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I. EARLY CAREER 


Very few gentlemen in the eighteenth century 
could claim the distinction of an acquaintance with 
three such literary mentors as Lord Bolingbroke, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Benjamin Franklin. 
None of these three philosophers, as far as can be 
discovered, had any personal relations with the 
others, and perhaps only one man in the whole 
century, Dr. Jacques Barbeu-Dubourg, enjoyed a 
triple intimacy with them. Dubourg had reason to 
treasure these associations and to receive from 
them an even warmer satisfaction than from his 
membership in the Royal Society of Medicine in 
Paris, the Medical Society of London, and the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 
Whether or not these personal relations made him 
unique in his time, Dubourg is undoubtedly the 
only man of letters whose major literary work com- 
bines direct intellectual inspiration from the wilted 
philosophical eagle of the Augustan Age of Eng- 
land, Bolingbroke; the retiring music-critic and 
blatant literary herald of French primitivism, 
Rousseau; and the urbane, fur-capped sage of 
Philadelphia, Franklin. 

Dubourg’s intellectual history moreover was al- 
most inextricably entwined with the destiny of the 
American nation. Franklin’s scientific experi- 
ments, some of which Dubourg published as early 
as 1762 in his medical journal Gazette d’Epidaure, 
kindled his interest in America. In 1768 he met 
Franklin and began a philosophical and personal 
correspondence. In the same year he published 
the first version of a deistical work Petit code de 
la raison humaine, revisions of which appeared in 


1773 and 1782. In 1771 he applied the political 





*This study was written with the support of a grant 
from the American Philosophical Society. 
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principles of the Petit code to America. He pre- 
dicted the American Revolution and drew up a 
constitution for the new nation. In 1775 he pub- 
lished a series of letters under the pseudonym of 
Samuel Jones, Quaker of Philadelphia. As a re- 
sult of his friendship with Franklin, Dubourg be- 
came one of the earliest and most zealous propo- 
nents of Franco-American solidarity. Before the 
American Revolution, he ardently wrote and cir- 
culated propaganda in favor of the colonists, and 
during the Revolution he played an active part in 
arranging French military and financial aid. He 
became in his sixty-fourth year, “the first ally that 
America could claim in France” in the war for in- 
dependence. He was, moreover, the first man to 
conceive of publishing a journal devoted to an in- 
terchange of ideas and good will between France 
and America. Because of the rigid censorship of 
the times, his idea burgeoned into nothing more 
tangible than a number of projected titles such as 
Le correspondant de Philadelphie. But these were 
the spiritual progenitors of the next century of pro- 
lific French-American literary relations. 

These antecedents in themselves give Dubourg’s 
major work, Petit code de la raison humaine great 
interest, if not importance. Diderot, his friend, 
found it so valuable that he sent a copy to Cath- 
erine the Great, warmly endorsing it as an original 
digest of first principles in ethics. The book be- 
comes unquestionably significant when we realize 
that its composition and publication were so inti- 
mately dependent upon Benjamin Franklin that it 
may be used as an index of Franklin’s own opin- 
ions. In the preface dedicated to Franklin, Du- 
bourg describes the work as “l’effusion simple & 
naive de votre propre cceur.” Three editions were 
printed under Franklin’s direct supervision, and 
his influence is discernible in important passages. 
In correspondence Dubourg speaks in heroic sym- 
bols of his relations with his “dear master,” an at- 
tachment similar in devotion at least to that be- 
tween their English contemporaries, Boswell and 
Johnson. After sending Franklin one of his own 
literary works in exchange for some of Franklin’s, 
Dubourg described the transaction as an exchange 
of arms of brass for arms of gold, and diffidently 
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compared himself to Diomede in relation to Glau- 
con, ashamed because “l’avantage étoit tout du 
coté du Héroes dans l’ancien exemple, et c’est icy 
le contraire.” Although Dubourg did not make 
the acquaintance of Franklin until he was at least 
fifty years old, when he had already acquired an 
independent reputation as translator, historian, 
physician, and botanist, he emerged as an impor- 
tant personality in the world of literature only after 
preparing a French edition of Franklin’s works in 
1773. Shortly after its publication he wrote to 
Franklin that he had received more compliments 
from its preface than he would have drawn in all 
his life by the greatest of original works. “Voila 
ce que me vaut de planer a l’ombre de vos ailes. 
o, et praesidium, et dulce decus meum.” Dubourg 
was not only the first French disciple of an Amer- 
ican man of letters, but also Franklin’s herald and 
comrade at arms in the struggle for universal hu- 
man reason and order. 

Dubourg was born at Mayenne, 15 February 
1709.1 Unlike his mentor Franklin, he enjoyed 
an extensive academic training. In 1725 at the age 
of sixteen he completed his elementary course in 
philosophy, and having several brothers in the 
church, decided to pursue humanistic studies in- 
stead of theology. Perhaps the liberal and tolerant 
spirit which led to his intimacy with Franklin was 
already manifesting itself in his youth and deter- 
ring him from taking orders. According to Du- 
bourg’s Quaker friend and fellow physician, John 
C. Lettsom, 


when the period arrived that the irrevocable oath es- 
sential to assuming the sacerdotal office was to be ex- 
acted, that for ever binds the priest to the altar (and 
which can never be pronounced without the risk of 
sacrilege), his mind, in which the seeds of freedom 
early germinated, revolted at the prospect of perpetual 


1 The biographical facts in this section are based on the 
following sources: A manuscript sketch (in French) of 
the life of Dubourg among the Franklin Papers in the Li- 
brary of Congress, 3: 504-507. Necrology of Dubourg in 
Journal de Paris, No. 363: 1482-1483, 29 Décembre 1779. 
Necrology of Dubourg in Le Nécrologe des hommes cé- 
lébres de France, 135-153, Paris, 1780. Eloge de M. Bar- 
beu Dubourg, Histoire de la Société Royale de Médecine, 
2: 63-74, Paris, 1780. J.C. Lettsom, Memoirs of Jacques 
Barbeu Dubourg, Memoirs of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, 1: 476-491, London, 1787. Pierre Renouard, Essais 
Historiques et littéraires sur la ci-devant Province du 
Maine ..., 2: 201, Mans, 1811. The exact date of Du- 
bourg’s birth is doubtful. The autograph sketch in the 
Library of Congress gives February 12, but Le Nécrologe 
. . . de France, Société Royale de Médecine, and Lettsom 
give February 15. Throughout this study the accentuation 
in French quotations has been modernized. 
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restraint, and made him abandon a choice that was 
primarily dictated by the example of those he most 
loved, rather than by conviction of judgment. 


We cannot be sure, however, whether the positive- 
ness of Lettsom’s statement stems from personal 
knowledge or from his Quaker prejudice against 
swearing. A quite different account in Le Néc- 
rologe des hommes célébres de France, 1780 as- 
serts that Dubourg developed a penchant for let- 
ters even before commencing his theological studies 
and that he chose an ecclesiastical career only be- 
cause it seemed to allow most scope for letters, 
He was not motivated by interest, for he was the 
youngest of three ecclesiastical brothers, none of 
whom had prospects of a benefice. His whole life 
shows that he respected the purpose of theology, 
but could never approve its orthodox form. In- 
deed his necrologist tells us that he felt a real dis- 
taste for scholasticism because he could see no con- 
nection between scholasticism and mathematics. 
Despite this alleged antipathy Dubourg later com- 
mended scholastic philosophy in an edition of Lord 
Bolingbroke, but the praise of the Church it con- 
tains may have been a necessary device to pass his 
work through the censors. In his Petit code, the 
maturest expression of his philosophy, he says 
openly that scholasticism is an obstacle to the ap- 
proaches of the temple of religion just as chicanery 
is a sentinel at the temple of justice. 

Turning to mathematics, Dubourg amazed his 
teachers by the incredible rapidity of his calcula- 
tions and the facility with which he solved difficult 
problems. Then prompted by his prodigious mem- 
ory, he subsequently turned to the study of lan- 
guages. For him, wrestling with Hebrew was 
agreeable sport, not a test of mettle. His profes- 
sor at the Collége Royal consulted him on the most 
difficult Hebrew passages and recommended to 
the faculty that Dubourg be appointed as his suc- 
cessor. Italian, the language of belles lettres, and 
English, the language of philosophy, were the 
tongues in which Dubourg found greatest pleasure. 
His proficiency in the latter was useful not only 
in translating and editing, but also, later in his life, 
in entertaining American envoys to France who 
could not speak French, the foremost of whom was 
Silas Deane. 

Like Franklin, Dubourg divided his interests 
between literature and science. The exact date of 


the commencement of his medical studies is not 
known, but by 1743 he had plunged into a con- 
temporary whirlpool of medical controversy. The 
School of Surgery was in arms against the Fac- 
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ulty of Medicine, and Dubourg under the pseud- 
onym “Zoilomastix” wrote a little pamphlet in 
ardent support of the medical faculty entitled, 
Lettre d’un garcon barbier, a labbé Desfontaines, 
sur la maitrise-és-arts.2 It has been said that this 
production does not do him much honor, a judg- 
ment equally true of his next work, Deux lettres a 
une dame au Sujet d’une expérience de chirurgie 
faite 4 la Charité, le 22 juin, 1744. 

As a reward for avid study, Dubourg was 
admitted in 1748 as doctor of the famous Faculty 
of Paris which he had energetically defended, and 
he later taught there with brilliant success.* Asa 
physician, Dubourg revealed the same qualities of 
reason and benevolence which later motivated his 
literary works and endeared him to Benjamin 
Franklin. He shared in agitating for at least two 
important reforms in medical theory. One con- 
cerned the prevailing practice of treating patients 
by mechanical rules, of never deviating from arbi- 
trarily prescribed methods for specific maladies. 
Once a diagnosis was made, the accepted treatment 
inexorably followed with no variations of any kind. 
Dubourg revolted against this standardizing of a 
profession which, because of human differences, he 
felt should be the most flexible and variable in the 
world. Rampant ambition has caused less carnage 
by the sword, he asserted, than have vain theories 
of inflammation caused human slaughter by the 
lancet. Applying to medicine his life-long custom 
of observing and interpreting nature, he observed 
silently at the sick bed, waiting for nature itself to 
give visible signals for action. In this painstaking 
contemplative and truly scientific method, nature 
was allowed to act as a partner in therapy. One 
specific reform made possible in part by Dubourg’s 
patient step-by-step observations of nature was the 
rejection of bleeding as a universal remedy in the 
treatment of inflammation. 

The second revolution in medical theory led by 
Dubourg concerned the duration of pregnancy, a 
matter of importance in law as well as medicine. 
Conservative opinion had declared that all preg- 
nancies lasted a fixed and invariable term of nine 
months. In 1765 Dubourg published a brochure 
summarizing with precision all the rational argu- 
ments on the subject. After considering the dif- 


2J. M. Quérard, La France Littéraire, 1: 175, Paris, 
1827. According to the Société Royale de Médecine, Du- 
bourg also published Objections a M. Basselin sur la 
quadrature du cercle and Une lettre 4 mademoiselle***sur 
les vents. 

The titles of Dubourg’s four theses may be found in 
his necrology in Société Royale de Médecine. 


ferent periods in the formation of the embryo and 
observing in various case histories the time re- 
quired by nature for each period, he refuted the 
rash assertions of another doctor who, by insisting 
on the term of nine months, had presumed to as- 
sign artificial limits to nature. Dubourg concluded 
sagely that if there were many causes which could 
hasten birth, there were also many which could 
retard it, that nature in all her operations was sub- 
ject to exceptions; consequently that the term of 
nine months was only an approximation. The 
physician, when testifying in courts of law, he 
argued, should limit himself to facts worthy of con- 
fidence and leave it to the magistrate to apply the 
laws.* 

Despite his prowess in medicine and the recogni- 
tion which came to him from professional societies, 
Dubourg was more interested in medical research 
and speculation than in clinical practice. Toward 
the end of his life, he no longer exercised his craft 
except for his special friends and for the under- 
privileged, many of whom gave witness to his na- 
tive benevolence. Dubourg esteemed his profes- 
sion highly and respected those of his colleagues 
who devoted themselves earnestly to relieving hu- 
man suffering. He heartily scorned, however, 
those who made a business of their profession. 
Sworn enemy of charlatans and charlatanisms, he 
made short shrift of hypochondriacs, and he never 
prescribed drugs when nature alone had power to 
cure. He followed faithfully his ruling maxim, 
that if it is good to cure a malady, it is even better 
to prevent one. He was constantly affable and 
gentle. His familiarity with suffering and sickness 
detracted nothing from the natural compassionate 
sensibility which we shall see revealed in his cor- 
respondence and his literary works. 

The practical and ethical principles which he fol- 
lowed in his therapy are revealed in a collection of 
aphorisms published posthumously under the title 
Elémens de Médecine (1780). These include 
pithy maxims which would not have seemed out of 
place in the pages of Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


In medicine as in morality, most men are spoiled by 
the education bestowed upon them, and depraved more 
and more by the society to which they deliver them- 
selves. 

Ethics and health have the same rules. 

He who exercises little and eats much borrows sick- 
ness. 


4 Recherches sur la durée de la grossesse et le terme de 
Vaccouchement, Amsterdam, 1765. 
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Fruit is often the most healthful of all the food on 
the tables of the rich since it is the least changed by 
art. 


Remedies are lesser evils than maladies. 


These maxims of medical primitivism had been 
prepared for the benefit of Dubourg’s nephew, 
l’Air de la Motte, who intended to follow his uncle 
in a medical career. They were read just before 
his death at a series of meetings of the Société 
Royale de Médecine at Paris. 

Dubourg’s wife died in August 1777, and he be- 
moaned her decease in his correspondence. His 
letter to Lettsom announcing his affliction, the lat- 
ter frequently read, “and as often admired the mel- 
ancholy expressions he indulged in his loss, and the 
Christian submission with which he endeavoured 
to support.” Dubourg must have soon recovered 
from his melancholy, or at least learned to conceal 
his grief, for John Adams, who dined at Dubourg’s 
house in 1778, described him as a bachelor and a 
jolly companion.® 

Lettsom provides us with the best physical de- 
scription of Dubourg. In person he was “some- 


what above the middle stature, and full, but not 
gross in figure; of a fair complexion, and great af- 
fability in his countenance, with a firmness, at the 
same time, in his features, which conveyed the 


idea of the union of dignity of mind, with softness 
of manners: with a constitution thus organized for 
the happy acquirement of confidential intercourse, 
his understanding was refined and improved by the 
cultivation of letters, and deep reflection on man, 
in the most extended view.” ® Throughout life he 
was constantly guided by his own maxim, “J’aim- 
erois mieux avoir un honnéte homme pour ennemi, 
qu’un fripon pour ami.” 

On at least one occasion Dubourg became em- 
broiled with the Dean and the Faculty of Medicine. 
Customarily fundamental principles were adopted 
by the Faculty of Medicine only after a solemn dis- 
cussion in three separate sessions convoked espe- 
cially for the purpose. In July 1768, the Dean 
brought the faculty together to appoint a definite 
time at which a particular serious matter could be 
deliberated and decided. It was proposed that 
agreement be reached at a single meeting, that 
the members decide by ballot, and that doctors who 
did not attend, even those residing in Paris, could 
express their opinion in writing. Dubourg led the 
opposition to this innovation, arguing that the oath 


5 Charles Francis Adams, ed., 
Adams, 3: 145, Boston, 1851. 
6 Op. cit., 1: 484. 


The works of John 
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which all members of the Faculty had taken obliged 
them to attend in person meetings at which solemn 
deliberations were to take place. 

In a formal statement issued in pamphlet form, 
Dubourg discussed three points in the Dean’s pro. 
ceedings to which he was opposed: (1) substitut- 
ing decision by ballot for a formal deliberation: 
(2) requiring the opinion of absentees, of whom 
two or three were in America; (3) admitting the 
absentee opinions of doctors resident in Paris,’ 
Dubourg’s spirit of risibility manifested itself in 
comments on the second point. He found it ridicuy- 
lous, after discussing a problem for nearly five 
years in a numerous company, to send to America 
for one or two additional opinions: Perhaps for 
the only time in his life Dubourg discounted the 
importance of America. 

According to John Adams, Dubourg was full of 
anecdotes and told a great number whenever 
Adams was in his company. These were said to 
be excellent stories, but Dubourg’s speech was so 
rapid that Adams could not fully understand them, 
The two that Adams remembered and tells as ex- 
amples are unfortunately not at all funny. Adams 
was favorably impressed by Dubourg’s home in 
which he saw no signs of wealth and grandeur, but 
“more of sentiment, and therefore more of true 
taste, than I have seen in other places, where there 
was ten times the magnificence.” Adams appar- 
ently felt that much could be learned of a person’s 
character from his esthetic preferences and accord- 
ingly he appended a list of Dubourg’s pictures. 


Les Adieux d’Hector et d’Andromaque; in which 
the passions were strongly marked. 

La Continence de Scipion. 

Le Médecin Erasistrate découvre l’amour d’Anti- 
ochus. 


Développment de la Décoration intérieure et des 
Peintures des Plafonds de la Galerie de Versailles. 


This list gives us at the very least the information 
that Dubourg’s interest in America accompanied 
an interest in heroism of the ancient world. It also 
reveals his love for allegorical representation, 
which we shall see is reflected also in his literary 
works, particularly a series of letters written under 
the pseudonym, Abraham Mansword, citizen of 
Philadelphia. 

Even before the appearance of his influential 
treatise on the duration of pregnancy, Dubourg 


7 Mémoire @ consulter, et consultation. Pour Me 
Jacques Barbeu Dubourg & Consorts, tous Docteurs-Ré- 
gens de la Faculté de Médecine de Paris, Paris, 1768. 

8C. F. Adams, ed., op. cit., 3: 158. 
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had published widely on other medical subjects. 
In 1761 and 1762 he edited or wrote almost single- 
handed, Gazette d’Epidaure, ou Recueil Hebdoma- 
daire des Nouvelles de Médecine, reprinted in 1763 
in four volumes. The work contains practically a 
wholesale compendium of all parts of contemporary 
medicine, treated with solidity and excellence. In 
addition to valuable precepts of hygiene and ther- 
apy, Dubourg included from time to time victori- 
ous refutations of the common objections made to 
medical science, even challenging Rousseau’s fa- 
mous detractions of medicine in Emile. 

Even for the modern lay reader, the Gazette is 
one of the most interesting of eighteenth-century 
periodicals. Appearing twice weekly, it presented 
correspondence, original comments and extracts on 
technical matters of surgery and medicine as well 
as on the philosophy and theory of the art of medi- 
cine. Dubourg gave his opinion on such subjects 
as the use of coffee, the nourishing of infants, the 
nature of sympathy, Franklin’s lightning rods, 
and projects for teaching children to swim. The 
work belongs to literature as well as to technical 
journalism. 

Dubourg attributed the genesis of his project to 
the gazettomania of the eighteenth century. 
Thinking of the famous Gazette de Paris, Dubourg 
entitled his periodical Gazette d’Epidaure in honor 
of “Epidaure en Gréce,” the birthplace of Aescu- 
lapius. Dubourg’s work was distinguished from 
the other gazettes of the time in the practical na- 
ture of its object. Satirizing in his Prospectus the 
general mania for late news dispatches, Dubourg 
anticipates objections which would be made by the 
newshungry to his utilitarian aims: news-readers, 
too elevated in spirit to be guided by views of per- 
sonal interest, take pride in occupying themselves 
with affairs of state to the exclusion of their private 
affairs, and even the denizens of debtor’s prisons 
spend their time conversing on late news rather 
than seeking to compound with their creditors. 
For the benefit of such readers Dubourg points out 
that he will mention most of the maladies of the 
great, who are just as susceptible to sickness as 
anyone else is; no one will oblige his readers to 
take advantage of what they read in his gazette; 
they may find the same pleasure in carping at doc- 
tors as in criticizing generals, ministers, or princes ; 
they will learn that geniuses of a certain order can 
converse as authoritatively on medicine as on poli- 
tics without having studied either one ; and, finally, 
just as the assiduous reading of political gazettes 
has developed their sagacity in seeing effects in 
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causes and predicting political events, a reading 
of the medical gazette will give them great skill in 
prognosis. The reason that some experts who had 
predicted the outcome of the Diet of Sweden and 
the consequences of the battle of Torgua were un- 
able to predict the convalescence of Jacques III or 
the sudden death of George II is that they had 
lacked the advantages of the Gazette d’Epidaure. 
Becoming momentarily serious, Dubourg asserts 
that he is actually attempting to follow in the most 


material sense Solon’s famous adage, Know Thy- 
self. 


L’art est long, la vie courte, la santé fragile, l’occa- 
sion pressante, l’expérience hasardeuse, & le choix des 
Médecins difficile: un recueil fidéle d’observations ex- 
actes & de réflexions judicieuses, que fournit jour- 
nellement la Gazette d’Epidaure, peut beaucoup con- 
tribuer a abréger l’art, a prolonger la vie, 4 mainte- 
nir la santé, a saisir l’occasion, a assurer l’expérience, 
& a apprécier les Médecins. 


Reverting to his facetiousness, Dubourg explains 
that his particular fitness to conduct the journal 
consists in the variety of his style. Like Milton, 
he finds that his intellectual vivacity varies accord- 
ing to the time and season. Because of the deli- 
cate susceptibility of his organs to the fluctuations 
of the air, all his acquaintances who visit him in 
the morning are able to judge by his physiognomy 
and demeanor what the weather will be during the 
rest of the day. Readers of the Gazette likewise 
are able to discern from his style what the weather 
was like when he began his paper and what it was 
like when he finished. “Rien n’ennuye tant a la 
longue qu’une élégante monotonie, comme rien ne 
dégotite tant que toujours du paté, & puis encore du 
paté, & du paté sans fin.” Dubourg uses the in- 
felicities of his style as his principal recommenda- 
tion. 

In the Gazette, Dubourg printed some letters of 
Franklin which appeared here not only for the first 
time in France, but the first time anywhere. The 
first Franklin work to appear in France was Dali- 
bard’s translation, Expériences et observations sur 
Pélectricité (Paris, 1752). Ten years later in the 
Gazette, Dubourg published some correspondence 
between Franklin and Dalibard on the subject 
of electricity. This material includes “Moyen 
éprouvé pour préserver de la foudre les maisons et 
ceux qui les habitent,” concerning Franklin’s ex- 
periments in the summer of 1760; “Sur le préser- 
vatif du Tonnerre,” Dalibard’s account of Frank- 
lin ; “Extrait d’une Lettre de M. Franklin, de Lon- 
dres le 9 Décembre 1761, 4 M. Dalibard a Paris,” 


Mle’; 
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an explanation of a subsequent letter from Kin- 
nersley: “Extrait d’une Lettre de M. Kinnersley 
de Philadelphie le 12 Mars 1761, a M. Franklin a 
Londres,” on electrical experiments ; and “Extrait 
d’une Lettre de M. Franklin 4 M. Dalibard. De 
Londres 20 Mars 1762,” thanking Dalibard for 
translating Kinnersley’s letter. Kinnersley’s letter 
later appeared in English in the fourth edition of 
Franklin’s Experiments and Observations (1769) 
and in French in Dubourg’s edition of Franklin’s 
(Euvres (1773). The two brief extracts from 
Franklin to Dalibard have never been reprinted. 

A few years later, in 1767, Dubourg branched 
out into another science and developed a new 
method of botany, which he described in a two 
volume work, Le botaniste francois. Following 
in the footsteps of his friend Buffon, he described 
all the ordinary plants with the greatest care. The 
work was designed for the herbalists of Paris, some 
of whom he instructed personally in a small garden 
filled with plants for their benefit. 

As though this were not activity enough for any 
man, Dubourg was distinguished also as a his- 
torian, an interest which he may have been led to 
cultivate because of his friendship with Boling- 
broke. Very little is known of the exact details of 
his relationship with the exiled Tory lord, but a 
number of authorities, including John Adams and 
J. C. Lettsom, report Dubourg’s assertion that he 
had been acquainted with Bolingbroke while the 
latter lived in France. The period of Dubourg’s 
acquaintance was probably between 1734 and 1743, 
when Bolingbroke resided in France almost con- 
tinuously with only brief visits to England. In 
1743 Bolingbroke returned to England for the last 
time and remained there until his death in 1751. 
Dubourg himself tells us that in 1741 Bolingbroke 
gave him permission to translate Pope’s private edi- 
tion of his Letters on the Study and Use of History 
provided that he promise, as Pope had done pre- 
viously, that he would not release the work to the 
public during Bolingbroke’s lifetime.® True to 
his word. Dubourg did not publish his translation 
until 1752, the year after Bolingbroke’s death. At 
this time he reviewed his version in the light of 
David Mallet’s English edition of Bolingbroke’s 
works which had appeared in the previous year. 
Translating Bolingbroke gave Dubourg experi- 
ence in making radical opinions inoffensive—an 
art which he was destined to practice many times 
in his career. In his later years he labored ardu- 


9 Lettres sur Vhistoire, par Henri Saint-Jean, Lord Vi- 
comte Bolingbroke .. . , 1: iv, Berlin, 1752. 
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ously to make liberal ideas in politics and ego- 
nomics palatable to the authorities. With Boling- 
broke, it was of course freethinking in religion 
which Dubourg had to make acceptable. With 
Franklin, Rush, and Dickinson in later years, it 
was free thinking in politics. 

The translation of Bolingbroke was Dubourg’s 
first real contribution to letters. Through it he de- 
veloped the theory and method of translation which 
he utilized during the rest of his literary career, 
In his preface he asserts that he has tried to be 
faithful to the English original, while at the same 
time using French idiom. He remarks with some 
pride that the English have found his translation 
sufficiently faithful and the French consider his 
style not too servile. The essence of his theory of 
translation is to conciliate literalness and idiom, 
and he observes that in practice the balance was 
not so easy to attain as one might believe. 


S’il falloit ne rien laisser perdre d’un si précieux Orig- 
inal, il falloit aussi le plier quelquefois tant soit peu 
au gout de la Nation chez qui de voulois le faire pas- 
ser. Mylord Bolingbroke, plein de grandes idées & 
d’une vaste érudition, donnant l’essor a son Génie, ré- 
pand partout avec profusion |’Histoire, la Morale, la 
Politique, la Métaphysique, la Critique. En Angle- 
terre, un trait neuf & hardi est toujours bien regu, en 


quelque lieu qu’il se rencontre; en France, on est plus 
attaché a l’ordre & a la méthode, & le beau méme ne 
plait guéres, s’il n’est 4 sa place. Ou le génie Anglois 
est un peu trop libre, ou le gout Francois un peu trop 
génant. 


Although Benjamin Frankfin’s style is much less 
ornate and oratorical than Bolingbroke’s, some of 
the same problems confronted Dubourg in his 
later translations. 

Dubourg’s purpose in his preface is less to ex- 
plain his theory of translation, however, than to 
apologize for the somewhat incendiary doctrines 
he is helping to spread. He suggests that Boling- 
broke’s heterodoxy consists chiefly in rejecting the 
traditional proofs of the existence of God and sub- 
stituting a proof of his own. According to Du- 
bourg, Bolingbroke proposed to prove religion by 
history. Anyone who reads Bolingbroke’s letters 
will see, however, that his historical examination 
of religion does not lead to the conclusion which 
Dubourg implies is reached, that, since we accept 
the divinity of the mission on which Christianity 
is established, we must accept miracles and ful- 
filled prophecies as historical verities. Boling- 
broke’s statement that we must believe “what is 
in the Bible, because it is there,” even though it be 
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impossible or absurd, is quite as ironical as the 
paradoxes of Dubourg’s countryman Bayle.*® 
Dubourg takes it at face value, however, and as- 
serts that since Bolingbroke accepts Scriptural au- 
thority, no one should be alarmed at Bolingbroke’s 
rejecting the traditional arguments for Christian- 
ity, for many of the proofs now generally accepted 
by theologians were not even known previously 
and many proofs known formerly have now been 
discarded by the most approved theologians. In 
all periods, apologists of religion have realized that 
all kinds of reasons do not make the same impres- 
sion on all kinds of people. 


L’un est plus touché des preuves morales, l’autre aqui- 
esce plus volontiers aux preuves historiques, quelques- 
uns ne se rendent qu’aux preuves historiques, quelques- 
uns ne se rendent qu’aux argumens métaphysiques, & 
la plupart sont uniquement affectés de cette espéce de 
preuve vivante qu’ils tirent eux-mémes de l’exemple 
des hommes les plus sages & les plus éclairés, que la 
raison a conduits aux pieds de la foi, & qui ne se sont 


soumis que parce qu’aprés un mur examen ils sont 
restés persuadés. 


Dubourg suggests that Bolingbroke’s rashness in 
religious doctrine stems from his having been de- 
nied the benefits of scholastic phliosophy. 


Un homme d’esprit peu au fait des questions Théo- 
logiques se laisse aisément emporter aux prémiéres 
idées qui se présentent a son imagination, il croit trou- 
ver du reméde a tous les abus, il se flatte de découvrir 
des moyens de défense plus solides ; il peut quelquefois 
en effet rencontrer assez heureusement pour fournir 
de nouvelles armes aux Défenseurs de la Vérité Chré- 
tienne, mais aussi il court grand risque de s’égarer en 
voulant s’ouvrir des routes nouvelles. 


Only a study of scholasticism, Dubourg suggests, 
will equip a man for straight-thinking. 


On doit peser plus ou moins rigoureusement les ex- 
pressions de chaque Ecrivain, selon le siécle ot il a 
vécu, le pays qu’il a habité, & la profession qu’il a ex- 
ercée, mais principalement selon qu’il a ou qu’il n’a 
pas fait son étude de la Théologie scholastique. 


Although a former student of scholasticism him- 
self, Dubourg filled his preface with accolades to 
the schools, not so much to glorify the hierarchy as 
to sugarcoat Bolingbroke’s heterodoxy. In his 
own mind Dubourg was even at this time probably 
closer to the pure deism of the days of his subse- 
quent association with Franklin than with the 
scholasticism of his student days. He withheld his 
direct attacks on Catholicism, however, until he 


10 Works of . . . Bolingbroke, 6: 237, London, 1809. 
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published his Calendrier de Philadelphie in 1778, 
the only one of his works in which his assault on 
orthodoxy reaches the intensity of Voltaire. 

Dubourg expected that most opposition would 
be directed against Bolingbroke’s distinction be- 
tween the doctrinal and historical parts of the 
Bible ; he rendered it acceptable, therefore, by com- 
paring it to the Catholic distinction in decisions of 
the Ecumenical Council between matters of doc- 
trine and matters of discipline. Dubourg summed 
up all of Bolingbroke’s arguments against the cer- 
tainty of ecclesiastical tradition as repetitions of 
protestant propaganda. To the same source he at- 
tributed Bolingbroke’s violent declamations against 
the sovereign pontiffs and added that Bolingbroke 
says nothing not found in the Histoire Ecclésias- 
tique of M. l’Abbé Fleury. 

Extracts from Dubourg’s translation appeared 
in the periodical, Mémoires pour histoire des sci- 
ences & des beaux arts (Octobre, 1752) with mod- 
erate praise of Bolingbroke. “Ses maniéres de 
penser n’auroient droit qu’a nos éloges, & les soins 
de son Traducteur ne mériteroient que des actions 
de graces.” With such a start in dodging censor- 
ship, Dubourg was well prepared for his subse- 
quent position as French spokesman of American 
revolutionary ideals. 

Perhaps it was from Bolingbroke that Dubourg 
acquired a taste for history, for his next work 
Carte Chronographique, published the year after 
his translation, consisted of a brief survey of all 
history, a forerunner of H. G. Wells’ Outline of 
History. In original form, this historical pano- 
rama consisted of thirty-five chronological tables, 
which placed together and rolled upon two cylin- 
ders, imitated the revolution of centuries. The 
work presented in abbreviated form the history of 
various nations, ancient and modern, and revealed 
the principal events of each century and some con- 
ception of the chief traits of important personages 
from the creation of the world until the date of pub- 
lication, 1753. The chart was divided into three 
main periods, from the creation of the world to the 
foundation of Rome, from the foundation of Rome 
to Jesus Christ, and from Jesus Christ to the mod- 
ern world. 

At about the same time that he was compiling 
the facts and statistics of history, Dubourg culti- 
vated the friendship of the famous propounder of 
historical paradoxes, Jean Jacques Rousseau. The 
date of Dubourg’s first acqauintance with Rous- 
seau is uncertain, but apparently their intimacy 
embraced an extended period. According to an 
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autograph sketch in the Library of Congress, Du- 
bourg was known and loved by all the savants of 
Paris, including Rousseau." 














Le célébre Citoyen de Genéve qui craignoit tant les 
hommes ne craignit point d’en faire son ami. il ne 
fut pas son médecin. Jean-Jacques Rousseau n’en 
eut jamais, mais il le fasoit appeller toutes les fois que 
sa femme étoit indisposée. il [sic] s’aimérent beau- 
coup quoi que leur facon de penser fut trés différente 
sur bien des articles et surtout par rapport au gouverne- 
ment; Car M® Rousseau avoit l’ame entiérement ré- 
publicaine et M* Dubourg étoit naturellement porté 
pour le gouvernement Monarchique; le plus doux en 
effet lorsque le Monarch régne par les lois. 



























































How much reliance can be placed on this account 
is uncertain, considering the discrepancy between 
the statement that Rousseau repudiated all medical 
care for himself and the generally accepted view 
that Le Bégue de Presle acted as Rousseau’s phy- 
sician. Yet there is no reason to doubt the asser- 
tion of intimacy between Dubourg and Rousseau, 
for the writer of this manuscript account would 
have no motive to introduce untruths. Boling- 
broke and Franklin were sufficiently renowned 
associates to give Dubourg prestige, if further pres- 
tige by association were needed, and Voltaire 
would have been a more glittering name if false in- 
formation were to be admitted to the narrative. 
Rousseau’s thought, moreover, had a perceptible 
influence on Dubourg’s Petit code, despite their 
disagreement concerning forms of government. 
We shall see later that Dubourg stressed such typi- 
cal Rousseauistic doctrines as the use of tender- 
ness in the education of children, the primary im- 
portance of conscience in morality, and the inculca- 
tion by the state of religious principles. 

As would be expected, Dubourg assumed a lively 
interest in Rousseau’s damning of the medical pro- 
fession in Emile. Dubourg did not take Rous- 
seau’s fulminations as a personal affront, but re- 
garded them as supplementary to his own reproba- 
tion of charlatanism in his own practice and in his 
Gazette dEpidaure. In “Réflexions sur ce qu’il 
a plu a Jean-Jacques Rousseau de dire des Méde- 
cins” in two issues of the Gazette, Dubourg 
matched paradoxes with Rousseau by accepting 
his strictures on medicine as a vindication of the 
medical profession.’* His interpretation of Rous- 
seau is incidentally excellent literary criticism. 
As flattery is sometimes only a delicate means of 
inspiring children with a love of virtue, he says, 






























































































































































11 Franklin Papers, 3: 504-507. 
12 Gazette d’Epidaure, 3: 385-390, 393-399. 
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satire likewise sometimes tends only to impress 
upon men a horror of vice. Rousseau’s strictures 
on medicine are intended to have this effect. By 
representing doctors as monsters, Jean Jacques 
forces them to exercise constant vigilance on their 
own conduct so that they may avoid taking on the 
slightest resemblance to his hideous portraiture. 
Dubourg bases this interpretation on Rousseau’s 
previous use of the same artifice. The philosopher 
of Geneva had first of all attacked literature as 
harmful to morality. His aim was not to turn us 
against the studies from which he had himself 
drawn delight in adorning his mind and purifying 
his heart, but rather to rouse the scavans—to force 
them to rededicate themselves to their high call- 
ing. The litterati, far from resenting Rousseau’s 
reproaches, seemed to welcome the opportunity of 
considering them. The man of paradoxes next 
turned his brilliant wit against French music, de- 
nying that it had ever existed and even that French 
music ever could exist. Musicians, however, did 
not relish his pleasantries, for they did not realize 
that Rousseau himself had demonstrated the har- 
mony of the French language in successfully unit- 
ing his talents of poet and musician in his Devin 
du Village. Rousseau’s aim in denouncing French 
music was to inspire emulation of Lully, to teach 
Lully’s successors, too greatly dazzled by his glory, 
that Lully could be surpassed. Rousseau had at- 
tacked Lully in his strongest point in subjecting to 
the most rigorous criticism the monologue of Ar- 
mide, the work which is considered his chef-d’- 
ceuvre. Rousseau shows the monologue to be 
sometimes weak and sometimes forced and taxes it 
with sometimes expressing a sense just the opposite 
of the whole poem. This the virtuosi had either 
not noticed or not understood. Dubourg remarks 
that it had surely not escaped Rameau or Philidor. 

Now, Dubourg continues, it is the turn of medi- 
cine to be subjected to Rousseau’s paradoxes. 
Rousseau mercilessly criticizes the doctors, but they 
do wrong to be angry. They should consider his 
words. 


Je ne puis, dit il, m’empécher d’observer que les 
hommes font, sur l’usage de la Médecine, les mémes 
sophismes que sur la recherche de la vérité. IIs sup- 
posent toujours qu’en traitant un malade on le guérit, 
& qu’en cherchant la vérité on la trouve. (Emile, ou 
l’Education, 4 vol in 8°, I, 64.) 


In spite of the spirit of singularity which he effects, 
Rousseau at heart condemns neither the care of the 
sick nor the seeking of truth ; he is condemning only 
the abuse of philosophy and of medicine, and he 
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hopes that his declamations will serve as a goad to 
philosophers and to doctors. 

Dubourg adds that if Rousseau should happen 
to visit a vespérie in a medical school, he would 
discover that the new doctors are sermonized just 
as vigorously by the medical faculty as Rousseau 
could wish them to be. On the eve of the day on 
which candidates are accepted into the medical 
profession, they are given a public lecture, called a 
vespérie, on the duties and obligations of their pro- 
fession. Dubourg in an interesting autobiographi- 
cal passage describes the vivid impression made at 
his own vespérie by the lecture of David Vasse. 
In his discourse on the difference between the good 
and the bad doctor, Vasse had described the for- 
mer with the most touching strokes and the latter 
with the most vigorous. If his denunciation of 
faulty medical practice had ever been effaced from 
Dubourg’s memory, Rousseau would have revived 
it. Using Rousseau’s phrases, Dubourg himself 
reconstructs a contrast between the good and bad 
doctor. 


Malheur au Médecin qui en tue autant, ou plus qu'il 
n’en guérit. Malheur a celui dont I’art, plus pernicieux 
que tous les maux qu’il entreprend de combattre, gué- 
rit le corps & tue le courage. Malheur 4a celui qui 
s’occupe moins de guérir les maladies, que d’en inspirer 
leffroi; qui recule moins la mort qu’il ne la sait sentir 
d’avance; qui use la vie au lieu de la prolonger; qui 
ote les hommes a la société par les soins qu’il leur im- 


pose, & a leurs devoirs par les frayeurs qu’il leur 
donne. 


Conversely, the good doctor, 


ne donne pas des ordonnances a la premiére vue, il 
étudie patiemment |’état du malade avant de lui rien 
prescrire; il commence tard a le traiter, mais il le 
guérit. Heureux donc le Médecin qui a fait une 
étude sérieuse de son Art, avant de se livrer a la 
pratique, & dont la pratique méme n’est qu’une étude 
continuelle du grand Livre écrit de la main du 
Créateur. Heureux celui qui aime mieux prévenir les 
maladies que de les guérir, qui n’a point recours aux 
remédes pour les maux que la nature peut dompter 
seule, qui a la patience d’attendre l’occasion, & qui 
sgait la saisir. . . . Heureux celui qui, plus attaché 
a ses devoirs qu’a intéréts & qu’a son honneur méme, 
a le courage de mépriser les vaines rumeurs & les 
jugemens téméraires, & proportionne ses soins a la 
grandeur des maladies, plut6t qu’a la qualité des 
malades. Heureux enfin celui qui demande a Dieu 
la sagesse, & de Dieu bénit les efforts. 


Dubourg next points out that Rousseau may not 
have dealt quite fairly with the profession of medi- 
cine, for he accuses of charlatanism the same art 
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from which he has acquired his own principles. 
Not as pleasantry nor as paradox, Dubourg sets 
out to prove that Rousseau’s sensational principles 
of child care are not only actually conformable to 
the accepted doctrine of contemporary medicine, 
but perhaps taken directly from it. He lists first 
of all the eminent medical men whom Rousseau 
cited in his book. Rousseau learned from Dr. 
Locke that infants should not be given medicines ; 
he used Boerhaave as the foundation of his reason- 
ing on common ailments; and he discussed all the 
arguments of Cocchi and Bianchi for and against 
the Pythagorean regime. True enough, Rousseau 
did not cite any of the doctors of Paris, but he 
agreed with them perfectly in all of the points rela- 
tive to the strengthening of his pupil’s health. As 
proof, Dubourg lists the conclusions of some recent 
medical theses which agree with Rousseau: the 
health of the mother and child will benefit if the 
new-born child is breast-fed; children should not 
be clad in diapers; newly-weaned infants should 
be given a kind of porridge instead of beef-broth ; 
exercise, of which dancing is an important auxil- 
iary, is the principal instrument of health; one 
should not subject oneself to a regime of life too 
uniform; good morals contribute to good health; 
a frugal life brings on a healthy body and a healthy 
mind; all highly-seasoned ragouts are bad; one 
should consult the appetite rather than the hour 
when eating; water is the best beverage; and the 
use of alcoholic beverages hastens old age. After 
this array of theses, quoted in Latin and French, 
Dubourg asks whether these are not the same pre- 
cepts found in Rousseau and whether one can 
maintain that one leads such a miserable life under 
a doctor’s care. Dubourg suggests in addition that 
Rousseau’s strictures on the danger of the sheets 
of lead with which the cabaret-keepers of Paris 
garnish their counters are copied word for word 
from a thesis of M. Thierry in 1749, and that Rous- 
seau’s declarations on caring for sick peasants stem 
from M. Boyer’s well-known opinion that three- 
fourths of the general maladies of Paris can be 
cured by good nourishment and a little wine. Du- 
bourg also asserts that physicians had proclaimed 
before Rousseau that the simplest medicine is the 
best. Dubourg himself had been trying to demon- 
strate this by illustrations and precepts in his Ga- 
sette, which he had devoted to simplifying the the- 
ory and clarifying the practice of medicine. 
Dubourg concludes with an anecdote concerning 
Rousseau taken from Emile. The familiar tone 
with which he addresses Rousseau suggests that 
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they were personally acquainted, and the unex- 
pected political turn which this passage takes sug- 
gests that Dubourg at this time was much more 
conservative in his opinions than was Rousseau. 


J. J. Rousseau rapporte qu’une Dame prés de qui 
il étoit un jour a table, fachée de le voir embarqué 
dans de beaux discours en pure perte, lui dit tout bas: 
tais-tot, JEAN-JACQUES, on ne t’entend pas, & qu'il se 
tut. Je me garderai bien de lui adresser une semblable 
apostrophe; tout au contraire, parles JEAN-JACQUES, 
on aime a t’entendre, & on t’entend fort bien: tu penses 
comme nous au fond; & quelque peine que tu prennes 
a tourner ton esprit aux paradoxes, ton cceur te ramé- 
nera toujours a la vérité. Cette Dame pourroit cepen- 
dant avoir quelquefois raison; tu ferois bien de pren- 
dre garde de qui, & devant qui tu parles; les uns 
laisseront tomber tes plus véhémentes déclamations, 
tandis que les autres tacheront d’interpréter jusqu’a 
ton silence: tu peux dire tout ce qu’il te plaira des 
Poétes & des Médecins; mais sur les Dieux & sur les 
Rois, tais-toi, JEAN-JACQUES. 


There is no reason for thinking that a fear of cen- 
sorship inspired the last sentence. Apparently Du- 
bourg’s respect for the established order was sin- 
cere, and the contrast quoted above from the manu- 
script account of Dubourg’s life between Dubourg’s 
monarchism and Rousseau’s republicanism is 
founded on fact. 


In a subsequent issue of his Gazette, Dubourg 
printed a reply by a certain M. Gobet to his de- 
fense of medicine.** Gobet charges that it is not so 
much the matter of Rousseau’s attack as his man- 
ner of writing which has wounded the medical pro- 
fession. “L’effet que ses Ouvrages font sur ceux 
qui les lisent est de leur en faire reconnoitre la vé- 


rité, malgré leurs préventions.” Gobet is not 
impressed by Dubourg’s list of resemblances 
between Rousseau’s principles and those of con- 
temporary medicine. He asserts dryly that Rous- 
seau undoubtedly realizes that the medical art ex- 
ists, but nevertheless does not subscribe to its 
methods. “Les Peuples qui sont sans Médecins ne 
laissent pas que de vivre dge d’homme: peut-étre 
que peu a peu, nous pourrions nous y conduire, 
sans la fureur de certaines maladies qui sont 1’é- 
cueil des Médecins.” With admirable restraint 
Dubourg declines to answer Gobet’s pointed re- 
marks. He published them, he observes, only out 
of a scruple not to suppress anything which might 
do honor to Rousseau, an indication of his even 
disposition. When administering rebukes, Du- 
bourg never indulged in personalities, but in com- 
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mending, he praised individuals lavishly, particy- 
larly his American friends Rush and Franklin. 

The exact date of Dubourg’s introduction to 
Benjamin Franklin is not known. John Adams 
says it took place during Franklin’s first visit to 
Paris in 1767,'* and in a letter from Dalibard to 
Franklin in 1768, Dubourg is mentioned as one of 
several friends who had seen Franklin during the 
previous year.** According to the manuscript life 
of Dubourg in the Library of Congress, Dubourg 
once told his nephew that he had been Franklin’s 
friend for twenty years. If this statement is cor- 
rect, the connection before 1767 must have been 
purely epistolary since there is no evidence that 
Dubourg ever left his native land. Franklin knew 
of Dubourg, by name at least, as early as 1754, for 
in March of that year Dubourg was mentioned by 
Dalibard in a letter to Franklin as one of a number 
of French scientists who wished to send compli- 
ments.*® 

Dubourg for a long time entertained the impres- 
sion that Franklin was a Quaker, if we can believe 
J. C. Lettsom, a distinguished Quaker physician, 
who had been introduced in his youth to Dubourg 
by the following letter from Franklin. 


London, August 30, 1769 
This letter will be forwarded to you by Dr. Lettsom, 
a young American physician of much merit, and one 
of the peaceable sect of Quakers ; you will therefore at 
least regard him as a curiosity, even though you should 
have embraced all the opinions of the majority of your 
countrymen concerning these people. 


The letter not only shows that Franklin was nota 
Quaker himself, but suggests that Franklin ex- 
pected Dubourg to be prejudiced against the sect. 
According to Lettsom, Dubourg remarked after 
reading this letter, “I thought Franklin had been a 
Quaker ; and I did not like him better when he told 
me he was not.” ** Dubourg throughout his life 
retained his penchant for the Quakers. He once 
confided to Lettsom that he often read to circles of 
his acquaintance “the address of Barclay to the 
Prince then on the British throne.” And “in the 
warmth of his heart, he thus concluded it, ‘May I 
live to see that sect, to whose opinions Barclay 


14C, F. Adams, ed., op. cit. 

15 Dalibard to Franklin, 14 juin 1768. Franklin Papers, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 

16 Dalibard to Franklin, 31 mars 1754. Franklin Papers, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 

17 Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, Memoirs of the life and 
writings of the late John Coakley Lettsom, 1: 170, Lon- 
don, 1817. 
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gave a system, established in France.’” Lettsom 
in reporting this in the Memoirs of the Medical So- 
ciety of London adds, “Little did I then think that 
the prayer of Dubourg would be realized by the 
policy of De Vergennes ; that the Quakers of Nan- 
tucket would find an asylum in 1787 in the bosom 
of France.” Dubourg once wrote to Franklin 
that some Sorbonnistes of his acquaintance re- 
garded him as half a Quaker even though he still 
complied with Catholic ritual and tipped his hat to 
nearly all priests and monks. As we survey Du- 
bourg’s correspondence with Franklin and with 
Rush as well as his formal literary work, we shall 
see that he consistently expressed an unusually 
high opinion of the Quakers. 

The earliest known letter between Dubourg and 
Franklin is dated 8 May 1768. In it, Dubourg 
thanks Franklin for the gift of some walnuts and 
hickory nuts as well as for a biographical chart pre- 
pared by Priestley on a similar plan to his own 
chronological chart. Dubourg also refers to his 


Petit code, which he here calls a bold work of pure 
deism, and asks whether freedom of the press is 
well enough established either in London or in 
Philadelphia for it to be printed in one of these 
places under Franklin’s protection. 

Franklin had sent Dubourg some of his periodi- 


cal papers, the purpose of which was to ridicule 
his opponents, as well as an account of his exami- 
nation before the House of Commons, an account 
of which had been published in the London Chron- 
icle, 4 and 7 July 1767. These pieces gave Du- 
bourg the idea of bringing Franklin’s political work 
to the attention of his countrymen, and he promised 
to have them translated within a month or two. 
The account of Franklin’s examination appeared 
in the Ephémérides du citoyen in 1768, Dubourg 
supervising the translation. 

Sometime before 9 November 1770 Dubourg 
sent his Petit code to Franklin in London, who 
turned it over to Polly Stevenson, a young lady 
who as a girl had received from Franklin a series 
of letters on scientific subjects, letters which Du- 
bourg greatly admired and eventually translated 
in his edition of Franklin’s works. Polly Steven- 
son, known after her marriage as Mrs. Mary Hew- 
son, translated the Petit code, and Franklin had it 
printed by William Strahan. Poetic justice was 
served in this arrangement by which Dubourg and 
Mrs. Hewson translated each other’s works. In 
the preface to his edition of Franklin, Dubourg 
complimented Polly Stevenson along with her men- 
tor. “Saris avoir l’honneur de connoitre person- 
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nellement cette petite Philosophe, j’ai par devers 
moi des preuves non équivoques des progrés qu’elle 
a faits sous un si grand Maitre.” Of her transla- 
tion of his Petit code, he said in a letter to Frank- 
lin 25 November 1770, that it was so well rend- 
ered in English that it might easily pass for an 
original.** 

The earliest known letter from Franklin to Du- 
bourg was sent from London, 28 July 1768. In the 
portion which Dubourg published in Franklin’s 
(Euvres, Franklin describes his practice of taking 
nude air baths, which Dubourg in a letter of June 
8 had called “the tonic or bracing method.” Du- 
bourg would undoubtedly have been interested in 
a little-known anecdote of Franklin’s airbath told 
by Thomas Jefferson Hogg. While taking one of 
these baths in his old age in the garden of his Penn- 
sylvania home, Franklin espied a friend’s maid- 
servant tripping across the green with a letter he 
was extremely anxious to receive. His long habit 
of going without clothes coupled with his desire 
for the letter, led him to forget his nakedness and 
run out to meet her. She fled in terror, screaming 
to her master that the poor old gentleman had been 
murdered. “The Indians got possesion of the 
farther end of the village in the night ; the chief is 
in the poor Doctor’s house, and as soon as he saw 
me he ran out, tomahawk in hand, to scalp me.” '° 

With his next known letter to Dubourg, Sep- 
tember 22, 1769, Franklin sent “some Sheets of 
the piece now printing” (probably the Petit code) 
and asked him for indications of errata to be 
printed at the end.” Over a year later, 25 No- 
vember 1770, Dubourg pointed out a single fault 
in Mrs. Hewson’s translation of the Petit code, an 
error caused by confusing the French “douziéme” 
for “deuxiéme.” Since Franklin’s and Dubourg’s 
letters are over twelve months apart, it may be that 
Franklin in 1769 was speaking of a work other than 
the Petit code although there is no evidence that 
he supervised the publication of anything else by 
Dubourg. 

In 1770 Dubourg felt an increased confidence in 
the value of his Petit code. Although it had not 


1825 November 1770. Most of Dubourg’s letters to 
Franklin before the American Revolution have been pub- 
lished by Worthington Chauncey Ford in Proc. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. (November, 1922), 56: 127-156, Boston, 1923. 
Letters from Dubourg to Franklin hereafter mentioned 
without documentation are to be found in this source. 

19 T, J. Hogg, The life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 435, 
London, C. Routledge, 1906. 

20 A. H. Smyth, ed., Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 5: 
229, N. Y.. Macmillan, 1907. 
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made a sensation in Paris, he was flattered by the 
interest of Franklin’s circle, and he wondered 
whether Franklin could send a copy to Miss Pitt, 
sister of the great Earl of Chatham, a young lady 
who had honored him with her friendship during 
her last sojourn in France. Since it had merited a 
second edition in London (presumably the second 
total edition and the first in English), he was em- 
boldened to risk a second in Paris. To this pur- 
pose, he had recast and expanded it from thirty- 
three sections to fifty-one and enclosed a copy for 
Franklin’s criticism. He suggested in addition 
that if his “respectable Traductrice” would deign 
to undertake a translation of the new version, he 
would welcome a few copies. 

In his spare moments Dubourg had been project- 
ing a commentary on his Petit code or a “digeste 
de ’humanité” to be written under the pseudonym 
of “M. Jones de Philadelphie,” and he expressed 
the hope that he could submit it to Franklin before 
the latter’s departure for America. We shall see 
that some of Dubourg’s essays under the pseudo- 
nym of Samuel Jone, “un Quaker de Philadelphie,” 
were actually published in 1775 in the Journal 
anglais, but they have little connection with the 
Petit code.”* 

Dubourg grievously lamented his inability to 
follow Franklin to a land “oi grace a vous prin- 
cipalement, on a bientot secoué tous les préjugés 
de notre vieil hémisphére, et ot: nos Neveux pour- 
roient bien voir un jour le siége de l’empire Bri- 
tannique et le foyer de la raison universelle.” Here 
Dubourg goes beyond Franklin’s dream of a pros- 
perous and enlightened British empire extending 
to the frontier of America. Dubourg envisions 
America itself as the hub of the envisioned empire. 
His reference to “nos Neveux” reveals an interest- 
ing personal parallel between the two men. Du- 
bourg with no children of his own, but with four 
married nephews, acquired a paternal interest in 
one of his nephews, |’Air de la Motte, matched by 
Franklin’s solicitude for his grandson, William 
Temple Franklin. 

Presumably Franklin wrote no letters to Du- 
bourg over the period of the next two years even 
though during that time Dubourg was translating 
Franklin’s works. Dubourg, however, maintained 
the correspondence. On 27 May 1771, he wrote 
in a somewhat plaintive tone reminding Franklin 

21Ford in Massachusetts Historical Society prints 
“Tone,” and the Journal anglais prints “Jone.” Actually 
Dubourg wrote “Jones,” and his faulty orthography misled 


his transcribers. His J’s look like T’s and his final s’s 
look like commas. 
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that, since his American compatriots traveled 
abroad more than the French did, Franklin should 
not lack opportunity of relaying letters. He won- 
dered whether Franklin would leave England for 
America without a word of farewell. 


ne conservez-vous au dela des mers aucun souvenir de 
quelqu’un qui vous est si attaché, qui regarde comme 
le vrai paradis terrestre le climat que vous choisissez 
pour votre séjour, ott vous avez provigné toutes les 
sciences et toutes les vertus, et ott il se transplanteroit 
volontiers s’il étoit plus jeune, pour y recevoir de 
vous des lecgons dans tous les genres sur les rives du 
Skuilkil et de la Delaware. 


Dubourg added that he had then extended his 
“Manuel de l’humanité” to ninety-two articles and 
that he had entered upon the most important ques- 
tions of politics presented from an original point of 
view. He concluded by discussing his disappoint- 
ment at the manner in which a brochure of his on 
the peerage had been emasculated to keep it from 
offending the censorship. When it returned from 
the printers, Dubourg found it only half recogniz- 
able, 


encadrée dans une espéce de factum sur |l’affaire 
personelle d’un homme en place. j’ai récriminé contre 
cet abus de confiance, mais je n’ai encore osé pousser 
de hauts cris de peur qu’aprés avoir défiguré l’ouvrage 
on ne se porte jusqu’a en maltraiter également |’auteur. 
car sur quoi peut on compter sous un governement tel 
que le notre? 


This work must have appeared anonymously, or 
Dubourg may have destroyed all his copies, for 
bibliographers have not located a work of this kind 
which may be traced to Dubourg. His comments 
on the peerage, however, appear in the first of the 
Samuel Jone letters in the Journal anglais men- 
tioned above. 

Still having received no letter from Franklin, 
Dubourg wrote again on 31 May 1772, lamenting 
his friend’s “morne” silence of two years. He 
had at this time begun to think of translating 
Franklin’s works. Modestly, he professed fear of 
tarnishing their brilliance by using a hand too 
clumsy, but because of the procrastination of Le 
Roy, who had made a beginning on the scientific 
works, Dubourg felt tempted to undertake his own 
translation, suggesting that his zeal would perhaps 
compensate for his deficiencies. He asked Frank- 
lin to send any other documents he wished to have 
translated and reported that the necessary appro- 
bation had been refused for his own “Code de I’hu- 
manité.” Five months later 9 October 1772, Du- 
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bourg announced that another worker, Jean Bap- 
tiste Lesqui, a member of the religious order of 
the Prémontrés, had delivered a manuscript trans- 
lation of Franklin’s works that he had mislaid long 
before and for which Dubourg had been harrassing 
him. Presumably Le Roy and Lesqui had both 
undertaken the task of translation, perhaps at Du- 
bourg’s instigation, and had both given it up. 
Dubourg promised to begin working immediately 
on his own translation and not to cease his labors 
until finished, whether he could use what had al- 
ready been done or whether he must make a new 
beginning. Because of Franklin’s long silence, he 
had come to the conclusion that Franklin was hav- 
ing difficulty in arranging a literal publication of 
the Code in London. He himself had discovered 
that it would be much less difficult than he had for- 
merly imagined to obtain publication in France— 
clandestine, of course. Since Franklin’s difficulties 
seemed to be at least as great in London, Dubourg 
asked him to return the manuscript, the sole copy, 
so that he could have it printed secretly at Caen. 
On 28 October 1772, Dubourg wrote again to 
much the same purpose, urging Franklin, if he 
found embarrassment in printing the Code in Lon- 
don, to return it to be printed in the French prov- 
inces. He described also some of the difficulties 
he had encountered in translating Franklin’s works 
and listed a number of words he was not sure of. 
He also made some suggestions for improving 
Franklin’s magic square. On 28 November 1772, 
Dubourg acknowledged a letter from Franklin of 
9 September, and a postscript of 16 September, no 
other trace of which now exists. Apparently 
Franklin had reported that the Code had already 
made its way into print, for Dubourg expressed 
eagerness to receive copies. He was worried, how- 
ever about the expense of postage and suggested 
various methods by which copies could be sent him 
in care of newspapers so that he could avoid pay- 
ing taxes. He enclosed a magic square of his own 
with 1,100 sections and pointed out more defects in 
Franklin’s square. 

Franklin wrote to Dubourg again on 26 Decem- 
ber, acknowledging a letter of the nineteenth, no 
trace of which now exists, and remarking that his 
own letters of the eighth and fourteenth had mis- 
carried." He repeated, therefore, the essence of 
these letters, which concern magic squares, and 
commented on some troublesome points in Du- 
bourg’s translation. 


*° Smyth, ed., 5: 463-465. 
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On 24 February 1773 Dubourg reported to 
Franklin that the printing of his works was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily and made various comments 
on scientific matters therein. Apparently realizing 
that he had not sufficiently thanked Franklin for 
his offices in publishing the Code, he offered his 
excuses and fulfilled this tardy duty. Before ap- 
pending a list of errata in the Code, he expressed a 
hope for the continued good will of Mrs. Hewson 
and a hope that he might find some means of even- 
tually repaying her. 

Franklin replied to Dubourg on 10 March 1773, 
but the only extant sections of his letter are those 
printed by Dubourg concerning electrical magne- 
tism and catching colds.** Other excerpts from 
Franklin’s letters written in 1773 and published 
by Dubourg concern the torpid condition of frogs 
while immured in stone ** and the method of rend- 
ering meat tender by electricity.**> On 1 June 1773 
Franklin wrote to Dubourg on the subject of glass 
used in electrical experiments, and on 29 June 
1773 he asked questions on the cause of colds. In 
the latter he also gave a list of errata in the trans- 
lation of his works. These letters were probably 
transmitted to Dubourg by their mutual friend 
Mlle Biheron, a lively member of Dubourg’s circle. 
On 26 June 1773 she reported to Franklin that she 
had delivered some papers concerning the transla- 
tion of his works and expressed the hope that she 
would be among the first to profit by studying 
them.*° 

On 28 November 1773 Dubourg for the first 
time in the extant letters addressed Franklin as 
“Mon cher Maitre.” He acknowledged receiving 
Franklin’s last two pieces from the public prints 
and complimented him on the gay tone with which 
he ridiculed his opponents. After a rather exten- 
sive discussion of his recently published edition of 
Franklin, he expressed the wish that the extract 
from the “vieil Almanac de Pensylvanie” (“The 
Way to Wealth”) would not only be applauded 
but bear fruit. In the next month, 29 December, 
Dubourg wrote another long letter on the favorable 
reception of Franklin’s works in France and on 
the compliments he had received on his preface. 

Because of the rising glory of Franklin’s repu- 
tation, Dubourg wrote 22 September 1774, urging 
him to come to France at this time, suggesting that 


23 (Euvres de M. Franklin, 1: 277, 312, 332; 2: 311, 
Paris, 1773. See Smyth, 6: 23-26. 

24 (Euvres, 1: 327; Smyth, 6: 42-44. 

25 Euvres, 1: 332; Smyth, 6: 44-47. 

26 Franklin Papers, Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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such a move would promote Franklin’s political 
aims. Dubourg was one of the earliest to suggest 
the possibility of securing French aid for the in- 
ternal problems of America. France, Dubourg 
thought, was never in a better condition politically. 
Not only were free trade and Turgot’s reforms 
promoting prosperity, but freedom of the press 
was imminent. Because of his faith in a coming 
relaxing of the censorship, Dubourg planned to 
issue some of his essays at irregular intervals 
under the title of Le correspondant de Philadel- 
phie. 


Il ne vous sera pas difficile de deviner sur le titre 
seul que vous méme avez fait mes premiers fonds pour 
cette entreprise et étes ma principale ressource pour 
la remplir. ... j’y annonce une grande variété et 
une certaine abondance de nouveautés politiques et 
littéraires de l’Amérique, et spécialement de Phil- 
adelphie que je mets en paralléle avec Paris, mais 
j'ai peur que vous ne trouviez le paralléle un peu 
foible. 


Within three weeks Dubourg wrote again, 10 
October, announcing a translation of Franklin’s 
letter read before the Royal Society on the effects 
of oil in stilling waves. Presumably Dubourg was 
responsible for its publication in the Journal des 
S¢avans in November as well as in Observations 
sur la Physique.*" In his letter before the Royal 
Society Franklin had admitted reading in his youth 
Pliny’s account of “a practice among the seamen of 
his time, to still the waves in a storm by pouring 
oil into the sea,” and overlooking his account of 
“stilling a tempest by throwing vinegar into the 
air.” ?8 Dubourg reminded him that in Pliny’s 
time, vinegar was thrown into the air, not to still 
tempests, but to dissipate typhoons or whirlwinds, 
He suggested, therefore, that if Franklin dis- 
cover a second whirlwind in Maryland or else- 
where (his account of an experience with one in 
Maryland had appeared in Experiments and Ob- 
servations on Electricity, 356 [London, 1769] ),*° 
he should sprinkle it with vinegar instead of strik- 
ing it with his whip, as he had formerly done with 
no visible effect. 

On 13 January 1775 Dubourg revived his proj- 
ect of the preceding year to publish a series of let- 
ters on French-American affairs under the pseud- 
onym of Samuel Jones, Trembleur de Philadelphie. 
He proposed to transplant his Philadelphia Quaker 
to London and to garb him with the characteristics 


27 Observations sur la Physique, 4: 360, 1774. 
28 Smyth, 6: 153. 
29 [bid., 3: 273-275. 
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of Franklin and his friends as a means of treating 
frankly a variety of subjects without compromising 
himself. “J’en ai lu plusieurs a divers amis de dif- 
férens état et de differens goiits, qui tous m’ont 
paru les trouver piquantes. .. .” The rebirth of 
Samuel Jones meant only a new guise for the pro- 
jected Correspondant de Philadelphie of 1774, for 
Jones’s first letter was to contain un paralléle de 
Philadelphie et de Paris “dont on a été content icy, 
quoiqu’il ne flatte pas trop ma patrie.” A year or 
two later Dubourg probably contributed to Af- 
faires de l Angleterre et de l Amérique, a propa- 
ganda organ inspired by the American Revolution 
and successfully conducted in Paris. But since 
most of the articles are anonymous, no definite at- 
tributions may be made to Dubourg.* In 1775, 
however, Dubourg’s journalistic projects were 
thwarted. Although approved by the Censeur 
royal, they had been absolutely suppressed by la 
Garde des sceaux. Dubourg, a little peeved, wrote 
to Franklin 19 March 1775 that perhaps the ma- 
terials in them would not be entirely lost, but he 
did not know when or how he could make use of 
them. As we have already seen, some of them ap- 
peared in the Journal anglais in November and 
December of the same year. His parallel of Phila- 
delphia and Paris without the fiction of Samuel 
Jones appeared in Journal de lecture and was ex- 
tracted in Journal encyclopédique, 15 November 
1775. 

At this point nearly all trace of the correspond- 
ence between Dubourg and Franklin is broken off 
until 1776. The only communication preserved 
from the intervening years is a brief letter from 
Franklin to introduced Dr. Priestley, whose name 
alone, Franklin wrote, “is a Sufficient Recommen- 
dation to those Civilities you have so much Pleas- 
ure in showing to Strangers of Merit.” Since the 
extant letters of 1776 and after concern Dubourg’s 
interest in the American Revolution, we shall defer 
consideration of them until the next section. 

During the period from 1773 to 1775, we know 
that Franklin was active in arranging for Du- 
bourg’s election to membership in the American 
Philosophical Society. On 14 February 1773 he 
wrote to Joseph Galloway from London proposing 
Dubourg, whom he described as “a Man of very 
extensive Learning and an excellent Philosopher, 
who is ambitious of the Honour.” On 25 July 
1774 he wrote to Rush, 


30 See P. L. Ford, Affaires de l’Angleterre et de l’Amé- 
rique, Penna. Mag. Hist. and Biog., 13: 222-226, 1889. 
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I took the Liberty last Year of recommending to the 
Society for Election as a Member, our Friend (and 
a Zealous Friend of America) M. Barbeu Dubourg of 
Paris. I have never heard whether it was done or not. 
You know his Merit in Science to be such as would 
do honour to any Society in Europe. Is it possible 
there could arise any Objection to his Admission ? 34 


Dubourg was elected on 28 January 1775. 

Benjamin Rush, who notified him of the honor, 
must have reported an incorrect date, for Dubourg 
in a letter written shortly after thanked him for 
the announcement that he had been admitted to the 
American Philosophical Society on 21 January.** 
Dubourg found it “bien glorieux d’appartenir a 
un Corps si respectable a tous égards, lors méme 
qu’on ne peut se dissimuler que l’amitié y a mis 
beaucoup d’indulgence.”” Previously Dubourg had 
been honored by being the first corresponding 
member elected into the Medical Society of Lon- 
don, 5 October 1773.** 

Dubourg had been carrying on a correspondence 
with Rush parallel to that with Franklin. In writ- 
ing of Franklin to a third person he is even more 
adulatory than in writing to Franklin himself, and 
Franklin’s personality shines through Dubourg’s 
impressions of Philadelphia and its inhabitants. 
Rush had visited Paris after completing his medi- 
cal studies in England, carrying a letter of intro- 
duction from Franklin to Dubourg. Having made 
his way to Dubourg’s apartment in St. Germain 
des prés, Rush found Dubourg employed in trans- 
lating Dickinson’s Letters. The first question Du- 
bourg asked was whether Rush knew the author, 
and when he learned that Rush was indeed ac- 
quainted with Dickinson, Dubourg broke into 
warm praise, saying “that in his opinion the Ro- 
man Orator Cicero, was less eloquent than the 
Pennslvania Farmer.” ** Rush later described the 
moment in his journal by a phrase from Dickin- 
son, “The Fire of Liberty, still blazing in a coun- 
try, after the altar upon which it was kindled, was 
burned to the ground.” This was just a few years 
after the French and Indian War, but the youth- 
ful Rush was carried away by Dubourg’s enthusi- 
asm for liberty. 


In a little time I forget that he was a stranger, I 
forgot that he was a Frenchman, I forgot that he was 


31 Smyth, 6: 237. 

82 Undated letter of May, 1775. Rush Manuscripts, Li- 
brary Co. of Phila. 
— of the Medical Society of London, 1: 477, 

87. 

34 Dagobert D. Runes, ed., The selected writings of Ben- 
jomin Rush, 313, N. Y., Philosophical Library, 1947. 
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once the enemy of my country. I took him into my 
arms, nay more. I took him into my very Heart. 
From that moment he became my friend, and should 
I gain no other advantage by going to France, than 
the benefit of his friendship and correspondence, I 
shall esteem my visit well bestowed. 


Dubourg introduced Rush to his physiocratic ac- 
quaintances, including the Marquis de Mirabeau. 
Many years later Rush described his attendance 
at one of Mirabeau’s weekly gatherings. 


Upon my entering his room, which was large, and 


‘filled with ladies and gentlemen of the first literary 


characters in Paris, Dr. Dubourg announced me in 
the following words: “Voila! Un ami de Mons. 
Franklin.” The Marquis ran towards the door and 
took me by the hand, saying at the same time ‘“‘C’est 
assez.” The subjects of conversation were oeco- 
nomics, liberty, and government. The ‘“Farmer’s 
Letters” written by Mr. Dickinson had then been 
recently translated into the French language. They 
were praised with enthusiasm by all the company. 
Many questions were asked, relative of the Author 
of them, which I was able to gratify.*5 


Rush adds that some of the men in this society 
“bore an active part in the events of the first years 
of the French Revolution,” and according to their 
enemies, the seeds of the revolution were sown by 
the meetings and publications of the society. In- 
directly the meetings of the group may have had 
this effect, but not all of Dubourg’s friends were 
revolution-minded. Dubourg himself, despite his 
glowing support of the colonists against autocratic 
government, preferred monarchy for France. As 
late as 7 August 1779, in a letter to Rush filled 
with his usual enthusiasm for America and Amer- 
ican liberty, he spoke with equal enthusiasm of the 
noble king of France, whom he described as the 
defender of America. 

When Rush was about to embark for his return 
to America, Dubourg wrote to wish him a pleasant 
voyage homeward (18 March 1769). He re- 
marked that if he were younger he also would sail 
for America in order to convey his high veneration 
to Franklin, Otis, and Dickinson.** Influenced 
perhaps by a work of Franklin’s on the morality of 
American Indians (a work which Dubourg may 
have been translating at the time for the Ephémé- 
rides du Citoyen where it appeared in the same 


35 George W. Corner, ed., The autobiography of Benja- 
min Rush, Phila., Mem. Amer. Philos. Soc., 25: 67-68, 
1948. 

36 Rush Manuscripts, Library Co. of Phila. All other 
letters from Dubourg to Rush hereafter mentioned without 
documentation are to be found in this collection. 
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year), Dubourg conceived of Quakers and Indians 
harmoniously breathing the morally salubrious air 
of Pennsylvania. He spoke of joining hands with 
his brothers, the primitives, who think as naturally 
as they breathe, and imagined himself living in 
peace among them until the time when his own 
dear country would recall him by according to each 
and every citizen equal freedom of thought and 
respiration. He consoled himself, however, with 
the thought that freedom of thought prevails every- 
where, that only expression must be restrained. 
“Un homme de 60 ans doit avoir appris a se taire, 
et achever sa carriére oii il se trouve.” 

Dubourg’s next letter to Rush (22 March 1769) 
is interesting primarily because of his faith in the 
fulfillment of some promises made by Rush “qui 
ne sont pas des paroles de Gascon, mais des paroles 
de Philadelphie.” He also announces the imminent 
completion of his translation of John Dickinson’s 
Lettres d’un fermier de Pensylvanie. “Sitot que 
ma traduction sera achevée d’imprimer, M Frank- 
lin en aura le 1° exemplaire, vous le 2° pour M. 
Dikinson, et le 3° pour vous méme.” 

Rush had sent Dubourg some of the works of 
Penn and Barclay, which Dubourg interpreted as 
an effort to proselytize for Quakerism among the 
Parisians (8 June 1769). He felt obliged to dis- 


pel any illusions Rush might have on winning 


converts. 


Les francois accoutumés a donner le ton aux autres 
peuples, et a leur tailler leurs habits et leur faire 
changer de modes d’un jour a l’autre, pourroient bien 
se plier un moment 4a l’air des Quakers par dérision, 
mais ne s’en tiendront jamais a des meceurs si simples 
et des usages si graves. 


Dubourg sent Rush in return, two volumes of the 
Ephémérides du Citoyen, a small work, Voyages 
d'un Philosophe by M. Poivre, and two reports by 
M. Petit on the subject of inoculation. Although 
expressing some disquietude over the merits of his 
translation of Dickinson, he felt that it was better 
that Franklin and Dickinson be known imperfectly 
in France than completely ignored, as it is better 
to have a field worked by an ass’s colt than to leave 
it without cultivation. 

Dubourg pointed to the Ephémérides du Citoyen 
as evidence of the exalted position held by the col- 
onies in French opinion (2 January 1770), and ex- 
pressed the wish that it would inspire the emulation 
of the old world. 


que n’ai-je de la voix assez et des poumons assez 
fermes pour étre partout la trompette de tant de ver- 
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tus et de talens. car la seule chose en quoi on puisse 
vous servir c’est de vous annoncer a tems, vous n’avez 
besoin de personne pour vous immortaliser. Les noms 
de Franklin et de Dickinson se trouvent déja grayés 
en caractéres ineffagables 4 jamais, ceux des Rush et 
combien d’autres échauffés par vos exemplés passeront 
avec eux a la postérité. je n’ai rien fait pour elle, et 
je ne laisse pas de me complaire et de me sentir flatté 
d’avoir d’illustres amis, qui au travers du vaste océan, 
qui du faite de leur gloire, daignent jetter sur moi un 
regard d’affection. si j’étois plus jeune, j’irois voir 
par moi-méme ces contrées si heureuses dans leur 
printems, qu’on ne peut que s’en faire une perspective 
enchantée pour la suite des tems. j’y vois déja de 
grands hommes d’état, d’éloquens orateurs, de sages 
historiens, de profonds Chymistes, des ames géné- 
reuses et libres, de bons amis de l’humanité. 


Dubourg added that some day he would send his 
grand-nephews to Pennsylvania and put them un- 
der Rush’s tutelage. Since Rush had already ex- 
pressed approbation of his Petit code, the grand- 
nephews would carry to him the digest of human- 
ity on which Dubourg was still working. 

Some months later Dubourg informed all the 
Parisian journals and gazettes that the Quakers 
had freed their slaves, an event which had been re- 
ported to him by Rush in a letter of 30 August 
1769. An extract was printed immediately in the 
Ephémérides du Citoyen, and in a later issue the 
manumission was termed the event of the year 
“le plus intéressant pour les ames sensible.” * 
This event made such a great impression upon Du. 
bourg that he not only reprinted a letter from 
Franklin confirming this report in Franklin’s 
(Euvres, but also wrote in the revised version of 
his Almanach de Philadelphie, “Nos Quakers ont 
donné un bel exemple a l’univers, en rétablissant 
tous leurs Négres dans leur liberté naturelle ; et ils 
ont acquis autant d’amis qu’ils avaient d’esclaves.” 

In his letter to Rush, Dubourg reported that the 
French economists shared his enthusiasm for 
America and envisioned the reunion of the two 
hemispheres in the same spirit and the same heart. 
The French natural philosophers were interested 
in a project to develop an American porcelain, 
“dont les formes et les desseins n’auront pas la 
délicatesse et le gout de celle de Seve [sic] mais 
qui l’emportera peut-étre par la solidité de la pate.” 
Above all, they waited impatiently for the first vol- 
ume of the Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. “Les Cadets seront bientot au- 
dessus de leurs ainés. nous nous y attendons, mais 
nous le verrons sans jalousie.” 


37 1769, § (1): 172. 1770, 1 (i): 77. 
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During the next two years, the correspondence 
between Dubourg and Rush was broken off. On 
3 February 1773 Dubourg expressed delight in 
hearing from Rush after a long interval of silence 
and suggested that Rush had probably not received 
several packets and letters from him. In an earlier 
letter Dubourg had requested Rush’s good offices 
for a friend (in this letter unnamed) who was emi- 
grating to Philadelphia. He explained that this 
was not one of his nephews, but another close rela- 
tive, whom he had commended also to Franklin 
and to Dr. de Normandie, an earlier emigré, who 
later became a member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. Dubourg expressed the hope 
that Franklin had sent Rush some copies of the 
Petit code, which he described as much more de- 
veloped than the Code de l’humanité which had 
appeared in the Mercure de France. He had been 
able to read only one of Rush’s sermons (Sermons 
to Gentlemen upon Temperance and Exercise, 
1772) which had given him much pleasure and 
which he would like “précher a nous Prédicateurs, 
pour qu’ils suivissent ce modéle.” Dubourg asked 
again for a copy of the Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society and indicated that he 
would translate them in whole or in part. He 
asked also for a copy of a printed description of 
Philadelphia of which he had heard and wondered 
whether it had been written by Rush’s brother. 
He added that he counted on producing soon an 
edition of Montesquieu’s De l’Esprit des lois with 
necessary notes. In this letter he set forth his am- 
bition of becoming a member of the American Phil- 
osophical Society and hoped that Rush as well as 
Franklin, Dickinson, and Normandie would sup- 
port him. 

Rush answered 29 April 1773 that the history 
of Pennsylvania, written, not by his brother, but 
by Dr. Smith, Provost of the College at Philadel- 
phia, was ready to appear and that Smith had 
promised him a copy to be sent to Dubourg as soon 
as it should leave the press.** Rush expected to be 
able to send it in the autumn along with the second 
volume of the philosophical transactions. 

Rush’s most important news at this time con- 
cerned the efforts being made to prevent the im- 
portation of slaves into Pennsylvania by the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet entitled, Adresse aux habi- 


tans des Colonies Britannique sur lusage des 
esclaves. 





38 Dubourg, CEuvres de M, Franklin, 2: 315-316. 
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On nvattribue dans le public d’avoir écrit cette bro- 
chure a l’instigation d’un pieux Trembleur, d’origine 
Francoise, Antoine Bennet, dont le nom est en vénéra- 
tion dans ces climats & mérite d’étre répandu dans tout 
univers. 
This work had accomplished its end, for a law had 
been promulgated levying a duty of from seven to 
fourteen pounds on each slave, a duty which 
amounted to a total prohibition. Rush hoped that 
the good effects of this pamphlet would spread to 
other provinces. It had been reprinted in New 
York and Boston where it had aroused the zeal of 
some ardent and eloquent defenders of justice, 
liberty and humanity. 

Rush added the personal news that he had been 
offered a thousand guineas a year to go to Charles- 
town, South Carolina, but had refused it. 


Je suis trop attaché a ma patrie, cette chére province 
ou l’on ne doit son aisance qu’a un travail libre & hon- 
néte, pour étre tenté de l’échanger pour un pays dont 
les richesses n’ont été accumulées que par les sueurs 
& le sang d’esclaves Négres. 


In reply Dubourg renewed his promise to trans- 
late the philosophical transactions (5 August 1773) 
and added Rush’s address to his compatriots on 
slavery to the list of his projected works. He al- 
ready had entrusted to one of his friends the trans- 
lation of pamphlets concerning the dispute between 
the governor and council of Boston. “II faut ap- 
prendre a l'Europe tout ce que vous valez, afin 
qu'elle en profite et qu’elle vous en sache gré.” 
Dubourg described also a project, which we have 
seen in his letters to Franklin, to publish succes- 
sively “tout ce que nous croirons réciproquement 
utile a l’une et a l’autre hémisphére sous ce titre 
(ou a peu prés) Correspondance philadelphique 
entre le Dr. Franklin aidé de ses amis en Amérique 
et le Dr. Dubourg soutenu des siens en Europe,” 
a title which was shortened to Le Correspondant 
de Philadelphie in the next year. Dubourg’s scope 
at this time extended even beyond Franco-Ameri- 
can affairs, for he envisaged an intellectual enter- 
prise embracing all nations. He called upon his 
American friends to help him persuade their con- 
temporaries “que touts les hommes ne sont qu’un 
Peuple Franc-Anglo-Negro-Chino-Turco-Russe.” 
At the same time that he held this enthusiastic uni- 
versal vision, he was forced at home to abandon 
hopes of publishing his notes on De lesprit des 
lois, a project he had until then regarded with the 
eyes of a father. 

His faith in the triumph of liberty in France, 
however, remained undimmed. He wrote 22 Sep- 
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tember 1774 that while “on cherche a vous donner 
des fers, on s’occupe icy de briser tous les notres, 
de réablir indéfiniment et protéger constamment 
notre liberté.” He was proceeding that night to 
submit to the censor his prospectus for Le Corre- 
Spondant de Philadelphie. ‘S’il nous est possible 
je mets.dans ce prospectus Philadelphie et Paris 
en paralléle a quantité d’égards, et notamment en 
ce que l’ame donne aujourd’huy le ton a |’Amér- 
ique, comme l'autre a l'Europe.” 

By 8 April 1775 Dubourg found himself in the 
embarrassing situation of being unable to repay 
Rush in kind for the many books and pamphlets 
sent from America. He had counted on balancing 
accounts by sending Rush Le Correspondant de 
Philadelphie, but this resource had been closed 
with the denial of government approbation. He 
urged Rush, therefore, to accept monetary reim- 
bursement. Among the books sent him by Rush, 
he had been particularly delighted by Dickinson’s 
New Essays, “une curiosité d’un genre nouveau, 
une reliure Américaine que l’on a contemplée avec 
surprise et délectation pour l’élégance et le bon 
gout.” By this time revolutionary sentiment in 
America had become widespread, and Dubourg 
was helping to spread it in France. 


Vous auriez peine a imaginer combien je rectifie et 
s’éleva de jour en jour l’opinion des Frangois sur le 
compte des Américains. les Pédans admirateurs des 
Grecs et des Romains ont la téte basse, et seront bien- 
tot obligés de se cacher tout a fait. on me regardoit 
presque comme le Don Quichote de 1’Amérique An- 
gloise, aujourd’huy, s’il sagissait de soutenir son hon- 
neur comme celui de Dulcinée, des milliers de Cheva- 
liers auroient dans un moment la lance au poing pour 
défendre une si belle cause, et des chevaliers si fermes 
sur le jarret qu’il ne me restera plus qu’a faire la veille 
des armes comme Sancho Panga. 


We have already noticed that Dubourg wrote in 
May 1775 expressing his pleasure in being ad- 
mitted to the American Philosophical Society. He 
also remarked on Rush’s account of the defeat of 
Lord Percy which differed materially from the 


English version. The French, he reported, ex- 
pected only good from their new king, who seemed 
filled with good will. The chief evil in France was 
the high price of grain, a subject on which Dubourg 
was at that moment preparing something for pub- 
lication. 

The rest of the Rush letters after this period con- 
cerns the American Revolution primarily, and 
these aspects will be discussed in the next section, 
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Some literary matters, however, should be men- 
tioned here. On 30 August 1775 Dubourg ac- 
knowledged receiving a work in which Rush pre- 
sents an interesting parallel between Indian medi- 
cine and European medicine, a work which Rush 
had dedicated to Dubourg. He was deeply sensj- 
ble of the honor. “J’en suis vivement pénétré et 
l'accepterai avec bien de la reconnoissance si aprés 
la traduction faite, je puis y joindre . . . quelques 
notes qui ne m’en montrent pas tout a fait in- 
digne.” This work is presumably Rush’s An In- 
quiry into the Natural History of Medicine among 
the Indians of North America, but for some rea- 
son none of the copies of the book available today 
carry a dedication to Dubourg. By this timie Du- 
bourg had given up his favorite project of a liter- 
ary correspondence between Europe and America 
because of the political intolerance of his govern- 
ment. Since his work would never see publica- 
tion, he offered to send some of his sketches in 
Franklin’s care. 

On 4 January 1777 he announced his delight at 
the arrival in France of Dr. Franklin, ‘‘notre cher 
Papa.” The news of Franklin’s coming had made 
a greater public sensation than an appearance of 
the Emperor would make. A letter written by 
Rush on 16 September of the previous year had 
fallen into the hands of the British, who had pub- 
lished it in the English gazettes, “tout au long avec 
la plus grande exactitude au nom pres de Mr Du- 
bourg que l’on a eu la bonté d’en retrancher.” He 
was happy to receive the original even though it 
came in a different envelope written by a different 
hand. On 7 August 1779 Dubourg announced the 
formation of a Société de Médecine established by 
the King of France to include the most distin- 
guished medical men of the universe, among them 
Rush’s friends, Pringle, Fothergill, Percival, 
Priestley, and Franklin. One of the French mem- 
bers had just died and Dubourg had _ proposed 
Rush’s name to fill the vacancy. The election had 
not been held, but Dubourg hoped that Rush would 
be the first American after Franklin admitted to 
the society. 

During the entire period that Dubourg was cor- 
responding with Franklin and Rush, engraved por- 
traits of his “cher maitre” Franklin were being 
sold throughout France. Beneath most of these 
portraits appeared verses or epigrams eulogizing 
Franklin, most famous of which is attributed to 
Turgot: Eripuit caelo fulmen sceptrumque ty 
rannis, 

Dubourg not only agreed with this sentiment, 
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but wrote a quatrain of his own, even more in- 
cendiary. 


C’est ’honneur et l’appui du nouvel hémispheére 
Les flots de l’océan débordent a sa voix. 

ll réprime, ou dirige a son gré le tonnerre. 

Qui désarme les dieux put-il craindre des rois.*® 


This was written in 1777 in the midst of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. By comparison the verses printed 
on the frontispiece of his edition of Franklin’s 
(Euvres in 1773 are politically quite restrained. 


Ila ravi le feu des Cieux 

Il fait fleurir les Arts en des Climats sauvages 
L’Amérique le place a la téte des Sages 

La Gréce l’auroit mis au nombre de ses Dieux. 


The 1777 verses, in a sense less effusive and hyper- 
bolical than the earlier ones, more accurately por- 
tray Dubourg’s feelings toward Franklin. Du- 
bourg respected Franklin as a scientist, but most 
highly revered him as a moralist and leader of the 
American Revolution, as the moral equal of actual 
kings rather than the companion of mythical gods. 


II. PARTICIPATION IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


The success of the American Revolution was a 
cause almost as dear to Dubourg as was his friend- 
ship with Franklin and Rush. The extent of his 
intellectual support of America may be measured 
by his translations in the Ephémérides du citoyen, 
his editions of Franklin and Dickinson, and his 
original essays purporting to come from Philadel- 
phia. The influence of this support in crystallizing 
public opinion in favor of the American cause is 
inestimable. Something must be said also of Du- 
bourg’s material contribution, which has formerly 
been considered of less importance only because 
more widely shared by many other collaborators. 

Scores of volumes have been written on the im- 
portant and complicated history of French aid to 
the colonies during the American Revolution, and 
many pens have described the relations between 
Dubourg and Beaumarchais. But all previous dis- 
cussions have been written from the perspective 
of the creator of Figaro. There is value in going 
over the old story from a new point of view and 
examining the part played by Dubourg. Du- 
bourg’s relations with America have not been gen- 
erally treated with sympathy. He did not write a 
popular play, and few Americans besides Franklin 





ae Ina letter from Coder to Franklin, 16 June 1777. 
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have ever seen his deistical tracts. Yet he was un- 
deniably the first French supporter of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Hitherto unprinted historical 
documents give valuable new evidence that Du- 
bourg played a more valuable role in French for- 
eign affairs than he is usually credited with. 

Much of his actual assistance to the American 
cause consisted in recommending military person- 
nel and procuring them commissions in the Amer- 
ican forces. This activity was a mixed blessing. 
While French recruits like De Grasse and Lafay- 
ette performed an inestimable service, other offi- 
cers of less ability not only did little to advance the 
American cause, but created dissension among the 
American troops, who resented taking orders from 
inexperienced foreigners. During the later years 
of the war, French officers, ordinarily elevated in 
America one step above their rank in France, were 
regarded with some animosity by the American 
regulars, who considered their own training in ac- 
tual frontier combat as more valuable than the 
theories of Fontainbleu. In the early years of the 
war, however, every recruit was welcome. Soon 
after the outbreak of hostilities Dubourg wrote, 30 
August 1775, to Dr. John A. de Normandie in 
Philadelphia, recommending the military capacities 
of the bearer of his letter.’ 


Before the Barron de Woedtke’s departure for 
Pennsylvania his Country by Adoption, we have fre- 
quently talked over the men of merit with which that 
Country abounds more than any other I am acquainted 
with, I whom I profess to honor more particularly. I 
have not forgot you Sir in the number, tho I had not 
the honor of seeing you more than one Short Day. 
Having told him that you are descended from one of 
the most ancient noble famillys of Picardy, & allied 
to the house of Marlly, & knowing that he is also al- 
lied to that Noble familly, it has made him desirous of 
being more particularly recommended to you than to 
others of his future Country men. 


After more remarks on the virtues of the Baron 
de Woedtke and the glory of Europeans aiding in 
the American struggle for freedom, Dubourg says 
that he flatters himself that he is serving America 
by introducing the Baron. 


Europe now rings with the report of the exploits of 
the Bostonians, the eloquent writings of the Philadel- 
phians, the courage of your militia, & the wisdom of 
your Congress: if you continue united, Athens, 
Sparta, & Thebes must yield to you. there is one thing 
that I am in pain about it is, how you can get places 


1 The Papers of George Washington, 17, 1775, August 
2-September 5, Library of Congress, 1932. 
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for the numbers who must flock to you from all parts. 
If I was not sixty years of age I would not be the last. 


On the same day Dubourg wrote a long letter to 
Benjamin Rush with an even fuller account of the 
Baron de Woedtke’s merits and circumstances.* 
He is described as an unfortunate victim of a des- 
pot, the King of Prussia, “qu’il a servi fidélement 
et honorablement depuis sa plus tendre jeunesse, 
qui avoit paru connaitre parfaitement son mérite, 
et lui avoit marqué la plus grande confiance, et qui 
a changé tout a coup a son égard, et de son patron 
est devenu son cruel persécuteur.” Dubourg adds 
that, if the King of Prussia had not prevented the 
Baron from following the noble impulses of his 
heart, he would have supplied the Americans with 
guns, canon, and everything needed, but in his 
present melancholy circumstances he must depend 
on the generosity of his friends to supply even his 
passage to America. Dubourg’s intercession bore 
fruit, for de Woedtke embarked for America, ar- 
riving in February, 1776. He was commissioned 
a brigadier-general on 16 March. 

Rush’s answer to Dubourg is one of the most in- 
teresting personal documents of the American Rev- 
olution. It was written in Philadelphia on 16 Sep- 
tember 1776, but the vessel on which it was sent 
was captured by the British and the letter confis- 
cated by the authorities. It was then turned over 
to the British press. In the London Public Ad- 
vertiser, 9 December 1776 (No. 13154), it was 
published in full with the heading “Authentic 
Copy of a Letter from a Member of the Continental 
Congress, to his Correspondent in France.” One 
of the few letters from Rush to Dubourg still ex- 
tant, it gives a very interesting picture of the early 
days of American government and of Rush’s 
participation. 


I write this at a venture; I wish it may reach you; 
but I shall not complain if it falls into the hands of our 
enemies. It shall contain nothing but facts. 

The campaign was opened in this country on the 
27th of last month on Long Island, in the neighbour- 
hood of New York. Three thousand American troops 
opposed 10,000 British and Hessian troops for six 
hours. At last our people were obliged to give way, 
with the loss of about 1000 men killed and taken pris- 
oners. The enemy had 500 men killed and wounded in 
the action. Our troops behaved like veterans. Our 
brigade suffered three heavy fires in an open field, with- 
out moving. When the word of command to “fire” 
was given, the enemy gave way, and a total rout was 
expected ; but, alas! their numbers supplied their want 


2 Rush Manuscripts, Library Co. of Phila. 
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of order, and our men were surrounded and cut to 
pieces, or taken. The enemy soon after this Victory 
gained possession of Long Island, by means of their 
ships ; and as the heights of this island command New 
York, our troops are preparing to evacuate it. Gen- 
eral Howe’s army will probably winter there. The 
disaffected people begin to flock to his standard. Gen- 
eral Washington has it in his power to prevent their 
penetrating more than ten or eleven miles into the 
country around New York. Our army consists at 
present of 30,000 men; 20,000 at New York, and 
10,000 at Ticonderoga, under the command of General 
Gates. As we expect 20,000 Russians [sic] to rein- 
force General Howe next spring, we are about to in- 
crease our army to 60,000. They will suffer much 
from the want of woolens, unless soon supplied by 
our good friends, the subjects of the King of France. 

New governments are instituted in all the States 
founded on the authority of the people. They all dif- 
fer in some particulars; but they all agree in having 
their legislative officers chosen annually, and in estab- 
lishing a rotation of power. 

My countrymen have done me the honour of making 
me a Member of the Congress; I can therefore from 
authority assure you, that a fixed determination still 
prevails in that body, to establish the liberties of 
America, or to perish in their ruins. No difficulties 
discourage us; no losses depress us. We look only to 
Heaven and France for succour, being resolved, if we 
are subdued, that our last breath shall be “Independ- 
ence upon the Court of Britain.” Lord Howe sent a 
message to us a few days ago, requesting a confer- 
ence with some Members of the Congress. Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. John Adams, and Mr. Rutledge, were ordered 
to wait upon his Lordship. He talked much of his 
powers to accommodate the dispute between Britain 
and America, but said he could offer nothing, and 
promise nothing, till we returned to our allegiance. 
Here the negotiation ended. All America disdains 
such prapositions. I must here mention an anecdote 
in honour of Mr. Adams. When his Lordship asked, 
in what capacity he was to receive the gentlemen of 
the Congress? Mr. Adams told him “in any capacity 
his Lordship pleased, except in that of BRITISH 
SUBJECTS.” This illustrious patriot has not his 
superior, scarcely his equal, for abilities and virtue, 
on the whole continent of America. 

A confederation is now forming between the United 
States. Each state is to have an equal vote; but no 
question relative to peace and war, or other important 
matters, is to be determined by less than nine States. 
The States are to confer no titles; and no American 
is to hold any post under the States, who accepts of a 
title from a sovereign power. No Delegate is to sit 
in Congress more than three years in seven. A Coun- 
cil of State, consisting of one Delegate from each 
State, is to do business during the recess of the Con- 
gress. This business is always to be only of an exec 
utive nature. 
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We have nearly finished a treaty, which we expect 
soon to offer to your Court through the hands of Mr. 
Dean; and perhaps of Dr. Franklin. The common 
toasts in Philadelphia now are, “His Most Christian 
Majesty; and a speedy alliance between the King of 
France and the United States.” 

My wife joins in compliments to your dear M. Du- 
bourg, with my, dear friend, your’s most sincerely. 

P.S. The Baron Wathe [Woedtke] dishonoured 
your recommendation. He died a few weeks ago at 
Ticonderoga, with effects of hard drinking. The Che- 
valier Kormorvan behaved well. Five French officers 
arrived here yesterday from Martinique, with strong 
recommendations from the Governor of that Island. 


This letter tells us of the unfortunate end of the 
Baron de Woedtke and throws light on a period 
in the career of another recruit, the Chevalier Ker- 
morvan, a period about which not much other in- 
formation is available. Kermorvan’s comments on 
de Woedtke are on record in a letter to Franklin, 
12 August 1776, and serve as an interesting sup- 
plement to Rush’s. “J’ai appris que m. de woédke 
étoit mort au canada et n’avoit laissé que peu de 
regrets, j'en suis faché sincérement. J’avois une 
lettre de recommendation pour luy, de m: du 
bourg qui nous invitoit a estre amis et nous lier 
pour la cause commune, voila tous nos liens 
rompus.” * 

Strangely enough, the letter in the Public Ad- 
vertiser was printed without a signature and con- 
temporary readers, therefore, did not associate it 
with Rush. Either Rush left it unsigned, realizing 
that it might fall into British hands, or the British 
authorities deleted the signature, perhaps feeling 
that the distinguished name of Rush would reflect 
too much credit on the Americans. 

Dubourg, as we have seen, received the original 
of this letter enclosed in an envelope of different 
paper from the contents and written by a different 
hand. He previously had read the text in some 
English gazettes in which it had been printed with 
the greatest exactitude except that his own name 
had been deleted. He was glad to have the origi- 
nal in his possession “afin que le Ministre Anglois 
ne puisse pas en abuser, et opposer au notre la 
connivence du Gouverneur de la Martinique, qui 
semble étre suggérée, et démontrer conséquem- 
ment les mémes dispositions 4 Versailles.” * Du- 
bourg presumably thought that his name had been 


’L. H. Butterfield, Franklin, Rush, and the Chevalier 
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Bull. for 1946, 33-44, 1947. 
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omitted so that Stormont (the English minister) 
could complain at Versailles that the governor of 
Martinique was giving aid to the Americans. In 
this letter Dubourg makes no direct reference to 
the Baron de Woedtke, apparently assuming that 
his disappointment at the Baron’s dishonor should 
be expressed in silence. Indeed, he even disclaims 
having had any part in the general tendency to 
recommend officers to the American service above 
their true value. 

Not military affairs, however, but commercial 
were destined to be Dubourg’s principal material 
concern with the American Revolution. Because 
of his close acquaintance with Franklin and his 
zeal for the colonial cause, he was selected in Phil- 
adelphia as contact for the first commercial and 
diplomatic emissaries sent by the colonies to 
France. 

In January 1776 two enterprising Frenchmen, 
named Penet and Pliarne, sought private trade 
agreements from the Continental Congress in re- 
turn for much-needed military supplies. Their ac- 
tivities were known to the British, but variously 
construed. In a debate in the House of Lords 
they were designated, on one hand, as official 
French envoys, and on the other, as unscrupulous 
smugglers, seeking illicit profits. Penet enjoyed 
some measure of success in his negotiations, for he 
returned to France in May 1776, armed with let- 
ters for Dubourg and a contract with the secret 
committee of the Continental Congress. He in- 
formed Dubourg in his first interview that he had 
letters for him from Franklin and Rush, but that 
they had been left in Holland. This circumstance 
along with Penet’s apparent primary concern for 
his own monetary profit aroused Dubourg’s sus- 
picions, and on 31 May 1776 he wrote a detailed 
letter to Vergennes (secrétaire d’Etat des Affaires 
étrangéres) advising him against selecting Penet 
to carry out his projects for aiding America. 
Penet’s business dealings in America, he described 
as “not indeed of a dishonest man but of a not very 
scrupulous adventurer.” * Dubourg concluded, as 
he customarily did all letters on American affairs, 
with a statement of his own devotion to the Amer- 
ican cause, which might be interpreted as a sug- 
gestion that he would himself be willing to serve 
in the office for which Penet was unsuitable were 


5 Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation de la France 
a létablissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique 1: 478-480, 
Paris, 1886-1900. ‘ 

6 Benjamin Franklin Stevens, Facsimiles of manuscripts 
in European archives relating to America, 1773-1783, 6 
(566). Printed in Doniol, op. cit., 1: 505-506. 
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it not for a modest acknowledgment that his own 
powers were entirely inadequate to the greatness 
of the cause. 


... Et dans la supposition qu’on ne ptt s’en rapporter 
qu’avec beaucoup de réserve et de circonspection au 
S' Pennet, comment pourroit-on y suppléer, pour ne 
pas laisser les Colonies dénuées des ressources les plus 
nécessaires a leur défense, a laquelle la France a un 
si grand intérét. Je leur suis trés dévoué, regardant 
presque ce nouvel Etat comme ma seconde Patrie: Je 
me flatte qu’ils m’honorent d’une singuliére confiance, 
et aimerois mieux mourir que d’en abuser en aucune 
fagon, mais j’ai les bras trop courts pour embrasser un 
objet de cette conséquence. 


Vergennes in replying to Dubourg on the next 
day seemed to accept his opinions of Penet and 
advised him to charge Penet to be circumspect in 
all further dealings." If French aid to America 
received any publicity, Vergennes cautioned, all 
activity must be stopped. “Rappellés vous je vous 
prie ce que je vous ai dit, qu’on peut dissimuler 
certaines choses, mais qu’on ne veut pas les auto- 
riser.” This sentence reveals French policy, but 
it tells us nothing about Dubourg—certainly it 
does not indicate, as some writers have suggested, 
that Vergennes considered him garrulous to the 
point of being unfitted for confidential missions. 
Vergennes is here suggesting that leaks will come 
from Penet, not from Dubourg. 

A scant twelve days after his letter to Ver- 
gennes, Dubourg had completely changed his mind 
about Penet. In a letter of thirteen pages to 
Franklin, a translation of which eventually found 
its way to George Washington’s papers, Dubourg 
wrote enthusiastically about Penet and his poten- 
tial value to the American cause.* This important 
letter gives no support to the hypothesis that 
Beaumarchais was able to supplant Dubourg as 
agent for the colonies because of the latter’s offi- 
ciousness, self-importance, or desire for fame. 


After being long deprived of it, I had at length the 
pleasure of receiving news on y® 4th of May directly 
from you, by M. Penet arriving from Philadelphia. 
It [He] told me you had intrusted him with a letter & 
some papers to be delivered to me, but that he had left 
all his pacquets at Rotterdam fearing they might be 
intercepted in the passage from Holland to France. 
This at first gave me some inquietude. I hardly dared 
open myself to him; however, all his answers to my 


7 Vergennes to Dubourg, 1 June 1776, Doniol, op. cit., 
1: 506-507. 
8 The Papers of George Washington, 28: 1776. 
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different questions appeared so satisfactory that I did 
not longer hesitate to converse with him in the most 
unreserved manner. 


Dubourg expresses astonishment at learning from 
Penet that Franklin, the Congress, and the Amer- 
ican people felt doubt about the favorable disposi- 
tion of the French court toward the Americans. 
“When I assured him that all the wishes of our 
nation in general, and more especially of the Min- 
istry, were in favour of the Insurgents | saw upon 
his countenance such a natural diffusion of joy as 
compleatly determined me that I might confide in 
him.” Dubourg reports taking Penet to Versailles 
to converse with one of his physiocratic friends, 
DuPont, a confidential adviser of Turgot. Du- 
Pont assured his callers that the ministry had been 
considering means of giving financial aid. Penet 
had previously assured Dubourg the instant of his 
arrival that Franklin had recommended that he 
apply to Dubourg “upon all occasions, and not to 
confide in any but such Persons as I would answer 
for.” Penet had wanted Dubourg to assume com- 
plete charge of all American operations in France, 
but Dubourg explains in his letter to Franklin that 
he would have great difficulty in doing so without 
being furnished with credentials and also that he 
would suffer awkward consequences from neglect- 
ing his medical practice. This was a real dilemma. 


But, my attachment to you & your respectable friends, 
my gratitude for the sentiments of kindness with 
which you have inspired your countrymen towards 
me, my zeal for the cause of Justice of Liberty & of 
Humanity, in fine, the very necessity of the Conjunc- 
tures, wherein Providence seemed to have specially 
intended me in default of others of so honorable and 
indispensable a Service, carried my mind above all 
private considerations, and made me regard it as a 
sacred duty to devote myself without reserve to what 
was demanded of me in your name. . . . I compare 
my situation to that of one who having perceived him- 
self the only person at hand to collect precious effects 
after a Shipwreck or a Fire watches more scrupu- 
lously over that forced charge than over what passes 
at the same moment in his own house. 


Dubourg describes his efforts to obtain men and 
provisions for the American cause. The minis- 
ters had received him cordially, but he had been in 
danger of being cheated in his financial dealings. 
He had already obtained, however, 15,000 muskets. 
He had also been in touch with a number of off- 
cers whom he recommends to Franklin for com- 
missions. He had engaged two engineers, one of 
whom, a certain M. de Coudray, we shall hear 
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more about later. After praising de Coudray 
warmly, Dubourg adds, “I ought at the same time 
to let you know that many persons are less preju- 
diced in his favor . . . as he is engaged in very 
warm controversies with the Military, the Chym- 
ists, & with Mons. Buffon.” What chiefly retards 
operations, Dubourg reports, is lack of authority 
to make financial commitments. He suggests a 
plan involving correspondence with Arthur Lee in 
London. He is not acquainted with Lee, he says, 
but hopes to make contact through the Count de 
Lauraguais. Were it not that he regards oaths as 
the last resort of liars, he concludes, 


] would swear in this within your hands, a full hom- 
age & inviolable fidelity to the auguste Congress of 
the Most respectable Republic which has ever existed. 
But, my attachment to you answers sufficiently for my 
devotedness to that. May it long enjoy a subject such 
as you, and produce Likenesses of you from genera- 
tion to generation! And, may my services be agree- 
able to it in an under-rank to yours! I would die con- 
tentedly could I see my Country & yours intimately 
united; and could I contribute towards it, I should be 
at the summit of my wishes. 


Notable first of all in this letter is Dubourg’s zeal 
for the American cause, which indeed nobody has 
ever denied. Dubourg also appears much less eager 


to direct affairs than he is generally represented. 
He did not jump at Penet’s suggestion that he as- 
sume complete charge of all American operations 
in France, but carefully weighed the consequences 
of such an undertaking. He felt it a duty and a 
privilege to serve the Americans, but wanted no 


exclusive rights. His change of attitude toward 
Penet indicates also that he was likely to be wary 
of anyone on first acquaintance. This habitual 
caution, rather than any narrow jealousy, may ex- 
plain his much-publicized distrust of Beaumar- 
chais. The letter shows, finally, that Dubourg 
was actively engaged in furnishing materials to the 
colonies at the same time that Beaumarchais be- 
gan the organization of his house of Roderigue 
Hortalez & Company. 

On 19 June 1776, Dubourg wrote to Vergennes 
with a scheme for supplying arms to the colonies 
from the royal arsenals and asking Vergennes’ 
assistance in carrying it out. Shortly after, these 
arms were turned over to Pliarne and Penet by 
M. de la Tuillerie in a transaction which gave Du- 
bourg neither profit nor glory, but undoubtedly 
pleasure and perhaps some self-satisfaction in hav- 
ing aided the American cause. 


® Doniol, 1: 507-508. 
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On 6 July 1776, Dubourg wrote to Vergennes 
that the M. Tronson du Coudray, mentioned in the 
long letter to Franklin above, be equipped and dis- 
patched to America to serve as “directeur général 
d’artillerie et de génie.”'° After Beaumarchais 
later assumed virtually complete control of subsi- 
dized French aid to America, the latter supervised 
the equipping of du Coudray, thus carrying out a 
scheme which Dubourg had initiated. Du Coud- 
ray unfortunately turned out to be a bad risk. 
Temperamental and fond of intrigue he caused 
Beaumarchais a great deal of trouble. After in- 
cessant controversy over his rank and preroga- 
tives, du Coudray finally entered the American 
army as a volunteer with the simple grade of cap- 
tain and was later drowned in the Schuylkill. La- 
fayette viewed his death as “peut étre un heureux 
accident.” 

While Dubourg was seeking to persuade Ver- 
gennes to intervene actively on behalf of the col- 
onists, Silas Deane arrived in Paris from Philadel- 
phia on the same mission. He carried letters of 
introduction from Franklin, and his instructions 
issued by the committee of secret correspondence 
and probably written by Franklin directed him to 
entrust himself to Dubourg for the expediting of 
his affairs.** 


. .. When you come to Paris, by delivering Dr. 
Franklin’s letter to Monsieur Le Roy, at the Louvre, 
and M. Dubourg, you will be introduced to a set of 
acquaintance, all friends to the Americans. By con- 
versing with them you will have a good opportunity 
of acquiring Parisian French, and you will find in M. 
Dubourg a man prudent, faithful, secret, intelligent 
in affairs, and capable of giving you very sage advice. 
. . . With the assistance of Monsieur Dubourg, who 
understands English, you will be able to make imme- 
diate application to Monsieur de Vergennes, ministre 
des affaires étrangéres, either personally or by letter, 
if M. Dubourg adopts that method, acquainting him 
that you are in France upon business of the American 
Congress, in the character of a merchant, having 
something to communicate to him that may be mutu- 
ally beneficial to France and the North American 
Colonies. 


Deane arrived in Paris in July at the same mo- 
ment that Dr. Edward Bancroft arrived from Eng- 
land. Dubourg advised Deane and Bancroft to 
communicate with each other as little as possible 
and even to change their names. Dubourg himself 


10 Doniol, 1: 509. 

11 Doniol, 2: 317. 

12 Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the United States, 2: 78, Washington, 1889. 








gave out to the world at large that he had seen 
neither of them and that they had presumably left 
Paris soon after their arrival.'* Dubourg advised 
this secrecy in order to protect Deane from British 
espionage, but some critics have charged that he 
did it primarily to keep Deane under his own 
thumb and assure himself close participation in 
American affairs. Deane, however, was unwilling 
to conceal himself, regarding stealth as unworthy 
of his own position as emissary and disrespectful 
of Vergennes. When Dubourg wrote to Ver- 
gennes an account of what he had advised, the lat- 
ter replied “that such a step was both unnecessary 
and impolitic, as it would only strengthen suspi- 
cions by giving everything an air of mystery, while 
there was not the least occasion for it.” ™* 
Dubourg’s guidance and intermediation have 
been interpreted as being more of a hindrance than 
help to Deane, for the latter waited fruitlessly over 
a week for Dubourg to introduce him to Ver- 
gennes. Then he initiated action on his own be- 
half. We have Deane’s own account of the matter. 


M. Dubourg told me that the ministers would not see 
me, as they meant to be quite secret in any countenance 
they gave the United Colonies, and that my arrival in 
France was already known in London, in consequence 
of which Lord Stormont arrived express but a few 
days before and had applied to the court on the sub- 
ject. I showed him my commission and told him I 
was determined to apply; for every circumstance, in 
my opinion, was favorable instead of otherwise. On 
this he wrote a letter to Count de Vergennes, asking 
liberty to introduce me the Thursday following, on 
which day I went to Versailles, and, though the letter 
had not been delivered to his excellency, yet he gave 
us immediate admission.'® 


This seems to indicate that Deane would have 
been admitted by Vergennes without the inter- 
mediation of. Dubourg, but it does not show that 
Dubourg hindered Deane in any way. After this 
interview, which took place on 11 July, Deane re- 
turned to Paris with Dubourg. Two days later 
Deane had a fresh conference with Dubourg, 


who brought me a number of memorials from officers 
and engineers offering their services in America, 
some of whom I believe deserve the utmost encourage- 
ment ; but more of this hereafter. While I was casting 
in my mind how best to improve the present favorable 
crisis for supplying the Colonies, Monsieur Beau- 
marchais made proposals for procuring whatever 
should be wanted, but in such a manner as was under- 


13 Doniol, 1: 491. 


14 Wharton, 2: 116. 
15 Wharton, 2: 113-114. 
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stood by M. Dubourg to amount to a monopoly, which 
indeed was not his only objection, for Monsieur Beay- 
marchais, though confessedly a man of abilities, had 
always been a man of pleasure and never of business: 
but as he was recommended by Count Vergennes, M. 
Dubourg could not avoid noticing him, but immedi- 
ately expostulated with the count in a letter, which 
brought on embarrassments no way favorable, and | 
saw that M. Dubourg was so far from sounding the 
views of his superior in this manoeuver, that he was, 
with the best intentions in the world, in danger of 
counteracting his own wishes, the extent of which 
were to obtain the supplies of merchants and manu- 
facturers on the credit of the Colonies, in which the 
strictest punctuality and most scrupulous exactness 
would be necessary, and which, under the present diffi- 
culties of remittance I feared would not be lived up 
a>" 


The letter in which Dubourg “expostulated with 
the count” against entrusting Beaumarchais with 
all commercial transactions with the colonies shows 
more zeal for the welfare of America than animos- 
ity toward Beaumarchais. 


I saw M. de Beaumarchais this morning, and seeing 
that I was expressly authorized by you to do so, | 
willingly conferred with him without reserve. Every- 
one knows his wit, his talents, and nobody does more 
justice than I to his integrity, his discretion, his zeal 
for all that is great and good; I think him one of the 
fittest men in the world for political negotiations, but 
perhaps at the same time one of the least suited for 
mercantile transactions. He loves splendour, I am as- 
sured that he keeps young ladies, in short, he passes 
for a spendthrift, and there is not in France a mer- 
chant or manufacturer who has not this idea of him, 
and who would not hesitate a great deal to do the 
least commercial business with him. Thus he very 
much astonished me when he told me that you had 
commissioned him, not only to aid us with his knowl- 
edge, but to concentrate in himself alone, the entire 
management of all commercial operations.** 


Despite facetious observations by some historians 
that the author of this letter seems to forget that 
he is a doctor of medicine, not a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, Dubourg shows no puritanical distaste for 
Beaumarchais’ personal habits. He merely points 
out that they are expensive. Vergennes appar- 
ently did not consider this observation very dam- 
aging, however, for he turned Dubourg’s letter 
over to Beaumarchais for an answer. The latter 


three days later (16 July) replied to Dubourg with 
a half-ironical, half-serious reproach.’* 
16 Wharton, 2: 116. 


17 Stevens, Facsimiles, 9 (881). 
18 Stevens, Facsimiles, 9 (882). 
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.. . How does it affect our business, if I am a gay 
and ostentatious man and maintain young ladies? 

The young ladies whom I have maintained for 20 
years, Sir, are your very humble servants. They were 
five, four sisters and a niece. During the last 3 years 
two of these girls have died, to my great sorrow. I 
now only keep three—two sisters and my niece, which 
is, however sufficient display for a private individual 
like myself. But what would you have thought, if 
knowing me better, you had been aware that I carried 
the scandal so far as to keep men also, two nephews, 
very young and rather good-looking, and even the 
miserable father who brought such a scandalous per- 
son into the world? As for my love of splendour, 
that is much worse. For three years, finding lace and 
embroidered clothes too mean for my vanity, I have 
been proud enough to have always my wrists orna- 
mented with the finest plain muslin. The most superb 
black cloth is not too splendid for me. Sometimes 
even I have carried my love of dress so far as to wear 
silk when it is very warm... . 

... You are, Sir, an honest man, so inflamed with 
the desire of doing much good that you believe you 
are permitted to do a little evil in order to succeed. 

This is not exactly the moral of the Gospel, but I 
have known many people adopt it. It was in this 
sense that in order to convert heathens, the Fathers 
of the Church allowed themselves sometimes to make 
quotations of doubtful authenticity, holy calumnies 
which they named pious frauds among themselves. 


This response, however witty, does nothing to re- 
fute Dubourg’s charges. Beaumarchais concluded 
his letter by reminding Dubourg of their zeal for 
common friends and announcing that he would 
keep a dinner engagement with him that afternoon. 
Apparently by the time of their meeting Dubourg 
had softened, for Beaumarchais in describing their 
encounter to Vergennes (18 July) reported, “The 
good:Doctor perceiving that he had not been able 
to anger me chose to take me into his confidence. 
It is thus that Turkish women being unable to de- 
ceive their husbands, amuse themselves with lov- 
ing them for want of something better.” 

This sequence of letters is parallel to those con- 
cerning Dubourg’s relations with Penet. Moti- 
vated by zeal for the American cause and proceed- 
ing with a natural caution, Dubourg was at first 
suspicious of both men, but after further acquain- 
tance, during which both men undoubtedly as- 
sured him of their attachment to America, Du- 
bourg changed his opinion and welcomed their 
participation in the common cause. These letters 
do not show that Dubourg nursed a personal jeal- 
ousy of Beaumarchais, and there is no later evi- 
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dence of malice on Dubourg’s side. He persisted 
in his attempts to take over Beaumarchais’ com- 
mercial relations with the colonies, but this was, 
in Deane’s phrase, because of Beaumarchais’ 
“known carelessness in money matters.” 
Beaumarchais had become interested in Ameri- 
can affairs in 1775 while in London engaged in ne- 
gotiations with the Chevalier d’Eon, that interest- 
ing character in French diplomacy, who lived as a 
man for the first fifty years of his life, but agreed 
in negotiations with Beaumarchais to return to 
France and live as a woman for the rest of his or 
her existence. In London Beaumarchais met 
Arthur Lee, who convinced him of the ultimate 
success of the colonists in their struggle against 
England. Beaumarchais immediately sat down 
and wrote (21 September 1775) a long memoir to 
the King of France, predicting the victory of the 
colonists.*” This memoir is important in showing 
that Beaumarchais had espoused the American 
cause long before he was selected by Vergennes as 
administrator of French funds. By June 1776, 
even before the arrival of Deane, Beaumarchais 
had formed the imaginary house of Roderigue 
Hortalez & Company for the purpose of aiding 
the colonists.** Apparently the French govern- 
ment was to supply most of the funds, but Beau- 
marchais was free, if he wished, to provide more 
of his own as an investment. His interest in 
America was at first confined primarily to its po- 
tential value as a means of annoying. England. 
Unlike Dubourg, he was less interested in freeing 
the colonies than in attacking France’s chief en- 
emy. Best evidence of his motives comes from his 
contemporary partisan and chronicler, Paul Phi- 
lippe Gudin, who asserts that every time Beaumar- 
chais returned from England he harried Vergennes 
and Maurepas to look after the security of the 
state and seize America from England ; ‘de ne plus 
souffrir que les navires des négociants francais 
fussent enlevés impunément par les escadres ou les 
corsaires anglais. . . . il leur disait quelquefois : 
Si vous manquez cette grande et unique occasion 
d’affaiblir l’ennemi de la France, vous en serez 
punis par la verge de fer des historiens.” °° 
Gudin is probably a trustworthy witness con- 
cerning the motives of his friend, but he is less re- 
liable concerning the role of Dubourg. After de- 


20 Louis de Loménie, Beaumarchais et son temps, 2: 92, 
Paris, 1856. 

21 Doniol, 1: 483. 

22 Maurice Tourneux, ed., Histoire de Beaumarchais 
par Gudin de la Brenellerie, 200, Paris, 1888. 
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scribing him as a “habile médecin, meilleur bota- 
niste et assez bon littérateur, ami particulier de 
Franklin, séduit par l’amitié et par l’espérance 
toujours trompeuse de la fortune,” Gudin tells us 
that he fitted out a 


petit navire, fit une pacotille de tout son bien et l’ex- 
pédia pour Philadelphie. Puis, cherchant a détourner 
sur lui-méme la protection que le comte de Maurepas 
accordait a Beaumarchais, il ne sut rien de mieux, 
malgré tout son esprit, que de conseiller 4 ce ministre 
de ne pas trop se confier a un homme léger qui entre- 
tenait des filles. 


Dubourg addressed his letter to Vergennes, 
however, not to Maurepas. He also probably 
owned no petit navire of his own, and, even if he 
had equipped one, he had nothing to fear from 
Beaumarchais’ competition. I have found no ref- 
erences to a vessel of his own in Dubourg’s rather 
extensive correspondence concerning America nor 
in the works of his other contemporaries.** Many 
later writers have repeated almost verbatim this 
account of the petit navire, but their verbal simi- 
larities show that Gudin was their joint and only 
source. Dubourg engaged in a number of differ- 
ent commercial ventures designed to aid the Amer- 
icans; indeed he was completely ruined as a re- 
sult, but all his financial enterprises were subse- 
quent to his dispute with Beaumarchais. 

The latter was chosen by Vergennes over Du- 
bourg probably because of his previous diplomatic 
experience, particularly his success in the d’Eon 
affair. Dubourg, it will be remembered, had no 
objection to Beaumarchais’ heading diplomatic ac- 
tivities, but merely to his handling of funds. 

On the same day that Beaumarchais wrote to 
Vergennes concerning his interview with Dubourg 
(18 July), he wrote to Deane introducing himself 
as one with “the desire of helping the Americans 


23 The only evidence I have found of Dubourg’s being 
connected with privateering activities is a letter from 
Franklin to him (19 June 1778) reporting that he had 
officially requested that a friend of his be commissioned. 
Henry Stevens, Papers of Benjamin Franklin, 2: 461, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

“The great Point is to obtain the Consent of this Gov- 
ernment to the making such an Equipment as is proposed. 
We apply’d yesterday for that Consent, and hope to have 
an Answer today. If favourable, your Friend shall be 
gratified with a Commission immediately on giving the 
necessary Security to observe our naval Regulations, and 
not to commit hostilities against any Nation but the Eng- 
lish.” 

Franklin’s petition was apparently rejected, for this let- 
ter is endorsed: “M. Franklin est bien faché de le mal- 
heureux Evénment qu’empéche.” 
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to shake off the English yoke” and offering to pro- 
vide “all such articles which the Americans shall 
be in need of and which they can not any more get 
from England.” ** He added, however, that he 
must deal in person with Deane, being unwilling to 
“grant either to Mr. Dubourg or to anybody else 
the confidence of speaking freely” of his plan. 
This letter put Deane in a quandary. He had been 
assured by the secret committee in Philadelphia 
that Dubourg would be his contact in France, yet 
here was another man, unknown and unrecom- 
mended, who offered to do at once what Dubourg 
could only express hope of bringing about in the 
future. At the same time he learned from Du- 
bourg that he had had a misunderstanding with 
Beaumarchais, “the latter giving out that he could 
effect everything we wished for, and the former 
from the known circumstances of M. Beaumar- 
chais and his known carelessness in money mat- 
ters, suspecting he could procure nothing, and the 
more so as he promised so largely.” *° Deane, 
therefore, wrote to Conrad Gérard de Rayneval, 
then First Secretary to the French Foreign Office, 
and was invited with Dubourg to come to Ver- 
sailles the next morning, Here, as he says in his 
report to the secret committee, “I had fresh as- 
surances of the utmost freedom and protection in 
their ports and on their coasts; that in one word, 
I might rely on whatever Mons. Beaumarchais 
should engage in the commercial way of supplies.” 
On 20 and 27 July, Deane wrote letters to Beau- 
marchais accepting his offers. 

Dubourg, naturally enough, did not relish being 
bypassed, and he made one or two attempts to re- 
place Beaumarchais as Vergennes’ secret agent be- 
fore giving up as a hopeless task. According to 
Edward Bancroft, Vergennes enlisted Dubourg’s 
aid on 19 July. When on that date Deane asked 
for 200 light brass field cannon, Vergennes replied 
that all in his purview were stamped with the arms 
of France, but proposed either to have the arms 
erased or to have other cannon cast. “Mr. Du- 
bourg was commissioned by Mr. de Vergennes to 
look out for a suitable Foundery ; which he did, & 
fixed on that of Angolime.” ** A proposal made 
by Dubourg to Gerard on 2 August, which Beau- 
marchais somehow got wind of, led to the latter's 
writing an angry letter to Vergennes on the same 
day. 


24 Wharton, 2: 99-100. 
25 Wharton, 2: 117. 
26 Stevens, Facsimiles, 9 (890). 
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Je ne puis m’empécher de vous dire que pendant que 
nous étions ensemble ce matin, le Docteur Du Bourg, 
ce cruel bavard, était chez M' Gérard avec M" Deane 
qu'il traine partout. Il a été faire, dit-il, une sépara- 
tion de ses droits et des miens, en proposant a M' Gé- 
rard de me laisser toute la partie politique de l’affaire 
des Américains et toutes les fournitures de munitions 
prohibées se réservant a lui et sa Compagnie toute la 
correspondance pour les affaires de Commerce ete. 
... Vous jugés quel bon effet tout ce radotage, et 
mon nom, et la politique et les Américains ont fait sur 
M' Gérard qui strement ne savait pas un mot de tout 
cela. J’ai manqué de battre ce docteur quand il me 
l’a rendu; mais je me suis réprimé et lui ai tourné le 
dos sans réponse. C’est a vous, Monsieur le Comte, 
a nous délivrer de ce funeste et brouillon agent. Pour 
moi, je renoncerais a tout s'il fallait tous les jours 
essuyer de telles contradictions. Remédiés commes 
pourrés a son indiscrétion auprés de M* Gérard, et 
pour le radoteur médecin je vous le recommande et 
pour mon compte et pour le votre.?7 


We can discount both Beaumarchais’ Christian 
forebearance and his threat to fling up the whole 
enterprise. One thing the letter shows is that as 
late as 2 August, Deane was still willing to do 
business with Dubourg, despite his concurrent ne- 
gotiations with Beaumarchais. In books on Beau- 
marchais, Dubourg is usually described as a ba- 
vard, and a reason given for Vergennes’ prefer- 
ence of Beaumarchais is that Dubourg lacked the 
ability to keep his own counsel and conceal his ac- 
tivities. Another letter which Beaumarchais 
wrote to Vergennes on 21 September undoubtedly 
has added to Dubourg’s reputation for loquacity. 


Nous cherchons bien loin qui fait éclater l’affaire des 
munitions, et j’apprens dans l’instant que le docteur 
fait sans cesse des travaux publics sur cet objet. Le 
baron de Rullecourt qui sort de chez moi, et qui, par 
parenthéze, voudrait mener aux insurgens un corps 
bien discipliné de 600 hommes qu’il tient sous sa main, 
a été chez le 1°" et y a trouvé le second. Ils luy ont 
assuré que non seulement le ministére de France trou- 
verait excelent qu’il passat a ce service, mais qu’on 
lui donnerait par écrit dans sa poche l’assurance de 
cette adhézion. Si pendant que nous fermons la porte 
d’un coté on ouvre la fenestre de l’autre, il est bien 
impossible que le secret ne perce pas. Ce sont ces 
bavards la qui, semblable au chien de Lafontaine, ne 
font pas et nuisent 4 qui veut faire, 4 qui il faut im- 
poser silence. Qu’ils se mettent en avant s’ils veu- 
lent, mais qu’ils n’y mettent point le ministére.?8 


Before accepting too readily the view that Dubourg 
imperiled French aid by his bavardage, let us re- 
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member that it is his rival who is making the 
charge and making it moreover in letters to their 
superior. Beaumarchais tried to discredit Du- 
bourg, just as Dubourg had attempted to discredit 
Beaumarchais. All accusations of Dubourg’s talk- 
ing too much stem from Beaumarchais. Silas 
Deane has nothing to say against Dubourg on this 
score. Indeed he found to the contrary that Du- 
bourg’s insistence on secrecy was unreasonable. 
Yet later critics have not balanced against Beau- 
marchais’ charges this evidence of Dubourg’s cau- 
tion, but have used it against Dubourg, interpret- 
ing it as an attempt to monopolize Deane. The 
best evidence on Dubourg’s value to the American 
cause is a statement made by Deane to the secret 
committee. Summing up his general impressions 
on 18 August, he wrote : 


M. Dubourg has continued to render me every assist- 
ance in his power; to be particular would swell this 
letter beyond all bounds. His abilities and connections 
are of the first style in this kingdom, and his zeal for 
the cause of the United Colonies is to be described 
only by saying that at times it is in danger of urging 
him beyond both; in short, I am every way deeply in- 
debted to him personally for bringing me acquainted 
with agreeable persons of rank and character, and on 
account of my honored constituents for assisting me 
to make such a favorable beginning and progress in 
my business. I know not how affluent he may be, but 
as he has really for some time devoted himself to as- 
sist in this negotiation, I am confident something hon- 
orable will be thought of for him. I have compli- 
mented him by asking of him his portrait to be sent to 
his and my friends in America in my private capacity. 
mentioning our mutual friend Dr. Franklin. This I 
found so agreeable, that I am confident some such 
distinction would be more acceptable than more lucra- 
tive rewards.”° 


Deane says that Dubourg may sometimes attempt 
things beyond his abilities or his connections, but 
he makes no reflections whatsoever on his discre- 
tion. After these words testifying to Dubourg’s 
service in introducing Deane to persons of rank 
and character, we are surprised to read that John 
Adams, who replaced Deane in Paris, referred to 
Dubourg as “a man of letters, and of good charac- 
ter, but of little consequence in the French 
world.” *° 5 
On Dubourg’s value to the American cause we 
may quote a source very trustworthy on this sub- 
ject—the enemy. Lord Stormont, the English 
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minister in France wrote (24 July 1776) to Lord 
Weymouth at the home office, 


There is a Physician here, called Barbeu du Bourg 
who is in regular Correspondence with Doctor Frank- 
lin, and who helps to circulate all those Reports to our 
Disadvantage, which are so greedily received by the 
Witlings and Coffee house Politicians, of this country, 


who are always loudest, when they talk of what they 
least understand.*1 


Although Vergennes and Beaumarchais deplored 
Dubourg’s propaganda activities, we see that his 
vociferousness did more than they realized to pro- 
mote colonial interests and harrass the enemy. A 
short time after the arrival of Franklin in Paris, 
Stormont complained again to Weymouth (25 De- 
cember 1776), 


That Physician du Bourg, whom your Lordship has 
heard of sent Cards all over Paris, notifying to his 
acquaintance the arrival of Doctor Franklin—I have 
already observed to your Lordship that Numbers of 
People resort to Him (Franklin), but there are very 
few Persons of Condition among them.** 


As soon as Benjamin Franklin arrived in France 
(4 December 1776) he communicated first of all 
with Dubourg, who he expected would be able to 
put him in touch with Deane.** 


My dear good friend will be much surprised to re- 


ceive a letter from me dated from France, a thing not 
expected by either of us. I left Philadelphia the 26th 
October last, on board a man of war belonging to Con- 
gress, and in thirty days we cast anchor in the bay of 
Quiberon. On the voyage we captured two English 
ships, which we have brought with us. The ship is 
bound for Nantes, but as the wind was against our 
entering the Loire, we waited some days in the bay, 
until, in my impatience to land, I availed myself of the 
opportunity of a boat to come hither, whence I will go 
by land to Nantes, where probably I shall make a brief 
stay. Learning that the post leaves here tonight, I 
take this opportunity of saluting you, and also my 
dear Madame Dubourg, and Miles. Biheron and Bas- 
seport, whom I hope soon to have the pleasure to find 
in good health. 

I suppose Messrs. Deane and Morris have the hon- 
our of being known to you, and as I am not aware of 


31 Stevens, Facsimiles, 13 (1340). 
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their address, I take the liberty of addressing a word 
to each of them, under cover to you, and I beg you 
will forward the same to them. I will take care to pay 
all your expenses. : 

I perceive you have had bad news of our affairs in 
America; but it is untrue. The English, served by 
their ships, have gained a footing in two islands; but 
they have not extended to the mainland, where we 
keep them in awe. Our army was a mile or two from 
theirs, when I left, and both sides entrenched. In 
various skirmishes of late, between parties of 500 and 
1000 men a side, we have’ always had the advantage 
and have driven them from the field with loss, our fire 
doing more harm than theirs. Upon the sea we have 
greatly harrassed their commerce, taking very many 
of their West Indian ships, which daily arrive at our 
ports. But I will not dwell upon this matter until I 
have the pleasure of seeing you. 


Exactly one month later (4 January 1777) Du- 
bourg wrote to Rush, describing his pleasure in 
the arrival of Franklin, “votre cher Papa,” and 
the sensation which his arrival had created in 
Paris.** 


Tant de gens crient a cette occasion contre la foi- 
blesse de notre Cour que ce cri méme leur en impose 
jusqu’a un certain point. Les Merchands et gens 4 
argent se confédérent pour aller au devant de vos be- 
soins, et leurs secours quoiqu’ intéressés n’en seront 
pas moins efficaces, et leur concurrence nombreuse 
sera un frein a la cupidité des moins honnétes. Les 
Nobles et gens de guerre s’empressent d’offrir a vos 
Deputés des services plus généreux et plus gratuits en 
apparence, mais mille honnétes gens ont vu a regret 
que l’on ait été peu délicat sur le choix, et qu’on vous 
ait envoyé parmi quelques bons, et excellens Officiers, 
quelques sujets assez mal famés, et dont la plus part 
se sont fait acheter plus qu’ils ne valaient. toute ma 
consolation c’est de n’avoir point pris de part 4a cela. 
M Deane aura surement rendu compte au Comité se- 
cret du Congrés de la maniére dont on lui a forcé la 
main a cet égard. 


We have already referred to Rush’s terse an- 
nouncement, which Dubourg received just prior 
to this letter, that the Baron de Woedtke had dis- 
honored Dubourg’s recommendation by drinking 
himself to death. It is somewhat difficult to recon- 
cile with this circumstance Dubourg’s being able 
to console himself that he had personally had noth- 
His accom- 
panying reference to “la cupidité des moins hon- 
nétes” may have been a reflection on his rival, 
Beaumarchais, whose privileges had not amounted 
to a monopoly as Dubourg had at first feared that 
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they would. Although Beaumarchais superseded 
Dubourg as principal source of supply for the col- 
onies, Dubourg was not forbidden to carry on his 
own activities. 

From the outbreak of hostilities in America un- 
til his death in 1779, Dubourg projected schemes 
of his own less spectacular only to those of Roder- 
igue Hortalez and Company. Like Beaumarchais, 
he lost his entire fortune in the process, but, unlike 
Beaumarchais, he did not survive to dramatize his 
loss, which has remained not only uncompensated 
but completely unrecognized. 

Before Franklin’s arrival in France, Dubourg 
had attempted to negotiate a contract between Si- 
las Deane and the controllers of the French to- 
bacco monopoly.*® When Dubourg first broached 
the subject to Deane, the latter paid little attention 
because he was then considering another plan pro- 
posed at Bourdeaux. In August, however, when a 
representative of the fermiers généraux offered 
pecuniary advances, Deane led them to hope for 
the arrival of abundant cargoes of tobacco in De- 
cember, January, and February. When a cargo 
of American tobacco did arrive at Nantes on the 
ninth of December, the fermiers généraux ex- 
pected to exercise the option of purchasing. Du- 
bourg at first told them they must await the ar- 
rival of Franklin, but one of their number offered 
an advantageous price and pleaded an urgent need 
to supplant repleted stocks. Dubourg, realizing 
the inexpediency of vexing the fermiers généraux 
or of obliging them to seek other sources, there- 
upon attempted to open and to superintend nego- 
tiations. He offered to organize a company of 
French and Americans which would contract to 
sell 20,000 hogsheads to the fermiers généraux at 
seven sous a pound. Considering the advances 
already made, this would amount to a total of eight 
sous a pound. Deane was ready to deal with Du- 
bourg’s company, but one of the negotiators in- 
sisted upon a prior meeting of a committee of the 
fermiers généraux at which he shed doubt on the 
ability of Dubourg’s company to execute its prom- 
ises. As a result no agreements were made, and 
the fermiers généraux bargained that year with 
Holland and other European nations for less than 
mediocre tobacco. “‘Au moyen de leur privilege 
exclusif, ils débiteront également, et se moqueront 
des cris du peuple.” 

Dubourg hoped to reopen negotiations, how- 
ever, as soon as Franklin arrived from London. 
By the end of January he had actually-organized 
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his society, with a banker of Paris and a merchant 
of Dunkerque as chief backers, and he invited 
Franklin to become a member.** The society pro- 
posed to outfit ships for sending French merchan- 
dise to America in return for which they would 
receive tobacco and other North American prod- 
ucts. The fermiers généraux had meanwhile 
agreed to accept an annual consignment of up to 
20,000 hogsheads of tobacco at eight sous a pound 
and to allow Dubourg to sell in other countries if 
the price exceeded this figure. Each member of 
the company, in addition to investing his capital, 
was to participate in managing common affairs ac- 
cording to his own interests and abilities. Du- 
bourg suggested that Franklin for his part could 
supervise the purchase and expedition of commod- 
ities in American ports as well as the construction 
of vessels there, if these were needed. Franklin, 
he felt, would agree with him that such a society 
would bring about a mutually advantageous ex- 
change of goods between the two countries and 
that each associate would earn for himself not only 
a legitimate profit, but a handsome return on his 
investment. 

The outbreak of the American war had made 
the tobacco trade in France more lucrative than 
ever. Before the war all the American tobacco 
had to be shipped directly to Great Britain; the 
stocks destined for France were sold in France at 
five sous a pound. During the war, tobacco in 
America became cheaper, vessels were no longer 
required to touch at Great Britain before proceed- 
ing to France, and the price in France became con- 
siderably higher the fermiers généraux having 
contracted to pay eight sous a pound. The same 
vessels, moreover, on the return voyage could 
carry French merchandise to America at a con- 
siderable profit. The only drawback was the dan- 
ger from British vessels in the voyage from one 
continent to another. If the risks could be reck- 
oned at less than the three sous a pound difference 
in the price of tobacco before and after the out- 
break of war, however, Dubourg’s colleagues could 
be sure of their profit.*” 

Dubourg had received estimates that during the 
winter months the insurance on vessels making the 
trans-Atlantic voyage would amount to between 
15 and 18 per cent and during the summer months, 
when days were longer and hazards of capture 
greater, insurance would be between 20 and 25 per 
cent. Dubourg computed that even at 25 per cent, 
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insurance would raise the cost of tobacco no more 
than one sou a pound. One could expect, there- 
fore, that tobacco which sold at five sous before the 
war could be sold with a profit at six during the 
war. The guaranteed price of eight sous for 20,- 
000 hogsheads would, therefore, promise a very 
handsome return, not to speak of the additional 
profit to be anticipated on the merchandise trans- 
ported on the westward voyage. The only consid- 
erations which had heretofore intimidated Du- 
bourg’s prospective investors were the possibility 
that the price of tobacco would rise in America, 
that war would break out between France and 
England, or that the colonies would return to their 
dependent position. Dubourg discounted the like- 
lihood of the first and third possibilities and ar- 
gued that the second would not necessarily inter- 
fere with their commerce. 

Apparently Franklin did not invest in the pro- 
jected company. At the time that negotiations 
were proceeding, Dubourg addressed a letter to 
Franklin, Deane, and Lee as joint American com- 
missioners, proposing to advance them either cloth 
or guns (model of 1763 taken from the royal ar- 
senals) in return for Virginia and Maryland to- 
bacco of equal value.** Dubourg was to deliver 
the guns or cloth to the port in France the most 
convenient for exporting them to America, and the 
Americans were to deliver the tobacco to the most 
convenient port in America, but each party was to 
transport across the ocean at his own risk the 
goods delivered to the foreign port. On 1 Febru- 
ary 1777 Dubourg wrote a formal letter to the 
three commissioners notifying them of his contract 
to furnish the fermiers généraux with 20,000 hogs- 
heads of tobacco and requesting the protection ot 
the Continental Congress.*® 

Beaumarchais either participated in the original 
contract as a member of Dubourg’s company or 
followed Dubourg’s lead and later negotiated a 
similar contract in his own interest, for an account 
of a treaty in January, 1778, between the fermiers 
généraux and Franklin and Deane appeared in 
Affaires de l Angleterre et de l Amérique. Ac- 
cording to this treaty, certified by Beaumarchais 
and Ray de Chaumont, the state of Virginia was 
to furnish 20,000 hogsheads annually to the fer- 
miers généraux, and until this amount had been 
delivered to French ports, Virginia was not to send 
a single hogshead to another European power. 
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The treaty was concluded for 7, 14, or 21 years, 
each party having the option to renew or annul it 
at the seventh or fourteenth year. 

Even though Franklin invested no funds of his 
own in Dubourg’s scheme, he naturally did all in 
his power to promote it—not only out of consid- 
eration of friendship but because the scheme prom- 
ised the delivery of much-needed supplies to his 
countrymen. He introduced Dubourg, for ex- 
ample, to various merchants and sea captains 
whose aid Dubourg attempted to enlist. One of 
these, William Alexander, wrote Franklin a long 
letter on commercial and maritime details involved 
in Dubourg’s tobacco scheme.** 

Entirely apart from enterprises in which he was 
himself concerned, Dubourg served as Franklin's 
unofficial purchasing agent. He arranged advan- 
tageous terms for the purchase of cloth and guns 
and gave Franklin advice on market fluctuations. 
He also supervised the tailoring of 300 American 
uniforms, arranging in particular a greater flair 
and fullness in a consignment of cloaks, thereby 
making them more comfortable and more agree- 
able to the view.** On more than one occasion he 
used his influence with Turgot in Franklin’s be- 
half and arranged interviews between Franklin 
and the French statesman. 

Just four months before his death, Dubourg 
served as intermediary between Franklin and some 
French commercial interests from whom Franklin 
was seeking to negotiate a loan. After Franklin’s 
independent efforts had failed, Dubourg called on 
him to answer a series of questions, which, he felt, 
would expedite the loan.** He asked, for example, 
what minimum sum Franklin would accept from 
each investor, the amount of interest he would pay, 
and the date of maturity of the loan, whether the 
end of the war or several years after. He won- 
dered whether the loan was authorized by the Con- 
tinental Congress, whether Franklin himself 
would pay out the annual interest, whether he 
would allow a small commission to agents who 
persuaded others to lend money, and whether he 
would adopt a common French method of accept- 
ing a part of the loan in silver and the rest in Amer- 
ican paper money. He assured Franklin that with 
satisfactory answers to these questions, Franklin 
might renew his application. Dubourg added an- 
other question of concern to himself alone. He 
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had two letters of credit payable by the Continental 
Congress at Boston and wondered whether the 
Congress would accept out of his letters 25 Louis 
dor at par value in exchange for a parcel of un- 
cultivated land in one or several of the colonies. 
Congress would not have to release precious specie 
in thus retiring this small portion of its paper obli- 
gation, which honor would oblige it sooner or 
later to acknowledge. Dubourg, on his part, 
would receive a deed of uncertain value, but this 
would be better than the total loss to which he was 
otherwise resigned. By this time Dubourg had 
probably expended all of his estate on various 
American schemes, and realizing that he had only 
a short time to live, was endeavoring to regain 
some tangible assets for his heirs. Unfortunately 
he was not granted either time by fate or payment 
by his American debtors. He died several weeks 
later, December 13, 1779, practically penniless. 
His estate was at such a low ebb that a sale was 
later held in his apartment of all the books of his 
library.*° 

A few days after Dubourg’s death, Franklin re- 
ceived a pathetic letter from Coder, one of Du- 
bourg’s close friends, concerning the plight of Du- 
bourg’s nephew, |’Air de la Motte.*® Four months 
before the arrival of Silas Deane in Paris, Dubourg 
had withdrawn his nephew from medical school, 
where Dubourg was paying the tuition, in order to 
employ him as confidential secretary so that his 
affairs concerning America would not have to be 
confided to strangers. The lad served his uncle 
and America with zeal and discretion for two 
years. At the death of his uncle, however, he 
found himself without profession and without es- 
tate. Creditors had attached everything belonging 
to his uncle, his debts outweighing the estate. Du- 
bourg had died grieving over the impecunious 
state in which he left his nephew, aware that la 
Motte would have been able to finish his studies 
had he not instead devoted himself to the Ameri- 
can cause. Coder had promised Dubourg not to 
abandon his nephew and had accordingly taken 
him to live in his cottage and share his none-too- 
ample fortune. Coder applied to Franklin to use 
his influence with the Continental Congress to 
make it possible for Dubourg’s nephew to continue 
his medical studies, the least, he felt, the American 
Congress could do to compensate |’Air de la Motte 
for his zeal and fidelity. Thus we come to the 
tragic finale of Dubourg’s participation in the 
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American revolution. If compensation was ever 


made to his nephew, it must have come directly 
and quietly from Franklin’s private purse and not 
from any official action of the American govern- 
ment. 

Beaumarchais then was not the only French 
citizen to suffer personal and financial loss by sup- 
porting the American Revolution. Because of the 
necessary secrecy involved in Dubourg’s commer- 
cial transactions, we can never know the actual 
value of materials delivered to the American forces 
through his efforts. Enough was sent to ruin him. 
Probably few Americans but Franklin were even 
aware of the extent of his material contribution. 

Valuable as it was, however, even more impor- 
tant was his conviction of the justice of the Amer- 
ican cause and his faith in the moral integrity of 
the American people. The value of his moral sup- 
port can never be estimated although some attempt 
will be made in the following pages to describe 
its development. Apart from his uneasiness over 
the future of his nephew, Dubourg probably felt 
happiness and pride in devoting his energies as 
well as his whole estate to the new republic. 


Ill. JOURNALISTIC TRIBUTES TO AMERICA 


Dubourg’s initial contribution to the cause of 
freedom was his introducing American letters to 
France. Before his translations of Franklin, Dick- 
inson, and Rush appeared in book form, he had 
parts of them inserted in Ephémérides du citoyen 
along with some other works from the American 
continent. Franklin’s letters in the Gazette d’Epi- 
daure and his more important miscellaneous works 
in the Ephémérides published under Dubourg’s 
sponsorship are among the first writings from an 
American pen to appear in France. The editors of 
the Ephémérides, who regarded the Americans as 
perhaps the most respectable people in the world, 
traced their good opinion in part to the noble and 
precise responses of Franklin in his examination 
before Parliament, and they acquired from Dickin- 
son’s Letters the view that the world must look to 
the American character for “une idée de la dignité 
dont l’espéce humaine est susceptible.” ' 


1 Ephémérides du citoyen, ou bibliothéque raisonnée des 
sciences morales et politique appeared in twelve monthly 
numbers in the years 1767 to 1771. In 1765-1766 only six 
numbers appeared, and in 1772 only two numbers. Subse- 
quent footnotes will refer to the set in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris. First appears the year, second the vol- 
ume, third the part, and last the pages. The quotation 
concerning Dickinson is then; 1769, 5 (ii) : 45. 
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The Ephémérides began publication in Novem- 
ber 1765 as “un ouvrage périodique, critique et 
moral, a peu prés dans le gottt du Spectateur ang- 
lais,” but it soon devoted itself almost exclusively 
to politics and economics. Its founder, Abbé Bau- 
deau, at first attacked the doctrines of Quesnay, 
but shortly became converted to the doctrines of 
the physiocrats, and offered them the use of his 
own journal after their organ, Le journal de l’agri- 
culture, temporarily ceased publication in 1767. 
From 1765 to May 1768 Baudeau and the Marquis 
de Mirabeau served as joint editors of the Ephé- 
mérides. During its first year it carried the sub- 
title Chronique de lesprit national, which was 
changed in 1766 to Bibliothéque raisonnée des sci- 
ences morales et politique. Du Pont de Nemours 
acted as editor from May 1768 until March 1772, 
at which time it was banned by the authorities. At 
the end of 1774 with the advent of the more liberal 
administration of Turgot, the publication was re- 
vived by Abbé Baudeau with the title Nouvelles 
ephémérides économiques (December 1774—June 
1776), but in its new form it carried nothing per- 
taining to American literature or Franklin. Abbé 
Roubaud, author of its single article on American 
affairs, “Réflexions politiques sur l’Amérique,” 
actually regretted the discovery of America, feel- 
ing that the slaughter of twenty millions of Indians 
and Europeans was too great a price to pay for a 
society of three million American-English. In his 
analysis of the political situation, however, he fa- 
vored American independence proposed by Josiah 
Tucker, Dean of Gloucester. Revived again in 
January 1788, the Nouvelles ephémérides still car- 
ried nothing concerning American letters. 

The extent of Dubourg’s influence in determin- 
ing the editorial policies of the Ephémérides can- 
not be measured precisely. We have Rush’s eye- 
witness account of Dubourg’s intimacy with Mira- 
beau and several handsome compliments paid to 
Dubourg in the pages of the Ephémérides itself. 
In 1774 Dubourg asked Franklin to send mail to 
him in care of Abbé Baudeau and to enclose an en- 
velope addressed to Turgot so that he might avail 
himself of the government franking privilege.* 
Probably Dubourg was on such good terms with 
all the staff of the Ephémérides that they were 
glad to print anything he contributed. His own 
opinions were fully in accord with the physiocrats, 
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a further reason why his contributions would be 
welcomed. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the editors of the 
Ephémeérides took it for granted that Franklin sub- 
scribed to their principles, and they not only re- 
printed those of his works which exhibited com- 
mon doctrines, but they made specific statements 
of Franklin’s adherence to their views. The 
French, they affirmed, were the first to merge 
moral and political principles into an exact science, 
but great economic truths were found also in the 
works of some eminent foreigners. “Et qui ne 
sait,” they wrote, “que les Anglois ont aujourd’hui 
leur Benjamin FRANKLIN, qui a adopté les 
Principes & la Doctrine de nos Economistes fran- 
gois, Doctrine qu'il est si digne de promulgeur & 
de défendre.” * Franklin himself never made in 
return such a rapturous endorsement of the physi- 
ocrats, but he did praise the Ephémérides lavishly. 
In a letter to Du Pont de Nemours in 1772, he 
wrote concerning the journal, “You are doing a 
great deal of Good to Mankind, for which I am 
afraid you are not duly rewarded, except in the 
Satisfaction that results from it to your benevo- 
lent Mind.” ® 

The first work by Franklin to appear in the 
Ephémérides was anonymous, and it is possible 
that the editors never knew who the author was. 
This is his letter “On the Price of Corn, and Man- 
agement of the Poor” signed Arator which had 
appeared originally in the London Chronicle, 27- 
29 November 1766.6 All the other works by 
Franklin were probably given a place under Du- 
bourg’s auspices. First of these was the account 
of his famous examination before the House of 
Commons on the subject of the stamp acts, which 
had appeared originally in the London Chronicle, 
4 and 7 July 1767. Dubourg supervised a trans- 
lation for the Ephémérides in which it was given 
the title, “Des troubles qui divisent |’Angleterre 
et ses Colonies.” * Another work which had ap- 
peared first in the London Chronicle, Franklin’s 
twelve “Positions to Be Examined,” was trans- 
lated in the Ephémérides and printed with exten- 
sive comments by the editors.* For some unac- 
countable reason, this axiomatic statement of eco- 
nomic principles, closely allied in form and sub- 
stance to much of Dubourg’s own work, was not 


41767, 1 (i): 68. 

5 Smyth, Writings, 5: 409. 

6 1767, 1 (ii) : 5-18. 

71768, 4 (i) : 28-91; (ii) : 159-192. 
8 1769, 3 (ii) : 7-52. 
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reprinted by Dubourg in his edition of Franklin’s 
(Euvres. 

Two letters in the Ephémérides citing Franklin 
as an authority on rural life were almost certainly 
written by Dubourg. In the first of these, 12 
March 1769, he supports the observation of a for- 
mer contributor that it would be both useful and 
pleasant to live in an agricultural land with homes 
close enough for mutual aid, but separated suffi- 
ciently to avoid mutual annoyance and corruption.° 
After citing New York as a very prosperous coun- 
try where there are no cities, he draws directly 
from Franklin to describe it as one of the flourish- 
ing American colonies in which the population 
doubles every twenty years. 


Les Habitants, quoiqu’originaires d’Europe dédaignent 
la vie renfermée des Citadins, entassés les uns sur les 
autres, dans des maisons qui se touchent. . . . Ils ai- 
ment a jouir de l’air qui donne la vie, & du spectacle 
de la belle nature, qui raméne a I‘idée de son Auteur, 
& ace mouvement si pur & si doux de reconnoissance 
& de respect pour la Providence, d’intérét & d’amour 
pour les semblables qu’elles nous a donnés, & qui par- 
tagent avec nous les bienfaits. 


The author adds that the English have several 
times tried to force the inhabitants into cities, but 


the wise and simple citizens have refused to give 


up country life. Although the English have built 
forts and trading posts at Albany and elsewhere, 
these are inhabited only by professional soldiers 
and traders. “Dans aucun pays du monde, on ne 
trouve des femmes plus belles, méme dans un Age 
avancé ; des hommes mieux faits & plus robustes, 
des génies plus élevés, des caractéres plus doux, 
& des courages plus intrépides.” This idyllic pic- 
ture, purely literary and imaginary, undoubtedly 
came from primitivistic books and not from direct 
contact with native Americans. Evidence that this 
letter is Dubourg’s is found in a similar contrast 
between agricultural and military establishments 
in America in his preface to John Dickinson’s 
Lettres. Only the agricultural communities, he 
says, increase in population. “Des Comptoirs 
établis pour le seul intérét des Marchands de 1I’an- 
cienne Angleterre, & des Forts construits pour la 
siireté de ces Comptoirs, n’ont rien de commun 
avec les Colonies purement agricoles, dont ils bor- 
dent la frontiére.” ?° 

Franklin soon pointed out the enthusiastic ex- 
cesses of Dubourg’s view of America, for in a later 


91769, 2 (i) : 68-78. 
10 Lettres d’un fermier de Pensylvanie, aux habitans de 
Amérique septentrionale xiii, Amsterdam, 1769. 
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issue of the Ephémérides in the same year he con- 
tributed a second letter correcting his statement 
that New York had no cities and giving a full de- 
scription of the rural way of life in America. The 
details of this letter were taken directly from “un 
des plus grands, & des plus éclairés, & des meil- 
leurs hommes que le nouveau Monde ait vu naitre 
& que l’ancien ait jamais admiré, du célébre Doc- 
teur Benjamin FRANKLIN.” This letter is un- 
doubtedly one of the first realistic descriptions of 
the American way of life to appear in France. 
The author says in substance that he was mistaken 
about New York since it has in reality two cities, 
New York and Albany, but “le beau Pays qui n’a 
point de Villes est Ja Virginie.” The principal 
community, Williamsburg, has only two hundred 
houses, a college, and the colonial assembly. 
When the assembly is in session there is moderate 
activity, but afterwards the delegates return to 
their homes, and only administrative personnel 
and students and teachers of the college remain. 
The other communities in Virginia are scarcely 
hamlets, with never more than thirty houses. In 
these rural surroundings where nature permits 
ameliorations without number, where the advan- 
tage of one man is never at the expense of another, 
where all new labor assures an increase in the total 
production and in social happiness, all human be- 
ings regard each other with a secret gratitude and 
satisfaction. These noble sentiments determine 
the morals and culture of America. When a new 
family arrives in Virginia, all his future neighbors 
assemble to greet him. Over a three-day period 
they help him clear the land of trees, and with 
them construct a rough and simple dwelling. 
After the first year this edifice becomes a barn, for 
in the meantime the proprietor has used the arts 
of carpentry to construct a second more commodi- 


‘ous dwelling. After ten years, the newcomer has 


a third house of stone and wood, completely Euro- 
pean in design and commodiousness. 

In speaking of the future glory and prosperity 
of America, the author colors his vision with physi- 
ocratic principles. Only a century and a half is 
needed, he asserts, to establish in America an em- 
pire more powerful than all of Europe today— 
provided that when cities are finally established, 
the inhabitants resist the selfish spirit of the mid- 
dlemen who inhabit them, that they never be 
seduced by the view that human interests are op- 
posed, that they constantly seek the greatest lib- 


erty for all, that they raise no social or racial bar- 
riers— 
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pourva qu’ils ne distinguent & n’avilissent entr’eux, 
dans aucun canton, par aucun, privilége de quelque 
espéce que ce soit, ni Virginien, ni Pensylvanien, ni 
New-Yorckain, ni Marylandien, ni Louisianien, ni 
Mexiquain, ni Sauvage, ni Européen, ni Africain, ni 
Blancs, ni Noirs, ni Rouges, ni Barbus, ni Imberbes: 
pourvu que tout étre de l’espéce humaine soit assuré 
de trouver chez eux, la liberté de faire tout ce qui ne 
nuit @ la liberté ni a la propriété de personne, & la 
protection de toute la force publique contre tout ce 
qui pourroit nuire a sa propriété. 


Finally, that there be no economic restrictions, no 
protective tariffs or embargoes, no indirect taxes, 
and that all taxes be leveled directly on the net 
product of the soil in such a way as to favor the 
prosperity of all those who work on the land. 

Of this description of America, perhaps only the 
account of community-building was inspired di- 
rectly by Franklin. Still he would certainly have 
sanctioned as well the humanitarian appeals, if 
not the economic doctrines of this account. The 


general impression created of America as a para- 
dise of prosperity without arduous individual la- 
bor, however, Franklin undoubtedly regarded as 
unfortunate, and his famous Information to Those 
Who Would Remove to America, 1782, was writ- 
ten in part to counteract such rapturous impres- 
sions as this one. Not all of the physiocrats, more- 


over, were enthusiastic about the Virginia article. 
Turgot in a letter to Du Pont de Nemours, 7 No- 
vember 1769, demanded, “que signifie tout ce bel 
éloge de la Virginie? Est-ce que vous ne savez 
pas que Virginie est une colonie a négres ?” ** 

In the next volume of the Ephémérides, the edi- 
tors reprinted the passage concerning liberty in 
America for all nations and races in order to intro- 
duce an extract from a letter to Dubourg.’? This 


11 Gustav Schelle, ed., GEuvres de Turgot, 3: 70, Paris, 


F. Alcan, 1919. These letters were republished by G. G. de , 


Beaurieu as an appendix to his novel L’Eléve de la Nature 
(Amsterdam, 1771). Because of this Emile Legouis as- 
cribes them to Beaurieu (Beaurieu et son éléve de la nature, 
7, 1763 [Oxford, 1925]). The evidence is inconclusive, but 
I cannot see that Beaurieu claims them as his own. After 
referring to Dupont as editor of the Ephémérides, he says 
(2: 239-240), “Les lettres que je fais imprimer ici, lui ont 
été adressées, & il les a insérées dans les III¢ & IV® vol- 
umes de ses Ephémérides, année 1769, qui m’ont été en- 
voyés par le vaisseau dont je viens de parler.” Further- 
more in the preface to volume three he says, “Le Peuple 
de la Virginie, 4 qui je dédie cet Ouvrage, est le Peuple 
heureux dont il est parlé dans deux Lettres, que l’on trou- 
vera a la fin de la seconde Partie.” It seems to me that 
the “dont il est parlé” implies that Beaurieu is not the 
author. My attention was drawn to Beaurieu by Mr. Du- 
rand Echeverria. 
12 1769, 5 (i) : 172. 
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gives further indication that the above description 
of America was Dubourg’s, a supposition sup- 
ported by a parallel passage in his letter to Rush 
in which he writes that “touts les hommes ne sont 
qu’un Peuple Franc-Anglo-Negro-Chino-Turco- 
Russe” (5 August 1773). The extract concerns 
the action of the Quakers in freeing their slaves 
and is taken from a letter from Rush to Dubourg, 
30 August 1769. 

In comments concerning Franklin’s Plan for 
Benefiting Distant Unprovided Countries in a 
later volume, Franklin appears as a somewhat 
visionary idealist, and the editors as realistic men 
of the world. After the discovery of New Zea- 
land and the realization that it had no grain, no 
fowls, and no quadrupeds except dogs, a group of 
humanitarian Englishmen felt that providence had 
charged them to communicate the advantages of 
their own country to the newly-discovered land. 
Franklin said that “he would with all his heart 
subscribe to a voyage intended to communicate in 
general those benefits which we enjoy, to countries 
destitute of them in the remote parts of the globe,” 
and Dalrympl offered to take charge of the expe- 
dition. He accordingly drew up a formal declara- 
tion of the aims of the expedition, showed it to 
Franklin, and the latter added an introduction. In 
commenting on this worthy design, the French 
editors agreed that it is not only more noble but 
more useful to conquer the hearts than to exhaust 
the strength and riches of a newly-acquired colony, 
but they felt that the project was suitable only for 
England, a land in which the people were really 
at ease and in which agriculture flourished. For 
other nations the project would be premature since 
it would be absurd to carry products to the ends 
of the earth which are needed for home consump- 
tion. France, in particular, would be better ad- 
vised to wait until wealth and prosperity flourish 
at home before engaging in philanthropic projects 
elsewhere. Dubourg alludes to this article in his 
preface to Franklin’s CEuvres, but does not print 
Franklin’s Plan. 

Another work of Franklin, one which Franklin 
himself intended primarily as a jest, the editors 
of the Ephémérides took seriously. In the literary 
tradition of the imaginary voyage, this work de- 
scribes the pretended adventures of a certain Wil- 
liam Henry as a captive of the Seneca Indians. 
Franklin represented it as a complete book pub 
lished in Boston and sent putative extracts to the 
London Chronicle. Shortly after, he sent the 
Chronicle in which these extracts were printed to 
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the editors of the Ephémérides, who made other 
extracts concerning the high morality of the In- 
dians, illustrating a type of primitivism which 
they found appealing and testifying to the salutary 
effect of a non-urban society. The passages which 
Franklin probably intended as a light burlesque of 
philosophical Indians in literature, the Ephémé- 
rides accepted in full seriousness and reissued un- 
der the title ‘‘Mithologie et Morale Iroquoises.” '* 
The editors, sharing Dubourg’s primitivism and 
zeal for America, waxed rapturous in their intro- 
ductory comments. 


La Mithologie Iroquoise est plus simple, & nous pou- 
vons dire plus sauvage que ne le furent celles de ces 
Peuples savants. Mais aussi elle est mieux li€ée avec 
la Morale; & c’est une chose assez surprenante, de 
voir que les Sauvages des bords de l’Ohio pourroient, 
sur ce dernier point, ainsi que sur les vrais principes 
de la Politique que en dérivent, donner des legons a 
la plupart des Nations européennes. 


The translation of this work, like the others in the 
Ephémérides which can be identified, was probably 
by Dubourg, but specific evidence is lacking. 

The translation of John Dickinson’s Letters 
jrom a Farmer in Pennsylvania, which appeared in 
the same year, however, is definitely by Dubourg. 
A brief notice in 1769 states that the extract was 
taken from the thirty-first edition (a gross exag- 
geration) and that the translator is “un Philoso- 
phe trés zélé pour le bien de I’humanité, trés 
instruit de la Science de l’Ordre naturel, & particu- 
lerement lié avec M. FRANCKLIN.”** In sev- 
eral of his letters to Franklin and Rush, Dubourg 
speaks of his undertaking this translation. In in- 
troducing extracts from the work, the Ephémeé- 
rides first of all refutes Buffon’s pejorative the- 
ories of the American ambiance. According to 
Buffon, since America is a land covered with for- 
ests and immense rivers, lakes and marshes, it 
must produce men inferior to those of the rest of 
the world, particularly Europe. This specious 
reasoning the editors refute by observing that the 
inhabitants of the English colonies of North Amer- 
ica, who form a great race, are perhaps physically 
and morally the best constituted on the face of the 
globe." For evidence they point to the writings 
of Franklin and Dickinson and the prodigious suc- 
cess these writings have had in America. Noble 


works, they continue, can flourish only among peo- 
ple who appreciate them. Nations of warriors and 
181769, 6 (i) : 56-78. 


41769, 3 (ii) : 257-258. 
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brigands produce conquerors and heroes; people 
who may be influenced by words produce orators ; 
governments which turn the activity of a nation 
toward frivolous objects produce great poets and 
ingenious artists. But only people singularly 
courageous, moderate, and wise will develop and 
venerate men like Franklin and Dickinson. If, as 
Buffon maintains, the American climate opposes 
the development of morally strong men, one must 
suppose that the salutary nature of the government 
has a greater influence on men than the climate. 
If some insist that Americans who show them- 
selves worthy of universal esteem are only degen- 
erated Europeans, one may reply that they are de- 
generated by culture, that they are like delicious 
and wholesome fruits which have degenerated 
from the wild stock from which they originated. 

Actually the real barbarism in the world, the 
editors continue, is that of Europe, that barbarism 
which has forced persecuted peoples to seek a re- 
treat in another hemisphere. The influence of Eu- 
ropean tolerance in developing the new world had 
already been discussed in Dubourg’s introduction, 
and the editors quote his observations that religi- 
ous liberty and a salubrious climate together are 
producing one of the wealthiest and most prosper- 
ous countries in the world’s history. Noteworthy 
in Dubourg’s preface is his propounding and an- 
swering of the question: why is it that the English 
agricultural colonies of North America have made 
a phenomenal growth in population whereas mili- 
tary and commercial colonies of other European 
nations in practically the same climate have not 
made this progress. He finds his solution in the 
simplicity of their customs and laws. 


Tout doit constamment prospérer 1a ot: l’Agriculture 
est en honneur, ot l'industrie se développe sans con- 
trainte, ot l’émulation anime tout, & ow l’intrigue ne 
peut rien; en un mot, je regarde comme un théoréme 
fondamental de toute saine politique, que la prospérité 
d’un peuple est en proportion de son exactitude a se 
conformer 4 l’ordre que la Nature nous a elle-méme 
prescrit. 


Dubourg points out that the original settlers in 
nearly all the American colonies emigrated because 
of religious persecution: English and Scotch non- 
conformists in New England; Catholics in Mary- 
land; Quakers in Pennsylvania; German protes- 
tants in New York; French Huguenots in Vir- 
ginia, Carolina and Georgia; and Moravians 
throughout. He points out the paradox that the 
New England non-conformists carried the perse- 
cuting spirit with them, and that the first example 
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of Christian tolerance in America was given by 
the Catholic Lord Baltimore. He adds, however, 
that the Quakers established complete liberty of 
conscience and fraternal peace.'*® Drawing from 
Franklin’s statistics, Dubourg points out that in 
Pennsylvania the number of inhabitants doubles 
every twenty years and in the other colonies the 
inhabitants double every twenty-five years. He 
predicts that in hardly more than a century, the 
population of America will exceed that of all Eu- 
rope. In a personal letter written to Franklin in 
1769 or previously, Dubourg had predicted that 
England will eventually appear in regard to her col- 
onies as Tyre became to Carthage and that pos- 
terity will see “toute la Grande-Bretagne, ce Chef- 
lieu, cette Mére-patrie, a peine équivalent a l’une 
de ses provinces d’outremer, & Londres, cette su- 
perbe Métropole, éclipsée par votre humble Phila- 
delphie.” *7 Franklin signified his accord with 
these principles in a letter 2 October 1770.8 = In 
introducing Dickinson, however, Dubourg points 
out possible obstacles in American growth: the 
lack of new territory suitable for clearing, a re- 
mote consideration in a country as extensive as 
America; luxury, which will turn capital away 
from agriculture and introduce moral softness with 
its accompanying evils; and English jealousy, 
which is already beginning to manifest itself and 
which at the very least will retard progress in the 
colonies. 

By 1771, in one of the last volumes of the Ephé- 
mérides to be published, the editors were printing 
material actually advocating independence of the 
colonies from England. This revolutionary ma- 
terial, unknown in America, consists of two letters 
ostensibly translated from the Pennsylvania Chron- 
icle, but actually written in France and appearing 
nowhere else.’® The editors say nothing to reveal 
the identity of the supposed translator except that 
he had translated several other letters from the 
Pennsylvania Chronicle, where Dickinson’s fa- 
mous letters had appeared, a reference which al- 







































































































































































































































16 Dubourg includes in his edition in addition to his own 
preface, Franklin’s London preface, a brief extract from 
the Pennsylvania Chronicle, a long one from the London 
Chronicle (“Causes of the American Discontents”), a no- 
tice of Pennsylvania taken principally from Histoire des 
colonies angloises de l’Amérique septentrionale (Paris, 
1755), Franklin’s Observations concerning the Increase of 
Mankind, and his own observations on this work. Most 
important are the comments on Franklin’s Observations, 
which Dubourg reprinted in Franklin’s G2uvres in 1773. 

17 (Euvres de M. Franklin, 2: 129-133. 

18 Smyth 5: 280. 

19 1771, 6 (i) : 74-112; 6 (ii) : 6-45. 
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most conclusively establishes Dubourg as author. 
The editors in describing the brilliant intellectual 
ambiance of Philadelphia, refer to Franklin, Dick- 
inson, and Rush, to the American Philosophical 
Society, to the Philadelphia Public Library, and to 
the translation and publication in Philadelphia of 
foreign works on political economy and agricul- 
ture. They also add Franklin’s testimony that 
even the rudest artisans of this city read the public 
prints while eating lunch, and that after dinner 
they read good works of philosophy and politics. 
The two letters supposedly taken from the 
Pennsylvania Chronicle are attributed to “Abra- 
ham Mansword, Citoyen de Philadelphie.” Based 
on the principle that “le justice . . . n’est au fond 
que la loi physique devenue loi morale,’’ the first 
letter is designed to give an idea of the funda- 
mental laws which should be adopted when the 
various American provinces shall become a con- 
federative republic. In the second letter in the 
character of Abraham Mansword, Dubourg gives 
an idea of the constitution of the general assembly 
and of the ceremonies which should be observed 
in its sessions.*° These Abraham Mansword let- 
ters preceded by four years the publication of Du- 
bourg’s other Philadelphia letters, those under the 
pseudonym of Samuel Jones, which he describes 
in his correspondence with Franklin. Strangely 
enough the earlier Mansword letters seem much 
more deeply imbued with the revolutionary spirit 
than the Samuel Jones letters. Even though the 
latter appeared after the commencement of hostil- 
ities in America, they make no mention whatso- 
ever of colonial dissatisfaction with British rule. 
The Abraham Mansword letters, on the other 
hand, not only take for granted, five years before 
Tom Paine’s Common Sense, the eventual separa- 
tion of America from England, but actually plana 
constitution for the new nation. The reason for 
this apparent reversal of revolutionary spirit may 
be that the Jones letters were written several years 
before they were printed, perhaps even before the 
composition of the Mansword letters. In May 
1771 Dubourg wrote to Franklin complaining that 
a work of his on “‘la pairie” had been emasculated 
almost beyond recognition when it was returned 
to him from the censors. Since no bibliographical 
record of such a work exists, it may be that Du- 
bourg preferred to suppress the work rather than 
have it appear in water-down form. He may 
then have used some of this material in the first 
Samuel Jones letter, which is on the theme of the 
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“Jugement des Pairs de France par leurs Pairs.” 
As early as November 1770, he had written to 
Franklin, describing a plan to use the pseudonym 
“Samuel Jones, Trembleur de Philadelphie.” 

Since the spirit of the Jones letters seems less 
advanced than that of the Mansword, it is more 
appropriate, therefore, regardless of the actual 
date of composition, to discuss the Jones letters 
first. 

In a letter to Franklin, 13 January 1775, Du- 
bourg says that his first letter is to contain a paral- 
lel between Paris and Philadelphia and that the 
fourth is to criticize the British Parliament. Three 
letters bearing the pseudonym Samuel Jone ap- 
peared in the Journal anglais, 15, 30 November 
and 30 December 1775.*t The last of the three 
concerns the British Parliament. The parallel be- 
tween Paris and Philadelphia, originally projected 
as the first of the series, appeared in the Journal 
de lecture and was reprinted in the Journal ency- 
clopédique (November 1775) with the title “Ex- 
traits des lettres d’un Philadelphien a son ami (M. 
Barbeu du Bourg) a Paris.” *? Here the pre- 
tended citizen of Philadelphia is given no name. 
His parallel of Paris and Philadelphia consists pri- 
marily of a series of antitheses complimentary to 
both cities, which must have considerably taxed 
Dubourg’s ingenuity. Indirectly he mildly depre- 
cates, however, American moral inhibitions and 
French intellectual restraints. Dubourg’s style re- 
veals the same sententious complacence he had 
used in the earliest versions of his Petit code and 
was to bring to perfection in his Calendrier de 
Philadelphie. 

Philadelphia, which has not yet attained its first 
century, is already to America what Paris is to 
Europe, the capital of a state which sets the pat- 
tern for all the others. 

Paris has long been considered the center of 
good taste ; in Philadelphia taste is centered in the 
good. 

In Paris refinement is supreme and daily the 
beaux arts are brought to new heights of perfec- 
tion. In Philadelphia simplicity reigns, and the 
useful arts are developed. 

In Paris manners are so polished and in Phila- 
delphia public decorum is so proper that we may 
regard the French as the most sociable of mortals 
and the Philadelphians as the most decent. 


71 1: 151-156; 214-219; 327-332. 
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France does not allow slavery. Pennsylvania 
has freed all the slaves within its borders. 

The Frenchman has a sentiment of honor so 
delicate that he would not wish to survive a lie. 
The Pennsylvanian has principles of virtue so 
austere that he would not wish to redeem his life 
by an oath. 

In Paris rich and poor seek pleasure with equal 
vivacity ; in Philadelphia, where there are no ex- 
tremes of opulence and indigence, all enjoy an 
honest, abundance with a nearly inalterable se- 
renity. 

The French laugh at everything; in Pennsyl- 
vania everybody laughs. 

To strangers, Paris seems the abode of pleasure 
and Philadelphia the dwelling of felicity. 

The French have often been poorly led, but their 
civil constitution is essentially good and no people 
in the universe have a nobler prospect for the fu- 
ture. The Pennsylvanians, submitted to a radi- 
cally defective constitution, have been extremely 
well governed in the past, and one may expect only 
good of their future conduct. 

The other half of the imaginary Philadelphian’s 
remarks concern a practical way in which the 
French may exercise their conception of honor, 
“Vame des Francois.” Writing in a period of 
near famine in the densely populated districts of 
France, a famine induced in large measure by the 
profiteering of dealers in grain, Dubourg suggests 
that the king himself honor the patriotic zeal of 
any citizen, regardless of his rank, who may help 
restore an abundance of wheat. If, for example, 
2,000 hogsheads are needed in Paris for a certain 
week, any citizen who provides that much at a 
moderate price might receive from the king a small 
golden tuft of wheat to be worn on his boutonniére 
with a white or green ribbon. In the provincial 
capitals, a similar emblem in silver could be be- 
stowed, and at the end of each year the king could 
bestow publicly one golden and one silver sheaf 
upon the citizens who had previously earned the 
greatest number of tufts. With a touch of gal- 
lantry, Dubourg adds that it would hardly do to 
have the queen detach one of her own ribbons to 
adorn the symbolic tufts, for this would be the ruin 
of more than one family. “Combien de Francois 
sacrifieroient la meilleure partie de leur fortune, 
pour s’efforcer d’obtenir une si glorieuse faveur !” 
This may be taken from the work on the high price 
of grain mentioned by Dubourg in his letter to 
Rush (May 1775), “out je tache d’éclaircir cette 








question dans tous ses points, parce qu’il me sem- 
ble qu’on ne | ’a encore regardée que de profit.” 

The relevance of this subject to Philadelphia, or 
even to a French emigré in Philadelphia, is some- 
what distant, and Dubourg’s device of a philo- 
sophical correspondence here appears quite arti- 
ficial. This is even more true of the three letters 
in the Journal anglais in which the Philadelphian 
is given the name Samuel Jone, but is trans- 
ported to the British Isles. Writing from London 
to his friend M. B. in Paris, he dates his epistles 
according to the Gregorian calendar as well as ac- 
cording to a new system by which everything is 
dated from the discovery of the new world, a sys- 
tem which Dubourg asserts is used by the greatest 
part of American Quakers. Dubourg reveals 
amazing prescience in here predicting, not an 
American calendar, but the French calendar in use 
after the Revolution of 1789, the well-known cal- 
endar in which all dates are counted from the year 
of liberation. The American Quakers, about 
whom Dubourg actually knew very little, did have 
a system of reckoning different from that of the 
Gregorian calendar, but it had nothing to do with 
the discovery of America.** 

The same censorship which Dubourg complains 
of in his letter to Franklin may have intervened in 
the Samuel Jone letters, for the first of the series 
on the “Jugement des Pairs de France par leurs 
Pairs” is so mild and inoffensive that Dubourg’s 
purpose must be read between the lines. He prob- 
ably intended to suggest that the legal system of 
France was tyrannical and privilege-ridden, but his 
actual remarks consist merely of a series of ques- 
tions concerning the rights of peers. Every one 
accepts the principle that “les Pairs ont droit de 
juger leurs Pairs,” he says, but he wants to know 
whether this means that peers judge their equals 
in the name of the king or in their own name. 
Displaying a surprising knowledge of French his- 
tory for a Pennsylvania Quaker, Jone points out 
that peers traditionally judged in concert with the 
king and that the officers of the king presiding at 
courts issued their judgments in the name of the 
king. A peer of France who was attacked in his 
person or his honor had to be judged by the king 
and his peers jointly. A baron had to be judged 
by the king in court of parliament. A judgment 
against a peer was null if the decision was not 
unanimous. Jone complains that these excellent 
precedents have been lost sight of, and he wants to 


23 See Samuel G. Barton, The Quaker calendar, Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., 93: 32-39, 1949. 
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know whether they have been abrogated by law or 
merely passed into desuetude through neglect. He 
wonders where ecclesiastical peers acquired the 
powers they now exercise and why certain other 
peers have had their powers abridged. Although 
he seems to be asking questions concerning merely 
administration and precedent, he is able to con- 
clude with the bold observation that originally 
everyone in France was judged by his equals ac- 
cording to his status, but this wise and natural 
custom has been neglected both in France and 
in England. Dubourg is applying the principles 
of Franklin and Dickinson to French society, but 
he is doing so with great circumspection. His 
suggestion that powers have been usurped by the 
nobility and the clergy, moreover, is consistent 
with an advocacy of a monarchical form of govern- 
ment rather than republican, the political philos- 
ophy to which Dubourg seems consistently to have 
adhered despite his close association with the 
American revolution. 

Samuel Jone’s second letter, on the subject of 
organized charity and the distinction between men- 
dacity and poverty, is of much greater general in- 
terest. Taking a very modern attitude toward 
crime and poverty, and using the vocabulary of 
Rousseau, Dubourg attributes the rise of social 
evils to the influence of environment. 


Mon ami, l'homme qui sort des mains de la nature, est 
bon; mais en entrant dans le monde, il a besoin que 
son pére veille sur lui, le dirige & le soutienne. C'est 
la lisiére de sa longue enfance: car lorsque les pas- 
sions commencent a l’agiter, si l’une le fait tomber, 
l'autre empéchera qu’il se reléve. Un mal moral en- 
gendrera un mal physique. Tous les deux se perpé- 
tueront héréditairement, l’un par la voie de la généra- 
tion, & l’autre par celle de l'éducation, si la médecine 
du corps & celle de l’esprit ne travaillent de concert 
pour arréter une progression si funeste. 


Dubourg’s medical practice evidently gave him 
a first-hand knowledge of human nature, and his 
practical benevolence taught him to judge charac- 
ter. He realized that a distinction must be made 
between the deserving poor and those who use 
their poverty as a livelihood. The good Christian 
treats all the poor as brothers; the worldly man 
treats them as knaves. But both, according to Du- 
bourg, are wrong. The Christian undoubtedly has 
the better intentions, but his sentiment is nonethe- 
less dangerous. “Sa faveur prodiguée aux mem- 
bres les plus vils de la société, les entretient dans la 
fainéantise qui est la mére de toute corruption.” 
There are more beggars in Rome than in any other 
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city in the world, he asserts, because alms there are 
more easy to find. In Philadelphia, thanks to the 
climate and the wise laws, there are neither pau- 
pers nor beggars. In ancient countries there were 
more paupers in the country and more beggars in 
the city, perhaps because of the influence of fru- 
gality in the country and luxury in the town. In 
contemporary London, however, there are incom- 
parably more poor than mendicants, a fact which 
he reports on the authority of his old Quaker 
friend Lettsom. Dubourg describes the General 
Dispensary, a charitable project of London citi- 
zens to provide free medicine for the poor of the 
city, and praises Lettsom and other workers con- 
cerned in it. Samuel Jone, in character of a good 
Quaker, has only one adverse criticism—that pa- 
tients are admitted on every day of the week ex- 
cept Sunday. This he regards as judaizing a little, 
for if God visits the poor with sickness on Sunday 
as well as on week days, they should also be taken 
care of on Sunday. 

Dubourg, from his own experience, then turns 
to Paris for an example of the same kind of phari- 
saism, a practice which works greatest hardship 
against the poor. He refers to the prohibition of 
meat during Lent and the unjust imposition of the 
monopolists who sell very poor meat at a high 
price to the unfortunate ones who need a little 
thick broth to restore their strength. He con- 
cludes by observing that the doctors employed by 
the various parishes of Paris to take care of char- 
ity cases should publish their experiences in the 
form of reports and observations. 

Samuel Jone’s third letter, ostensibly a disserta- 
tion on the British electoral system, amounts to a 
plea for the freedom of the press and of speech in 
France. The letter in brief asserts the paradox 
that the English Parliament chosen by a small mi- 
nority of the nation nevertheless reflects the will 
of the majority. Dubourg first of all points out 
that because England is a free country in which 
everyone is free to publish whatever he wishes, all 
the rest of the world hears of the deficiencies of its 
parliamentary elections, “des cabales, des désor- 
dres, de la corruption qui y régnent, de ce qui dé- 
termine les suffrages des Electeurs, & du peu 
dattention qu’ils ont a la chose publique.” Jone 
then traces the decline of the British constitution 
from its origins when a seat in Parliament was 
considered an honor and treated as a sacred trust 
to the moment of writing when it was considered 
an investment to be gained by the highest bidder 
and to be used for his highest profit. The prob- 
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lem is to explain why England has prospered and 
continues to prosper amidst this electoral corrup- 
tion. Jone rejects Montesquieu’s prediction that 
England will lose its liberty if the legislative 
branch ever becomes more corrupt than the execu- 
tive. He asserts that corruption has already 
reached its summit in both branches, but England 
nevertheless remains free. But no thanks are due 
to parliament for this. Because of rotten bor- 
oughs, the sanest and most stable part of the nation 
does not have the greatest influence in electing the 
Parliament. Public opinion is the force which 
controls government, keeps politicians within 
bounds, and, most important, preserves liberty. 
“L’opinion publique est la Reine de 1’Univers. 
Elle éléve ceux-ci, elle abaisse ceux-la. Elle sou- 
tient un Trone, & renverse |’autre.” 

Jone concludes by observing that the French are 
beginning to study the means of granting univer- 
sally the right to free expression, natural to all 
men. It is more applicable to a pure monarchy, 
he says, than to any other form of government. 
He has been forced to take a long journey to reach 
his point, intellectual freedom for France. Cen- 
sorship undoubtedly made it necessary for him to 
condemn the British electoral system as a step pre- 
liminary to condemning censorship at home. His 
paradox concerning English prosperity will prob- 
ably not impress political scientists, but his in- 
genuity and determination to overcome obstacles 
in the way of expressing his enlightened views 
certainly demand our respect. 

Dubourg shows less reticence in praising liberty 
in the Abraham Mansword letters in the Ephémé- 
rides du citoyen, probably because they concern 
America exclusively and were not intended to ap- 
ply to French problems even indirectly. The edi- 
tors in a brief introduction, as though trying to 
convince their readers that these letters are gen- 
uine, stress the size of English newspapers and the 
moral excellencies of Philadelphia. They point 
out that since English papers are printed in small 
type on large paper, readers should not be sur- 
prised to find articles as long as those to follow; 
nor should they be surprised to discover such ex- 
alted sentiments of benevolence and sensibility in 
the works of a countryman of Franklin, Dickinson 
and Rush. Presumably the readers should not re- 
flect that the blueprints for a future republic which 
Mansword presents would have been considered 
treasonable anywhere within the British dominions 
and that any newspaper which printed them would 
probably have been summarily suppressed. In the 
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first letter entitled, ‘“‘Premiére lettre, contenant une 
idée des loix fondamentales qui pourront étre 
adoptées par les diverses Provinces américaines, 
lorsqu’elles seront devenues une République con- 
fédérative,” Abraham Mansword represents him- 
self as being rejuvenated in his old age by the 
passion to do good to his fellow men and to his 
country. At great length he describes the pleasure 
experienced by the beneficent man in enlarging the 
domain of his amour propre as he enlarges the 
circle of his moral existence. In associating be- 
nevolence with the laws of nature, Dubourg ex- 
pounds a system of deism which has more in com- 
mon with the English Platonist Shaftesbury than 
with the more practical Bolingbroke, whose writ- 
ings Dubourg had formerly translated. The benev- 
olent man, whether he considers his relations to 
other men or to God, “est intimement convaincu 
qu’il a accompli la loi commune a tous les hommes, 
loi par laquelle ceux qui la connoissent & la prati- 
quent communiquent avec l’Etre supréme; mais 
aussi, loi par laquelle il est 4 croire que nous serons 
tous jugés au Tribunal de sa justice.” The inter- 
relationship of benevolence and natural law is the 
essential theme also of Dubourg’s Petit code, which 
had already been published in a very brief version 
in the Mercure de France, December, 1768. In 
the Abraham Mansword letters, Dubourg converts 
the general deistical maxims of the Petit code into 
an epistolary style and evolves twelve new political 
maxims, which he retains in the form of funda- 
mental laws of nature. 

In both works moral conduct is regarded as con- 
formity to the laws of nature that are recognized 
by all men. According to Mansword, la “justice 
vient de Dieu, ou plutot elle est Dieu méme; ainsi 
aimer Dieu, c’est aimer la justice; & aimer la jus- 
tice, c'est étre sincérement disposé a tout faire 
pour la pratiquer.” In looking at the state of na- 
ture, Mansword sees a state of perpetual warfare 
between the elements, man taking part in this war- 
fare, but always against the elements and never 
against his fellowmen. The Creator has given us 
intelligence to subdue these hostile elements and 
convert them to our own use. But men must rec- 
ognize their common interests and all must work 
in concert. In so doing, all individuals become 
the same individual, and all private strength be- 
comes a single force. This is why we say “man is 
king of nature, not “men are kings of nature.” 
Although the human race may be divided into sev- 
eral particular societies, these societies are none- 
theless operating under the law of nature common 
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to all, and they all recognize their common inter- 
est. Division of labor in the economic system is 
the best example of several particular societies 
working in concert for the welfare of the race. 
According to Mansword, the ruling principle 
of the entire social organization is liberty. Un- 
fortunately the meaning of liberty in Mansword’s 
letter remains ambiguous. He shows specifically 
the difference between liberty and license, but 
gives no other concrete information about liberty 
except that its end is justice. His subsequent defi- 
nition of justice, however, is specific enough. Jus- 
tice “n’est au fond que la loi physique devenue loi 
morale par la connoissance que nous en acquérons, 
& par les applications que nous en faisons a notre 
intérét commun.” Dubourg later restated this 
fundamental deistical principle, equating moral 
and natural law, in two passages in his Calendrier 


de Philadelphie, 1778. © 


Comment prouvons-nous que nous aimons Dieu, & 
que nous lui sommes dévoués? En suivant les lu- 
miéres qu’il a répandues dans nos ames, & en nous 
conformant a l’ordre qu’il a mis dans l’univers. 

La méme sagesse divine a présidé 4 combinaison 
du systéme moral, & du systéme physique de l’univers. 


Mansword’s application of moral law, however, 
is primarily economic, not theological. The moral 
law, he says, is the law of property. Each man 
must be master of his own self, of his labor, and of 
the wealth he produces by his labor. As he de- 
nounces English economic restrictions and import 
and export duties, Mansword speaks with more of 
the fervor of a French physiocrat than of an Amer- 
ican Quaker. True to his basic theme, he explains 
free trade by the law of nature. Reducing the im- 
portance of merchants of London and Bristol, 
those responsible for trade restriction, he describes 
them as men who sell their services to the pro- 
ducers of wealth in each country. Their function 
is merely to facilitate the exchange of riches. 
They have the right to be paid for their services, 
the amount of compensation being regulated by 
free competition, but they should clearly be con- 
sidered the servants, not the masters of the state. 
Since merchants have the right to buy and sell as 
they wish, producers (particularly the cultivators 
of land), the class which employs the merchants, 
should have the same freedom. This is the class 
for which Mansword and the physiocrats speak. 

Mansword has two answers to the common ob- 
jection of the merchants that the interest of the 
state demands that the freedom of the producers 
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be restricted. He first denounces “‘statism’’ and 
then asserts that the interests of the state do not 
really demand the subordination of the producers. 
He bases his first argument on the concept of the 
state as a means to social welfare, not an end in 
itself. When the state is considered in the sense 
of the apologue of the members and the stomach, 
it is true that the interest of the state must be the 
supreme law. 


Mais lorsque, sous ce nom, vous entendrez une puis- 
sance dominante & arbitraire, a laquelle toutes les 
autres parties doivent étre sacrifiées, un gouffre dans 
lequel tous leurs intéréts légitimes & particuliers vien- 
nent s’engloutir, nous vous répondrons que votre Mé- 
tropole est un tyran a la domination duquel il nous im- 
porte de nous soustraire. 


In this sense the “mother-country” is acting the 
part of a monster who devours her infants. In his 
second argument, Dubourg asserts that the mer- 
chants who speak of patriotism in the name of the 
mother-country are actually motivated by self- 
interest. They sell more dearly to the colonies the 
products they have bought in England and sell 
more dearly to England the products they have 
bought in the colonies. If the mother-country 
were in need, she must buy from the merchant as 
if she were a foreigner. Indeed if other nations 
offered a higher price, these would have the pref- 
erence. 

In terms similar to those used in the twentieth 
century between the two world wars, Mansword 
points out that “nous ne pouvons payer ce que 
nous achetons d’eux qu’avec la valeur de ce qu’ils 
achétent de nous; qu’il est impossible de toujours 
vendre a des gens qui n’ont pas toujours les moy- 
ens d’acheter; qu’ils ne peuvent ainsi que s’ap- 
pauvrir en nous appauvrissant.” Shifting to po- 
litical grounds, Mansword argues that if the colo- 
nists are members of the English society, they must 
have complete liberty in the exercise of their prop- 
erty rights; if they are once deprived of these 
rights, the political bond is simultaneously broken. 
Man may be retained in slavery only by superior 
strength, and the growing population and industry 
of America will sooner or later enable it to oppose 
the strength of England and break its chains. 
This is the Revolution which Mansword foresees 
in the colonies if England, blind to its own inter- 
ests, sacrifices its national welfare to the interests 
of a mercantilist system. All signs in America 
point to this colonial revolution as in the natural 
order of things, signs such as the vast extent of 
territory, the fertility of the soil, the salubrious cli- 
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mate, the growing population, and, most important 
of all, the natural enthusiasm for liberty and the 
practice of virtue. 

Mansword foresees the emergence in America 
of a single independent republic, the constituent 
members of which shall be joined together in a 
confederation with no other purpose but to guar- 
antee the rights of property and the freedom to ex- 
ercise these rights. Delegates of the confederation 
will meet together in an assembly, the time of pe- 
riodic convocation to be determined for perpetuity 
by a precise law. During the interval between as- 
semblies, the body politic will be represented by a 
council, presided over by a chief officer, to control 
the affairs of civil and economic administration, 
and by a body of superior magistrates to admin- 
ister justice and conserve fundamental laws. Pro- 
vision for a superior court implies that each colony 
will have its own judges and that when necessary, 
resort may be had to a supreme tribunal composed 
of members from the various colonies. The funda- 
mental laws are to be codified in a small number 
of articles of which the first will be the law of 
property. These articles will set forth the funda- 
mental conditions and purpose of the confedera- 
tion, the principles of common right and public 
order, the invariable form of government to be 
established, and the general rules to which all the 
different branches of administration must con- 
form. 

Mansword next begins a discussion of the exec- 
utive branch, but this entire section is usurped by 
a volley of asterisks, either because Dubourg him- 
self or the editors of the Ephémérides thought the 
subject too dangerous or because Dubourg was 
trying to maintain the illusion of a translation and 
assumed that the appearance of censorship would 
create a strong sense of verisimilitude. After the 
asterisks appear observations on the moral founda- 
tion of government. We are told that since all 
political disorders are based on ignorance and fool- 
ish opinions, the new nation must banish the false 
ideas of virtue and glory which most men have. 
All the members of society must learn that the law 
of property constitutes justice par essence and that 
virtue and glory consist in the practice of justice. 
To this end, there must be free public schools, the 
best of which will be the government itself. His- 
tory has revealed that government is the great 
teacher of all subjects. It controls private opin- 
ions by the dominant force of majority opinion, 
and “meeurs politiques” become the models for 
“moeurs privées.” This seems to be the reverse 
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of Samuel Jone’s doctrine that public opinion im- 
poses the will of the majority upon the legislature 
although the ambiguous role of government in 
both essays may explain the apparent inconsist- 
ency. 

Mansword proceeds to give his concept of the 
fundamental laws of the new nation, which he ex- 
plains are to be merely nature methodized. Basic 
laws exist because they are in the order of nature 
and not because of a name given to them. After a 
brief apology for his presumption in attempting to 
do so, he reduces to twelve the number of funda- 
mental laws, those without which there can exist 
no other more particular laws. 


I The right of property is vested in every man 
by nature. 

II The same is true of the freedom to enjoy the 
salutary effects of property provided that 
this liberty does not restrict the liberty of 
others. 

The right of property constitutes justice par 
essence. 

All other laws are founded on the right of 
property. 

Those who invade these rights are enemies 
of society. 

Property, liberty, and civil surety are three 
things indivisible, and no individual may be 
molested in his person by public force. 
Political surety (or exterior well being), 
which comes from political relations with 
foreigners, is as important as civil society. 
Hence forces to augment the military power 
of the republic must be kept constantly in 
readiness. But no individual has the right 
arbitrarily to invoke this force, and no war 
may be engaged in except against a declared 
enemy of the nation recognized by acts of 
hostility. 

VIII The nation must be regarded as forming 
with other nations a single and identical so- 
ciety formed naturally by the bond of a com- 
mon interest and submitted to a common 
law, the law of property. No confederation 
may take place except one based on simi- 
lar principles, that is, mutual need and mu- 
tual aid exclusive of criminal purpose. 
The society cannot maintain itself without 
incurring expenses and these must be met 
through public revenue. Revenue must be 
based on law and reason, and must exact 
nothing arbitrary. 
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X The legal system also must have nothing 
arbitrary. There must always exist a body 
of magistrates, a depositary body for laws, 
which interprets them and sees that they 
are enforced. 

Knowledge of laws is the first step toward 
public welfare. Public interest demands 
that the surest means be adopted to promul- 
gate this knowledge. 

XII There must be a tutelary authority in the 
state, and this authority must be the law. 


Only the first and the last of Mansword’s laws 
demand further interpretation. The emphasis on 
the right of property stems from the physiocratic 
principle that all wealth and benefit to the state 
come from agriculture. Property means real 
property, and not capital for investment as it might 
otherwise be interpreted in the present capitalistic 
society. Mansword makes this clear in his second 
essay, and Dubourg more fully defines property in 
his Petit code. The last of Mansword’s laws es- 
tablishes the principle of a written contract of law 
as the basis of the state. The concept of the con- 
stitution as the foundation of the nation is as 
clearly expressed here as it was to be in the Con- 
stitutional Convention nearly twenty years later. 

Mansword admits that these fundamental laws 
may not suit a monarchy, but insists that they be 
adopted by a confederative republic such as the 
American will be, “une République dans laquelle 
le Souverain n’est autre chose que le Corps entier 
de la Nation, agissant par lui-méme quand il est 
assemble, & par ses représentants quand il est dis- 
persé.” 

Ceremonies and institutions also would set 
Mansword’s American society apart from a mon- 
archy. This we realize from his “Seconde Lettre, 
contenant une idée de la constitution a donner aux 
Etats Généraux de |’Amérique septentrionale, & 
des Cérémonies a observer lors de leur tenue,” in 
which we also see what our present Congress 
would be like had it been modeled origjnally on the 
French plan instead of the English. 

Mansword observes that since it is impossible 
for all citizens to assemble together at one time, 
their will must be expressed in a General Assem- 
bly (Etats Généraux) by deputies. These must 
act and vote according to the will of their con- 
stituency, not according to their own opinions. 
After they have expressed the desires of their con- 
stituency, however, all minority opinions must 
gradually give way to the majority, for the rule of 
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the majority is dictated by nature. Mansword as- 
serts this as an absolute principle based on the 
theme of his previous essay that the physical order 
determines the moral. Since the majotity opinion 
is physically the greatest, it must inevitably pre- 
vail. 

So that each district may prepare instructions 
for its representative in advance, the subjects to be 
discussed at each meeting of the assembly must be 
promulgated throughout the district. Once a law 
is passed by the assembly, no district may declare 
the law void in its own territory. Since the as- 
sembly represents all the nation, all the nation 
must observe the assembly’s laws. Mansword’s 
careful attention to the close relationship between 
assembly and district is designed to obviate the 
error of Old England in failing to provide pro- 
vincial assemblies (Etats Provinciaux) to which 
the representatives of the General Assembly must 
give an account. The members of the English 
Parliament do not express the common desires of 
the district ; they do not form the nation, but only 
a private body in the nation. This is why the fury 
of private interests, the perfidy and venality of 
members of Parliament, have become a_ public 
scandal in England. To prevent these abuses, 
Mansword’s projected provincial assemblies must 


meet regularly to hear accounts of what has passed 
in the General Assembly. If they approve its con- 
duct, they may so indicate to the next assembly, 
and if they disapprove any particular action, they 
may charge their deputy to present their disappro- 


bation. To make these protests useful, however, 
the provincial assemblies must communicate them 
to other districts and receive general permission to 
reopen discussion. Without this precaution, the 
deputies of the other colonies or districts would 
have no power from their constituents to act. 
Mansword’s esthetic sense participates with po- 
litical and moral senses in developing his concep- 
tion of a legislative assembly. Since all truth is 
impressed upon us only through the intermediation 
of our senses, he observes, these truths must be 
appropriately embellished to present an elaborate 
spectacle and consequently to make a powerful 
impression on our senses. Proceedings must be 
conducted, therefore, with the greatest solemnity 
and with machinery the most appropriate to the 
spirit of the occasion. The building destined for 
the assembly must be vast and constructed to ac- 
commodate a large number of spectators. Both 
exterior and interior should utilize all means of 
decoration to inculcate moral concepts and encour- 
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age love of virtue. All arms are to be rigorously 
excluded. The lawmakers should each be clad in 
a uniform manner in order to illustrate by their 
costume that a perfect equality exists among them, 
but their attire should be majestic in keeping with 
the importance of their function—majestic, not 
lavish, for virtue disdains vain ornaments herald- 
ing only richness. That which is proper apparel 
for women is not appropriate for men, especially 
on occasions when masculine virtues are particu- 
larly in demand. This prescription may be Du- 
bourg’s own conception of becoming tenue or may 
be merely an attempt at verisimilitude by imitating 
Quaker simplicity. 

The Assembly is to be presided over by a chief 
officer; the first ranks will be occupied by the 
principal officers of the republic and the members 
of the council; after these will be seated the Su- 
perior Magistrature or the Senate, and finally the 
deputies of the various districts. If the Magis- 
trature forms a body too numerous, the number 
admitted to the assembly may be limited by having 
the Senate choose a certain number. The mem- 
bers of the council (a body resembling the pres- 
ent cabinet) and the Magistrature (the present 
Supreme Court) should be admitted to the As- 
sembly because such men would be publicly known 
for their brilliance and virtue and hence could 
provide invaluabie services. 

The Assembly should be opened with a reading 
of the fundamental laws of the state, to which may 
be added a discourse on the necessity, justice and 
sanctity of these laws. The Chief Officer must 
read aloud the oath of office he has taken and re- 
new his promise to observe the duties of his office. 
Following his example, the members of the coun- 
cil, the magistrates and the deputies must do the 
same thing. Quakers, prevented by scruple from 
swearing, may give their promise instead. In a 
brief digression, Mansword reflects on the stupid- 
ity of the English Parliament, which believes that 
it sufficiently guarantees the fidelity of its members 
as lawmakers by making them, as the only form 
of taking office, swear an oath solemnly rejecting 
transubstantiation. Are they citizens or theolo- 
gians? he asks. If they are citizens, they should 
be made to swear to perform well and faithfully 
the duties of citizens and should not concern them- 
selves with metaphysics. 

While they listen to the reading of the pledge, 
the members of the American assembly are to un- 
cover their heads and descend upon one knee. 
This testifies to their devotion and submission to 
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the law. When they reiterate their vows, they are 
to rise to their feet and extend one of their hands. 
Their standing posture announces that they are 
always ready to perform the duties their pledge 
demands of them. This ceremony cannot be too 
grand, too imposing. 

At the first convocation of the Assembly, the 
President of the Senate accompanied by his other 
Magistrates will be the last to enter. When all 
shall have their places, the President of the Senate 
shall take in his hand the code of the laws of na- 
ture (presumably a collection more like Dubourg’s 
Petit code than Mansword’s twelve political prin- 
ciples) and place them on an altar erected in the 
center of the auditorium. All the assemblage must 
remain standing and bareheaded until the laws are 
placed on the altar. 


Alors on comprendroit sans peine que la génuflexion 
faite pendant la lecture des serments, est une espéce 
de culte extérieur que nous comptons rendre a la Di- 
vinité, dans la personne du livre sacré qui renferme 
ses loix, ses volontés immuables. 


In this elaborate ceremonial, Dubourg arrived, 
fifty years before August Comte, at the essence of 
the latter’s Religion of Humanity—the laws of na- 
ture considered as a concrete object of worship and 
adoration. Mansword’s statement of the necessity 
of visible adoration foreshadows Comte’s vindica- 
tion of objective religion. 


Quand on veut donner aux hommes des lecons de 
vertu, il ne faut pas se contenter de parler aux oreilles, 
qu’il faut encore parler aux yeux, les frapper par des 
fortes images. L’autel destiné a recevoir le code des 
loix fondamentales doit étre symbolique, doit étre rep- 
résentatif des grandes & sublimes vérités dont on veut 
que nos Citoyens soient pénétrés. 


The altar on which the code is placed is rectang- 
ular and faced with marble or bronze to character- 
ize its solidity. On the first of the four sides is 
engraved A DEO LEX;; on the second A LEGE 
JUSTITIA; on the third A JUSTITIA VIR- 
TUS; on the fourth A VIRTUTE FELICITAS. 
These inscriptions mean that God is our legisla- 
ture, that his laws constitute justice par essence, 
that virtue has its source in justice and that it is 
possible for men to be happy only under the reign 
of justice and virtue. Corresponding to these four 
inscriptions are four bas-reliefs on the four sides of 
the altar. The first represents the Divinity, ob- 
scured with a cloud through which escape several 
rays of light. Above the cloud one sees a circle, 
symbolic of the eternity of the ancients, for it has 
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neither beginning nor end. From the midst of the 
cloud extend two hands; one holds the universe 
in the ordinary form of a globe, and the other holds 
a scroll of laws inscribed with the three words, 
propriété, stireté, liberté. 


Par-la on nous fait connoitre que cette loi sociale dont 
Dieu est l’auteur, n’est qu’une branche des loix géné- 
rales de la nature; qu’elle est la loi de propriété; & 
que toutes les autres loix qui seront établies, ne peu- 
vent étre sages, ne peuvent étres utiles, qu’autant 
qu’elles contribueront au maintien de la streté & de 
la liberté essentielles au droit de propriété. 


Above the Divinity one sees men who cultivate the 
land and others who build cities, showing that the 
law of property is the fundamental law of all so- 
ciety. Lower is portrayed the false glory of con- 
querors who flee in great fright. In the second 
bas-relief, justice personified according to custom 
carries in one of her hands the book of laws sur- 
mounted by a column, symbol of strength, and in 
the other holds a balance, a sword, and different 
kinds of crowns; the arm of the second hand leans 
upon another column. This symbolizes that jus- 
tice makes no exceptions; that there is nothing 
glorious that is not just, and nothing just that is 
not conformable to law; and that if force has jus- 
tice for its foundation, justice in turn has force to 
support it. At the base of this figure appear Sover- 
eignty and Magistracy, jointly holding suspended 
the balance of Justice. Sovereignty, characterized 
by its diadem and its sceptre, carries in one of her 
hands the symbols of rewards to be distributed, 
and Magistracy, furnished with the glove of jus- 
tice, fixes her eyes on the book of laws open before 
her. By this we see that these two ministering 
forces are always distinct among us, that the first 
is destined to distribute with equity the dignities 
and gifts to which merit and virtue give the right, 
and that the second is a rigorous minister to assure 
by force the observance of laws. The third bas-re- 
lief is designed to give a true idea of virtue. It 
appears in the form of a beautiful woman to show 
the attraction virtue has for us. She wears a tri- 
umphal crown to reveal her glory, and contem- 
plates the sun to show the elevation of her ideas. 
On her breast she carries the emblem of the laws 
to announce that they are engraved within. She 
carries in one of her hands an enflamed heart to 
teach us that virtuous hearts have nothing to con- 
ceal and that the love of virtue is an unextinguish- 
able flame. Her other hand, carrying a buckler 
to show that she governs the security of empires, 
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is held by Justice, who walks before her. Under 
their feet they trample a pile of gold and a hideous 
monster representing ignorance. In their train 
follow Modesty and Kindness, who embrace each 
other. Virtue always has Justice for guide, is suf- 
ficient in herself, and is the principal riches for 
those who have the good fortune to possess her. 
In the fourth bas-relief the same figure reappears 
suckling two infants, indicating by her fecundity 
that true virtue, daughter of justice, is the moral 
source of population. In one of her hands she car- 
ries an olive branch, symbolizing the peace she as- 
sures between nations; in the other, an inverted 
cornucopia, symbol of the happiness she spreads 
on the earth. Above her are placed the happy ef- 
fects she produces: industry, the fine arts, com- 
merce, and agriculture. 

For the duration of the assembly, the code of 
laws must remain on this altar, and at the end of 
the last session the magistrates must return it to 
the Senate, its natural place of deposit. Each time 
that it is transported, it should be escorted by a 
numerous and brilliant military procession. Du- 
bourg, while envisioning all of this pageantry and 
elaborate ritual, unfortunately failed to consider 
how foreign it is to the Quaker spirit of simplicity 
he constantly attributes elsewhere to the American 
character. 

After the making of vows and pledges, the vari- 
ous officers of the government must give reports 
of their activities. The chief of state first of all 
presents an account of his administraton; he is 
followed by the senate. Finally, the various dis- 
tricts report the measures which they wish to have 
discussed and acted upon. The reports of the chief 
and the magistrates are principally concerned with 
public revenue and legislation. Whatever ordi- 
nances have been passed by the Senate must be 
confirmed or annulled by the General Assembly. 
In confederative societies, power belongs only to 
the nation in a body because it is the nation as a 
body which has sovereignty. 

Nomination to public office in the interval be- 
tween one general assembly and another must be 
made by the chief on his own initiative, but his 
nominations must be later confirmed or annulled 
by the assembly. Until then his appointments are 
only provisory. 

The General Assembly in addition to the ordi- 
nary duties of government must take notice of out- 
standing achievements in promoting human knowl- 
edge and must distribute rewards and honors to 
works of great talent or virtue. 
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Having discussed the composition and duties of 
the General Assembly, Mansword turns to the 
Provincial Assemblies and applies his physiocratic 
principles to government. In so doing, he restricts 
eligibility to the assemblies to proprietors of land or 
those who possess land in usufruct and to those who 
have been pensioned or distinguished by the state. 
Men engaged in commerce, those against whom his 
discrimination is aimed, have no real interest in 
the nation, he asserts, since they belong to no one 
nation any more than another. Hence they de- 
serve no voice in its government. Men engaged in 
commerce must be considered as citizens as long 
as they remain within the geographical limits of 
the state, but they cannot be considered eligible for 
the legislature because of their extreme mobility. 
If they wish to be represented, they have the privi- 
lege of acquiring property. Mansword accepts as 
reasonable the requirement in England from the 
time of Henry VI that to enter the provincial as- 
semblies, one must be twenty-one years of age and 
possess at least forty shillings revenue. The in- 
dustrial class, Mansword adds, has no interest in 
the assemblies except during time of war, and then 
since its interests are identical with those of the 
property-holders, its interests are looked after by 
the latter. “Cette distinction honorable en faveur 
de la classe qui produit, qui perpétue la richesse 
nationale, ne peut que tourner a l’avantage com- 
mun de notre République.” Mansword proposes 
to give the name plebs to all those who may not en- 
ter the provincial assemblies, but adds that great 
precautions must be taken to keep these people 
from thinking that they count for nothing. Each 
should be kept satisfied with his condition. To this 
end, Mansword suggests that the people of each 
district elect a deputy to attend the convocation of 
the General Assembly (Etats Généraux) not to 
participate, but merely to take, in the name of his 
district, the oath which all citizens must take, and 
to listen to the assurances of the states that he is 
under the safeguard of the law of property. 


IV. TRANSLATOR AND EDITOR OF FRANKLIN 


In the foregoing essays in the Ephémérides du 
citoyen we have seen Dubourg’s interest in politi- 
cal science and economics, and in the Gazette 
d’Epidaure, we have seen his interest in science 
and medicine. In his translation of Franklin’s 
works, he combines all of these interests. He also 
appears as an inventor in his own right, as he de- 
scribes a lightning rod parasol he had fabricated 
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for the use of pedestrians. Even in his utilitarian 
task as translator, morality remains Dubourg’s 
primary concern. Drawing attention in his pref- 
ace to the fundamental civic law of fraternal love, 
he asserts that the gates of Philadelphia are now 
open to all—even to atheists and to the indolent, 
who were at one time formally excluded by Wil- 
liam Penn. An atheist would be instantaneously 
converted by the moral air of the city, he declares, 
and an indolent man would undergo a similar 
metamorphosis induced by the wealth, science, and 
virtue constantly under his eyes. 

The original Quakers, according to Dubourg, 
were concerned only with moral virtue, not with 
any metaphysical dogma. They excited them- 
selves to quaking or trembling in consulting the 
Lord on all of their important projects, and having 
meditated on their duties in the most profound de- 
votion, they interpreted the light of their natural 
reason as extraordinary revelation. By this de- 
scription, Dubourg transforms Quakers into de- 
ists. The modern Quakers, he asserts, have abated 
their enthusiasm, but have retained their moral 
principles and customs : each one presents his own 
homage toward God. They permit women to 
preach since they regard all citizens as priests and 
priestesses, and they call each brother and sister 
and comfort themselves as such. 

Montesquieu’s homage to the Quakers was well 
known in the century. “Un Législateur honnéte 
homme,” he wrote, “‘a formé un peuple ot la pro- 
bité paroit aussi naturelle que la bravoure chez les 
Spartiates. M. Pen est un véritable Lycurgue.* 
The editors of the Encyclopédie had repeated this 
praise word for word. Dubourg followed their ex- 
ample, but rejected Montesquieu’s comparison of 
Penn and Lycurgus, asserting that the Philadel- 
phians are much nobler than the Spartans. The 
latter, he asserted, were conquerors destined to be 
conquered in their turn; the Philadelphians, how- 
ever, are a peaceful race, which is destined to be 
multiplied and universally respected. 

Dubourg’s translation is based on the fourth 
edition of Franklin’s Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Electricity made at Philadelphia in Amer- 
ica (London, 1769). Dubourg’s work deserves to 
be called an edition rather than merely a transla- 
tion, for it contains much material not in the Lon- 
don edition, including not only letters from Du- 
bourg to Franklin and the latter’s replies, but also 
several political and philosophical works printed 
for the first time in a collected edition. The Eng- 


1 Esprit des loix, Bk. 4, Chap. 6. 
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lish Experiments and Observations had grown by 
a process of agglutination during which Franklin’s 
various letters on electricity and miscellaneous 
subjects had been brought together more or less 
chronologically, but with no other semblance of 
order. Dubourg rearranged them into two groups, 
those concerning electricity and those concerning 
other matters, and, since the two sections were of 
about equal size, made one volume of each section. 
Then he added his own notes and comments. 

In the first volume Dubourg contributes among 
other original comments, a succinct history of 
electricity, a discussion of the use of electricity in 
curing paralysis, and a parallel of the electrical 
theories of Franklin and Nollet. Not the least in- 
teresting in the whole volume are Dubourg’s let- 
ters to Franklin on his own electrical experiments 
and speculations. The first letter and reply con- 
cern Dubourg’s prescription for the quality of 
glass to be used in the Leyden experiment. The 
second exchange of letters concerns Dubourg’s 
own experimental activities. Writing to Franklin 
1 April 1773, he asserts that his activities of the 
past six months in translating Franklin’s works 
have made him become an electrician himself. 
Believing that the Creator has established a rule 
that in all science the most useful parts are the 
most easy and least abstract, Dubourg modestly 
asserts that his own talents may be of some use in 
electrical investigations. Hence he has devised a 
lightning-rod parasol to protect pedestrians from 
lightning. Simple it is, consisting of a parasol and 
a series of conductors terminating in a thread trail- 
ing on the ground.? Franklin’s comments on this 
invention are restrained, but polite. 


L’invention de votre paratonnerre est ingénieuse, & 
quoique les coups de tonnerre ne soient pas fort a 
craindre pour les gens qui sont a pied, cependant, 
comme cela se rencontre quelquefois, & que plusieurs 
personnes désireroient se précautionner contre ce dan- 
ger, si petit qu’il soit, je crois qu’elles ne scauroient 
mieux faire que de profiter du secours que vous leur 
offrez.® 


The most interesting letter in the collection is 
that from Dubourg to Franklin on the art of re- 
storing life (15 April 1773). Admitting that he 
had dreamed a good deal one night, Dubourg tells 
his friend the subject of his thoughts so that the 
latter may decide whether they were dreams or 


2 Journal encyclopédique, Tome VII (for 1773), 154 
155, 1773, contains a description of Dubourg’s paraton- 
nerre extracted from the Gazette d’Agriculture. 

3 CEuvres de M. Franklin, 1: 321. 
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reveries. He introduces a discussion of the causes 
of death by wondering whether one can make a 
valid distinction between death and the cessation 
of life. He remembers (still in reverie) having 
seen men with their throats cut; men crucified; 
and men hanged. The man with the throat cut 
may be saved, if action is taken immediately, by 
restoring the natural passage by which breathing 
takes place. The crucified man is not even in dan- 
ger of dying immediately, for the piercing of the 
hands and feet and the superficial wound in the 
stomach do not affect vital parts. The victim of 
hanging, however, is in a different situation, for 
in him are united three efficacious causes of death, 
suffocation, rupture of the blood vessels in the 
head, and compression of the nerves of the spinal 
marrow by a dislocation of the vertebrae of the 
neck. These macabre reveries (in which is sug- 
gested the deistical theory that the resurrection of 
Christ may be explained entirely by natural 
causes) led Dubourg to wonder what happens in- 
ternally when a man is struck by lightning and 
whether any method can be devised to revive him. 
Dubourg asks his mentor whether he has any the- 
ories on the subject. He suggests that, if experi- 
ments are necessary, condemned criminals be used 
for the purpose since electrocution is the least 
painful death, and these subjects would have a cer- 
tain degree of hope that they might be revived. 
Franklin in his answer indirectly vindicates Du- 
bourg’s distinction between death and the suspen- 
sion of life, for he cites toads which live for inde- 
terminate periods when buried alive in sand or en- 
closed in stone after the sand becomes petrified. 
He reports also his own experience of seeing three 
common flies that had been drowned in a bottle of 
Madeira wine in Virginia brought to life in Lon- 
don when they had been removed from the bottle 
and placed in the sun to dry. After speculating on 
the possibility of embalming drowned persons in 
such a manner that they may be recalled to life at 


some distant period, Franklin characteristically ° 


remarks that “I should prefer to any ordinary 
death, the being immersed in a cask of Madeira 
wine, with a few friends, till that time, to be then 
recalled to life by the solar warmth of my dear 
country.” In this as well as in some other pas- 
sages, Franklin seems just a trifle amused by the 
scientific zeal of his medical friend. 

In his final letter to Franklin in the first volume, 
Dubourg asks Franklin whether he can devise a 
means of tenderizing meat by electricity. Frank- 
lin replies that he thinks it can be done, but is not 
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sure because he has never made the exact experi- 
ments. He knows, however, how to kill a turkey 
by electricity and describes the method in detail. 

In the introduction to the second volume Du- 
bourg remarks that those who see Franklin only 
as an electrician do not half know him. The vari- 
ety of subjects in the second volume reveals the 
vast extent of his knowledge and the fecundity of 
his genius. From the English Experiments and 
Observations, Dubourg reprints Franklin’s Physi- 
cal and Meteorological Observations, Conjectures 
and Suppositions and the correspondence arising 
from this work; Observations concerning the In- 
crease of Mankind, peopling of countries; An 
Account of the New-Invented Pennsylvania Fire- 
Places ; correspondence with Dr. Perkins on inocu- 
lation; correspondence with Dr. Lining on evap- 
oration; correspondence with Beccaria and Lord 
Kames on music; correspondence with Polly Ste- 
venson on general science; and letters on swim- 
ming, magic circles, and miscellaneous matters. 
From other sources Dubourg reprints Franklin’s 
correspondence with Governor Shirley on taxing 
the colonies, and the world-famous preface in Poor 
Richard’s Almanac known as The Way to Wealth. 
In addition he prints further letters between him- 
self and Franklin, some for the first time, one of 
his own medical works on inoculation, a letter 
from Benjamin Rush on taxing slave-owners, and 
his own miscellaneous notes and comments on 
Franklin’s works. 

Dubourg’s translation of Franklin’s Observa- 
tions concerning the Increase of Mankind and his 
own comments on that subject had originally ap- 
peared in the appendix to his translation of John 
Dickinson’s Letters from a Farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1769. Dubourg reveals his full recognition 
of the significance of Franklin’s work on demog- 
raphy by these comments on its medical, economic, 
and humanitarian ramifications. The principles 
involved he later utilized in his Petit code. 

Franklin in his work had publicized the fact 
that population in America doubled every twenty 
to twenty-five years, had predicted the continued 
growth of population, had shown that such growth 
depends primarily upon the means of subsistence 
and that urbanization reduces the birth rate and 
increases the standard of living through the de- 
mand for luxury goods. 

Dubourg hoped by his comments to goad Frank- 
lin to carry his speculation on population in a 
single state beyond these limits to generalizations 
on the population of the entire world. He, ac- 
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cordingly, presented ten significant principles of 
his own. (1) The Creator’s intention that men 
increase and multiply is revealed by his endowing 
them with a fecundity more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for his mortality. (2) Until the popula- 
tion of the earth reaches its maximum, each man 
who promotes increase is following the will of 
providence. (3) The natural limit of population 
is the number of inhabitants which the earth can 
nourish and clothe. (4) The best means to favor 
se population is to provide subsistence for the great- 
est number of men possible. (5) The best means 
of encouraging marriage likewise is to guarantee 
subsistence. (6) The voice of nature calls all men 
to marriage at an age in which they are specially 
adapted for procreation. Premature and delayed 
marriages are less prolific. (7) Subsistence for 
the greatest number may be provided by drawing 
from the earth all that may be used by man and 
making the best possible application of these prod- 
ucts. (8) Man must not be content with harvest- 
ing the natural products of the earth, but must de- 
velop the art of increasing the fecundity of nature. 
(9) Agricultural research may develop new foods 
and new materials for shelter and clothing. (10) 
The best cultivation is that which can draw the 
most abundant harvest from the earth; the best 
economy is that which can use raw materials to 
support the largest population; and the best gov- 
ernment is that which can join the best cultivation 
with the best economy. Many years before Mal- 
thus’s direful prophecy that population would ex- 
ceed food, Dubourg had suggested agricultural re- 
search to increase production. 

In applying his principles to Franklin’s treatise, 
Dubourg shows that he has a broader international 
and humanitarian vision than even Franklin. Dis- 
senting from Franklin’s observation that a nation 
is strengthened doubly by “increasing its own peo- 
ple, and diminishing its neighbours,’ Dubourg as- 
serts that the advantages drawn from the misfor- 
tune of one’s neighbors are often more imaginary 
than real. 





















































































































































































































































Les principes de la justice & les sources de la félicité 
sont les mémes, tant pour les nations que pour les par- 
ticuliers. Commengons par chercher & faire ce qui 
est honnéte & équitable; & quand nous l’aurons fait, 
nous ne tarderons peut-étre pas a reconnoitre que la 
prudence la plus conformée n’auroit pu nous dicter 
rien de plus utile. 












































Dubourg adds that he is at the time of writing 
(undoubtedly long before publication) engaged in 
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developing this principle in a small work, probably 
the Petit code, which he hopes to have printed one 
day. Returning to Franklin’s remarks, he asserts 
that all the ““Philosophes ceconomistes” are grate- 
ful for Franklin’s distinction between the interest 
of merchants and the interests of the people of the 
nation. In the vein of Abraham Mansword he 
points out that the two interests are different and 
sometimes quite contrary even though the greatest 
part of modern politicians have confounded the 
two. Dubourg places the nation above the mer- 
chant just as he places humanity above the nation. 

In esthetic theory as well as in economic, Du- 
bourg ventures to disagree with his dear master. 
Franklin’s brother Peter had written a ballad de- 
signed to discountenance expensive foppery and 
to encourage industry and frugality and had sent 
it to London to have a tune fitted to it. Dubourg 
prints Benjamin’s advice to his brother that the 
latter would do better to compose in a measure 
adapted to psalm tunes or to Chevy Chace and the 
Children of the Wood rather than to patronize the 
sophisticated music masters of London. Franklin 
suggests that the traditional ballads are superior 
to the currently popular opera. No one knew bet- 
ter than he the distinction between the artist and 
the ingenuous layman, and he insists that he does 
not wish to depreciate modern composers. ‘“They 
are admirable at pleasing practised ears, and know 
how to delight one another.’ But Franklin was 
not quite sure that this is the function of the artist. 
Like a good classicist, he felt that the best prescrip- 
tion in all modes of life is to follow nature ; he dis- 
trusted the reigning taste in musical composition 
because it seemed “to be quite out of nature, or 
rather the reverse of nature.” 

Harking back to the ancients, who like Peter 
Franklin would elevate the manners of their coun- 
try “by the united powers of poetry and music,” 
Benjamin praised their songs for their simple 
music, their conformity to the usual pronunciation 
‘of words “as to measure, cadence or emphasis,” 
and their keeping long syllables long, and short 
ones short. ‘Their singing was only a more pleas- 
ing, because a melodious manner of speaking; it 
was capable of all the graces of prose oratory, 
while it added the pleasure of harmony.” In con- 
trast to the noble simplicity of ancient song, 
Franklin described in detail the deficiencies of 
modern, which “neglects all the proprieties and 
beauties of common speech, and in their place in- 
troduces its defects and absurdities as so many 





graces,” referring, of course, to the recitatives of 
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operas and oratorios. As an example, he intro- 
duced a composition of “one of our greatest mas- 
ters, the ever-famous Handel,” a song called “The 
additional Favourite Song in Judas Maccabeus,” 
not a juvenile performance, but one of the com- 
poser’s most admired works, written at the height 
of his reputation. By presuming to criticize in 
even these mild terms, Franklin is one of the few 
eighteenth-century writers with temerity enough 
to find fault with “heaven-sent Handel.” He finds 
six “defects and improprieties of common speech” : 
(1) Wrong placing the accent or emphasis by 
stressing unimportant syllables or syllables ordi- 
narily unaccented; (2) Drawling, or extending 
the sound of words or syllables beyond their natu- 
ral length by pairing them with a series of notes on 
the scale; (3) Stuttering, or making many sylla- 
bles of one by giving one word several distinct 
notes; (4) Unintelligibleness, the result of the 
three above combined; (5) Tautology, the repeat- 
ing of phrases (the Monster Polypheme a hundred 
times over in Handel’s Acis and Galatea) ; and 
(6) Screaming without cause. The last seems to 
be a defect in the artist as well as in the composer, 
but the others are real enough defects in composi- 
tion. Franklin adds another defect of singers, in- 
articulation, the slurring of consonants and blend- 
ing of words into each other “so that you hear 
nothing but an admirable pipe, and understand no 
more of the song, than you would from its tune 
played or any other instrument.” If at one time 
musical instruments were made to resemble the 
human voice, he observes, that aim seems now re- 
versed for the voice is trained to resemble an in- 
strument. “Thus wigs were first made to imitate 
a good natural head of hair ; but when they became 
fashionable, though in unnatural forms, we have 
seen natural hair dressed to look like wigs.” 
Dubourg had discussed these principles with a 
group of enlightened amateurs of all the beaux 
arts in Paris. He and his friends agreed that there 
was much to be said for Franklin’s praise of musi- 
cal simplicity, but added that Franklin should not 
assume that the Scotch tunes represent all that is 
excellent in music. Even though most English 
composers could be condemned for their loudness, 
their lack of feeling and purpose, and their defi- 
ance of good sense, all music should not be sub- 
jected to the standards of a single genre. In music, 
as in poetry and painting, all objects, sentiments, 
and passions must be expressed. Although every 
species of composition must be so directed toward 
its end that it pleases the generality of men, there 
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are some musical forms which please particularly 
a special group. A ballad, which is designed to 
please the general, makes use of very simple modu- 
lations which can be easily perceived, but an opera 
or ballet to be performed before artists and con- 
noisseurs with delicate tastes and trained ears re- 
quires more complex harmonies, a greater number 
of “rapports,” and even some innovations provided 
that it never leave the standard of the time. 

The subject on which Dubourg spoke with most 
authority was that of inoculation against yellow 
fever, a subject of concern to Franklin ever since 
a controversy on the subject had raged in his 
brother’s New England Courant. After reading 
letters between Franklin and Dr. Perkins of Bos- 
ton on inoculation, Dubourg wrote to Franklin de- 
scribing himself as one of the partisans of inocu- 
lation, but not one of its enthusiasts. To support 
his opinion, he enclosed a copy of a brochure which 
he had written in 1768, Opinion d’un médecin de 
la faculté de Paris, sur l'inoculation de la petite 
vérole. This work, which he reprints, is not a 
technical medical treatise, but a discussion in an 
easy, brisk style, of the history and moral ramifica- 
tions of inoculation. Dubourg traces the progress 


of inoculation from the Chinese to the Americans 


and concludes that its efficacy has been accepted 
nearly everywhere in the world, except France. 
Then he analyzes the principal objections against 
the practice : (1) religion forbids us to tempt God ; 
(2) one who inoculates a patient who eventually 
dies will be guilty of homicide, even though he 
saves a hundred others by the same practice; (3) 
one may not be absolutely sure that immunity is 
established; (4) the one who is inoculated may 
never have incurred the disease; (5) other dis- 
eases may be imparted by the serum; (6) the inoc- 
ulated person may spread the disease to innocent 
neighbors. Dubourg answers each of these ob- 
jections, but does not indulge in rash asseverations 
or presume to advise the civil authorities. He rec- 
ommends merely that the members of the faculty 
of medicine try to arrive at a unanimous opinion. 

Dubourg’s scientific rationality and thorough- 
ness are revealed also in comments on Franklin’s 
theories on the art of swimming. Having never 
been taught to swim in his youth, and hardly ever 
thinking of its afterwards, Dubourg found his in- 
terest in swimming aroused by Franklin’s letter to 
Oliver Neave on the subject. Dubourg immedi- 
ately looked in the “Dictionnaire Encyclopédique” 
under the words “‘nager,” “‘natation,” but finding 
little to enlighten him, he wrote to Franklin on 12 








February 1773 (at sixty-four years of age) a let- 
ter of twelve printed pages containing an outline 
of a treatise on swimming which he hoped Frank- 
lin or some other expert on the subject would 
write. The first section of the proposed treatise 
concerns such questions of physics as the relative 
weights of men, women, and children in the air 
and in the water, the amount of water they de- 
place, and the location of the center of gravity in 
the body. Also he raises biological questions on 
the structure of fish and amphibia which enables 
them to breathe and move in the water. In the 
second section he discusses the means by which a 
human being may support himself and move about 
in the water. He wonders about artificial aids 
such as paddles and the relative value of horizon- 
tal, vertical, sitting, and bending positions, and 
shifting from swimming on the back to swimming 
on the stomach. In the third section he suggests 
hygienic, medical, social, pedogogical, and histori- 
cal research on swimming. Franklin’s letter in 
reply is really not an original work at all, but 
merely a filling in of parts of Dubourg’s outline. 
Perhaps there is something symbolic in Dubourg 
at the age of sixty-four planning a treatise on 
swimming before having learned the art himself 
and writing to Franklin to request information 
based on a lifetime of practice and exercise. Al- 
though Dubourg’s queries and suggestions may at 
times appear ingenuous, his labor in translating 
the whole of Franklin’s works does honor to: his 
own scientific curiosity and humanitarianism as 
well as to his mentor’s discoveries and principles. 


V. THE FRENCH POOR RICHARD 


Dubourg’s most original and imaginative work 
is his Calendrier de Philadelphie, ou Constitutions 
de Sancho-Panca et du Bon-Homme Richard, en 
Pensylvanie, 1777 or 1778.‘ Although obviously 


1 The date of the first edition is doubtful. The edition 
in the Library of Congress has the date 1778 on the title 
page preceding an “Introduction” (pp. v-xxx) and a 
“Conversation aprés souper” (pp. 1-6). After these sec- 
tions appears another title-page reading, Calendrier de 
Philadelphie pour Vannée M.DCC.LXXVII (Londres. 
1777). A preface follows on page 5. Various editions of 
the Calendrier have appeared—as late as 1823—and these 
have various changes from the first edition. Since most 
of these are posthumous, we cannot be sure whether the 
changes are Dubourg’s own work. I am basing my com- 
ments on the 1778 edition. The edition of 1823 is entitled 
Almanach de Philadelphie and contains a preface in praise 
of Franklin, which may be by Dubourg. Here it is said 
that Franklin established American liberty and that in 
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an imitation of Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Alma- 
nac, the work is broader in scope than Franklin's 
and its purpose is purely literary. It is a calendar 
only in the sense that the book is divided into 
twelve major sections, one for each month, and the 
subsections correspond to the days of the month. 
The contents are not primarily proverbs and wise 
sayings, like Franklin’s, but moral and philosophi- 
cal pensées, in structure more like Pascal’s. The 
liberal and deistical principles they set forth, how- 
ever, are almost antithetical to Pascal’s. Du- 
bourg’s view of the universe is frankly optimistic, 
and he envisions a progressive expansion of man’s 
physical and spiritual powers. Religious toler- 
ance and political liberty are his primary concerns, 
The pretended author, a further incarnation of Du- 
burg’s philosophical Quaker of Philadelphia, an 
intellectual composite of Franklin, Rush, and Mon- 
tesquieu, makes miscellaneous comments on Amer- 
ican political and moral institutions. The Phila- 
delphia framework accounts for less than half of 
the comments, for the others concern such varied 
subjects as the Roman Catholic religion, French 
kings, the rearing of children, physiocratic eco- 
nomics, and ancient history. Many phrases and 
principles are taken directly from the Petit code, 
but are here ordinarily given not only a lighter but 
a somewhat more axiomatic expression. 

The following maxim, for example, appears al- 
most verbatim in the Calendrier and the Petit code, 
in which it serves as a first principle. 


S’aider mutuellement au besoin, & sur-tout ne se nuire 
jamais les uns aux autres; voila la somme du droit 
naturel. 


The following observation from the Calendrier 
appears in a subordinate position in the Petit code 
in the notes : 


. la conscience est a l’animal réfléchissant ce que 
le second estomac est a l’animal ruminant. I! faut ab- 
solument [sic] que tout soit ramené la. 


The following metaphor appears only in the Cal- 
endrier although the theme is stressed in the Petit 
code as well: 


order to maintain it he annually insinuated precepts of 
salutary morality into the hearts of the citizens. He 
taught that political liberty is necessary and noble and 
the only safeguard of private liberty. Envisioning a gov- 
ernment without the court corruption, religious intoler- 
ance, privilege, and class distinction of Europe, he estab- 
lished his own system on the principle that individual wel- 
fare must be based on social welfare. 
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La conscience est un flambeau inextinguible, qui 
échauffe les bons, & brile les méchants, en éclairant 
également les uns & les autres. L’athée s’efforce 
yainement, d’étouffer ce flambeau divin, qu’il ne sau- 
roit méconnoitre sans impudence, ni reconnoitre sans 
confusion. 


For style and imagination the Calendrier is worthy 
to be compared to Pascal, and for boldness of 
thought to Franklin. 

This may not be said, however, of an introduc- 
tory section in which Dubourg revives the char- 
acters of Sancho-Panga and Poor Richard and ac- 
quaints them with each other and with two new 
characters, Sir Thomas and Mistriss Rachel. Du- 
bourg may have considered this introduction a 
scintillating and original jeu d’esprit, but the situ- 
ation is clumsy and artificial, and the humor forced. 
The narrative can be justified only on the grounds 
that through it Sancho is enabled to harangue a 
multitude with a translation of Franklin’s The 
Way to Wealth, but even the introducing of Frank- 
lin’s proverbs is of doubtful value. Franklin’s 
melange of practical morality does not blend very 
well with Dubourg’s broader and more philosophi- 
cal maxims in the body of the work. 

The introduction explains how it comes to pass 
that Sancho-Panga figures as a lawmaker in Penn- 
sylvania. Everyone, Dubourg asserts, is ac- 
quainted with his brilliant career as governor of 
the island of Barataria. Equally famous is his 
celebrated judicial skill worthy to be ranked with 
Solomon’s. Like Solomon, he possessed a mind 
stored with proverbs, particularly those illustrat- 
ing and glorifying prudence. After the death of 
his master Don Quixote, Sancha had too much 
taste for knight errantry to remain content with 
the mediocrity of life in his simple village with its 
curate and barber. He revisited the cavern of 
Montesinos, therefore, to renew his acquaintance 
with the enchanter Parasaragaramus. In a prov- 
erb-crammed speech, Sancho complains of his 
ennui and implores the enchanter for surcease. 
The latter replies that all will be well. Sancho 
has followed destiny in coming to the magic cav- 
ern. He is to remain there during the passage of 
the centuries until awakened to become the legis- 
lator for a populous nation. His eminent good 
sense and his storehouse of proverbs will then 
make his regime as successful as that he had en- 
joyed on the island of Barataria. His new subjects 
are to be primitive Christians, who never swear, 
lie, nor make war. The time will come when they 

must be defended against a race of miscreants, 
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who, under the pretext that these primitive moral- 
ists have descended from their kinsmen, will seek 
to ravish their liberties and seize half of their prop- 
erty. These Christians are saints, but saints not 
canonized by virtue of services rendered to the 
popes. Like Socrates, Titus, Trajan, Epictetus, 
Aristides, and Marcus Aurelius, they have much 
greater virtues than all the saints of the Golden 
Legend. 

After his forecasted sleep of centuries, Sancho 
reawakens in Philadelphia in the company of Poor 
Richard, the almanac-maker. As the two stroll 
through the city, the latter explains the measures 
by which the English are seeking to confiscate 
more than half of the Philadelphia income—by 
taxing tea and requiring that stamps be affixed to 
all documents. He asks Sancho to use his legisla- 
tive skill and knowledge of proverbs in behalf of 
his townsmen. Sancho recommends first of all 
that everything which serves only for ornamenta- 
tion be suppressed, or at least be permitted only to 
thieves and courtesans. Happening upon an auc- 
tion at which nothing but ornaments is offered for 
sale, Sancho finds confirmation of his fear that 
love of luxury is the source of the nation’s evils. 
He harangues the throng, therefore, on the folly 
of luxury—a speech which turns out to be Frank- 
lin’s The Way to Wealth, although not identified 
as such.? At the conclusion of this melange of 
proverbs, everyone in the audience applauds, 
praises the good sense and reason of the speech, 
and congratulates the speaker. Just as Poor Rich- 
ard begins to weep with joy at the thought of his 
dear townsmen renouncing their vanities and oc- 
cupying themselves henceforth with useful pur- 
suits, the auctioneer announces the beginning of 
the sale, and all the beholders rush madly to buy. 
Sancho and Richard retreat in sorrow to Richard’s 
house, where they console themselves with food 
and drink, and speculate on the means of convert- 
ing their errant fellow citizens to reason. Richard 
invites two of his friends, Mistriss Rachel and Sir 
Thomas to join the consultation. Discarding 
sumptuary laws as ineffectual, they decide that 


2 Dubourg had already translated it in Giuvres de M. 
Franklin, 2: 171-181. Another translation of Father 
Abraham’s speech later appeared in La science du bon- 
homme Richard, par M. Franklin: suivie des commande- 
mens de Vhonnéte-homme, Par M. Feutry (Paris, 1786). 
The “commandemens de l’honnéte-homme” are brief 
rhymes for school-children on moral subjects—verses not 
far removed from doggerel. Aimé Ambroise Joseph Feu- 
try was another French member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 
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they should circulate “un petit Cours abrégé de 
morale simple & insinuante, divisé en lecons 
courtes & faciles a retenir, qu’on ptt regarder 
comme un livret de tous les jours & de toutes les 
heures.” The four decide that they will publish 
their defense of reason in the form of an almanac, 
but an almanac of universal, not provincial, utility 
—one without holidays and phases of the moon 
and serviceable in any year, in other words, the 
Petit code in almanac form. 

This episode of Sancho and Richard is not only 
clumsy, but inconsistent. The tergiversation of 
Sancho’s audience at the conclusion of the tale may 
have seemed an amusing touch to Dubourg, but it 
obviously nullifies everything the enchanter Para- 
saragarasmus had previously said concerning the 
primitive morality of the Quakers. The trouble 
comes from mixing two themes. Franklin had 
suggested a boycott of all British goods as a means 
of defeating the stamp acts, and at the beginning of 
his tale Dubourg seems to be preparing the reader 
to interpret Sancho’s harangue as an attack on im- 
portations only. The Way to Wealth was written 
long before the stamp acts, however, and it de- 
nounces domestic luxury as well as imported. 
Hence, it does not really serve as a rejoinder to 
the stamp acts, even though Dubourg had previ- 
ously given it this interpretation when first trans- 
lating it in Franklin’s Geuvres.* 

The almanac itself, however, not the introduc- 
tion, is the real work of art. Although it is Du- 
bourg’s most original and imaginative work, he is 
forced by the rigid censorship to keep up the fic- 
tion that it is a translation. In the preface he ex- 
presses fear that his translation may not be exact 
or agreeable, and that the sentiments of a pre- 
tended religious reformer may not be relished in 
a monarchical and Catholic state. He asserts in 
defense that wise and judicious readers of the 
work have assured him that it contains no soph- 
isms or sarcasms against essential doctrines of re- 
ligion and that it demonstrates, moreover, that a 
simple monarchy is the only form of government 
which may render a great nation happy and flour- 
ishing. 

True enough, the almanac does not praise de- 


mocracy at the expense of monarchy. Dubourg 

3“ |. cette piece .. . n’a pas peu contribué & a la géné- 
reuse résolution que prirent peu de tems aprés tous les 
habitans des Colonies, de ne tirer aucune marchandise des 
manufactures d’Angleterre jusqu’a ce que le Parlement 
eut révoqué les actes qui leur faisoient de la peine, & con- 
séquemment a la révocation de ces actes.” 
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sincerely believed that monarchy was the best 
form of government for France. Despite his pre- 
tended concern for Catholicism, however, the 
work can be called nothing less than anti-Catholic, 
Dubourg devotes more space to religion than to 
any other three subjects. Of this space, about 
half is devoted to deistical theories and the other 
half to attacks on Catholic doctrines and institu- 
tions. Monasticism in particular aroused his ire, 
He charges that monastic life encourages nothing 
but laziness, that it is expensive and unproductive, 
that it defies nature in requiring celibacy and that 
it thrives on the wealth of others. Despite the 
disclaimers in his preface, Dubourg even attacks 
doctrine. 


Il n’est fait mention dans le nouveau Testament, ni 
de la conception de la sainte Vierge, ni de sa nativité, 
ni de sa présentation, ni de son assomption. Toutes 
ces fétes ont été instituées par les papes pour réchauf- 
fer la dévotion des fidéles, depuis que la sainteté de 
leurs mceurs a commencé a s’altérer. 

Les Romains croient que les priéres des vivants peu- 
vent étre utiles aux morts; les Américains comptent 
que Dieu traitera chaque homme suivant ses mérites, 
ou ses démérites. . 


Dubourg has many other comments on the luxury 
of the church, on its lust for money, and on its 


fanaticism. He also gives his own deistical view 
of what true religion should be. 


Aimer Dieu souverainement, & nous conformer en 
tout a l’ordre qu’il a établi; aimer notre prochain 
comme nous-mémes, & embrasser tout le genre hu- 
main dans la sphére de notre bienveillance; voila en 
deux mots le sommaire de notre religion; & de qui 
l’avons nous recue? De Dieu méme. 


As though for contrast to the Catholic system, Du- 
bourg makes several comments about his favorites, 
the Quakers, praising their sobriety, their pacifism, 
their refusing to swear, their simple faith, and 
their high morality. His system of deism is 
sketched in nearly complete form in the Calendrier, 
many of the entries being identical with passages in 
his Petit code. 
Among the famous writers whom Dubourg 
quotes are Franklin, Catherine the Great, Montes- 
quieu, La Rochefoucauld, and Solomon. Frank- 
lin is cited more frequently than any of the others, 
in such entries as the following: 


Le bien amassé peu-a-peu, est celui qui se conserve le 
mieux. Gagner ce qu’on peut, & garder ce qu'on 
gagne, est la vraie pierre philosophale qui convertit 
le plomb en or, dit le docteur Franklin. 
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Subjects which Dubourg considers in the almanac 
are friendship, youth and age, marriage, education, 
health, labor, virtue, liberty, political society, ag- 
riculture, patriotism, charity, taxes, and prisons, 
nearly all of which are treated in the Petit code 
as well. His comments on America show that he 
could reconcile his espousal of the revolution there 
with support of the monarchy in France. 


Le congrés continental subsiste depuis plus de trois 
ans, & a pris les délibérations les plus importantes 
avec la plus parfaite unanimité au dedans, & le plus 
inviolable secret au dehors. O, ma chére patrie, que 
cela est de bon augure! Le congrés de Philadelphie 
ne connoit ni passion qui offusque, ni vice qui déchire, 
ni folie qui divulgue. Que le parlement de Londres 
en dise autant. Entre une infinité de lignes courbes, 
il n’en est qu’une seule droite, que la raison indique 
clairement, & que la vertue suit constamment. 


Dubourg apparently viewed the American revolu- 
tion as a struggle waged by benevolent Quakers 
and moral citizens against an unreasonable and 
unjust tyranny. At the time Dubourg was writ- 
ing, it was by no means clear what form of govern- 
ment the Americans would adopt, and Dubourg 
saw no reason to contrast the French form of gov- 
ernment with the American. 

In the same month with his remarks on the Con- 
tinental Congress, Dubourg considers the forms of 
government conventionally treated in the eight- 
eenth century : democracy, aristocracy, despotism, 
mixed government, and monarchy. He finds de- 
mocracy and monarchy the two best, but prefers 
monarchy. In democracy, he says, people put 
their liberty under the protection of law; in mon- 
archy, under the protection of kings. Unfortu- 
nately, laws may be corrupted by their interpreters, 
and kings, by their courtiers. The sentiment of 
liberty is less animate in monarchies than in re- 
publics, but liberty itself is more restricted than in 
monarchies. 


Le gouvernement monarchique est celui de tous qui 
peut le plus aisément concilier la sagesse du conseil 
avec l’unité du dessein, & la promptitude de l’exécu- 
tion. Aussi l’expérience a-t-elle invariablement deé- 
montré que la monarchie pure & simple est la seule 
forme de gouvernement qui puisse maintenir un vaste 
état long-temps florissant, & rendre un grand peuple 
constamment heureux, en réunissant toutes les forces, 


tous les intéréts & tous les desseins, sans violence & 
sans confusion. 


The substance of these political opinions is re- 
peated in the Petit code, but in the latter work Du- 
bourg is less specific and less outspoken probably 
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because of the rigorous censorship which he could 
no longer obviate by the fiction that he was merely 
translating. He is less subjective in the Petit code, 
moreover, probably because less concerned with 
amusing his audience. 


VI. PLANS FOR A DEISTICAL SOCIETY 


Enough has been said of Dubourg’s major philo- 
sophical work to reveal its importance as an ex- 
pression of ideas which Franklin shared and ap- 
proved. In the preface to the 1773 edition, Du- 
bourg suggests that Franklin recognized in the 
original version of the Code a system of thought 
parallel to his own and that subsequent revisions 
were undertaken with Franklin’s sanction. Since 
Franklin had charge of printing the edition in 
which this preface appeared, hence tacitly confirm- 
ing it, it would seem to be an accurate statement 
of Franklin’s intellectual relationship to Dubourg. 
It is addressed to Monsieur B.F.: 


Vous reconntites dans la premiére esquisse de ce Petit 
Code l’effusion simple & naive de votre propre cceur ; 
j'ai achevé de le développer autant que je l’ai pu, & 
j’espére que vous ne vous y reconnoitrez que mieux. 
S’il m’étoit échappé quelque chose de moins exact, 
daignez le rectifier; c’est pour vous le soumettre que 
je vous l’ai dédié, ayant été assez heureux pour trou- 
vez réunis en vous un grand maitre & un bon ami. 
Vous allez vous éloigner de cet hémisphére, & je ne 
puis vous suivre dans l’autre; mais l’immense Océan 
que vous avez a traverser ne séparera point les meil- 
leures parties de nous-mémes, nos ames seront tou- 
jours unies, comme elles l’ont toujours été; je me fais 
honneur de le publier, & vous ne rougirez pas de I’a- 
vouer ; vous pouvez avoir de plus nobles émules, mais 
vous n’avez point de plus fidéle serviteur. B.D.* 


1 Two intriguing mysteries surround two “ghost” edi- 
tions of the Petit code, one apparently printed in England 
under the sponsorship of Franklin in 1770, and the other 
in Amsterdam by the firm of Rey in 1774. On 25 Novem- 
ber 1770, Dubourg wrote to Franklin thanking him for 
seven copies of a translation which Franklin had had made 
of the Petit code. It was so well rendered in English, Du- 
bourg remarked, that it could well pass for an original 
composition, and the typography was equally satisfactory. 
He then admitted that the work, although well received 
by his friends had not made a great sensation in Paris, but 
wondered whether its success in England might not make 
it worth a second French edition. He suggested that his 
“respectable Traductrice,” Mrs. Hewson, might wish to 
translate this also for a second English edition. Sometime 
in 1773, William Strahan, a London printer and friend of 
Franklin, sent the latter a bill for the printing of 500 copies 
of the Petit code in December 1772 with two errata in 
June and September 1773. The receipted bill indicates 
that the copies were sent to the Philadelphia Library Com- 
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Franklin was not the only philosopher of the 
eighteenth century who recognized congenial ideas 
in the Petit code. Diderot read it, praised it, and 
even considered collaborating with Dubourg in a 
new edition. During his memorable sojourn at 
the court of St. Petersburg, where he had gone to 
thank Catherine II for purchasing his library, 
Diderot kept careful notes of a series of conversa- 
tions with the Russian monarch, possibly for later 
publication or perhaps merely for his own gratifi- 
cation in keeping the memory of his pleasant intel- 
lectual association alive in later years. Appar- 
ently he made only one copy of his manuscript, 
and for some reason did not take it with him when 
he left Russia. It remained in complete obscurity 
until 1883, when it was given to the world by the 
keeper of the emperor’s private library. A sec- 
tion entitled “‘De la morale des rois” contains po- 
litical ideas similar to Dubourg’s based on the 
axiom, “I1 y a qu’une seul vertu, la justice ; un seul 
devoir, de se rendre heureux; un seul corollaire, 
mépriser quelquefois la vie.” This emphasis on 
justice is duplicated in Dubourg’s first Abraham 
Mansword letter and paralleled by the more fa- 
mous system of Political Justice which William 
Godwin developed in England several years later. 


pany and that the Library Company paid for them. This 
story is verified by other sources, including the manuscript 
account of Dubourg in the Library of Congress and Robert 
Watt’s pioneer bibliographical work, Bibliotheca Brittan- 
ica. Despite all these authorities, neither the Philadelphia 
Library Company nor any other library in America or 
Europe has‘a work which can be recognized as an English 
translation of the Petit code. It may be concealed some- 
where under a very remote English title or the whole ship- 
ment may have been lost at sea. Although not a single 
English version is known to exist today, it is possible that 
the Library Company’s edition was the second in English, 
for it is not likely that the books which Dubourg received 
in 1770 are those for which Franklin was billed in 1773. 
Strahan probably would not have waited three years be- 
fore rendering a bill. 

Equally mysterious is a French edition of 1774 which 
several French authorities describe in detail. Diderot sent 
a copy of this edition to Catherine the Great, remarking, 
“Il s’imprime actuellement chez Rey, a Amsterdam.” Ac- 
cording to L. S. Livingston, “Quérard in ‘La Trance Lit- 
téraire’ (Paris, 1782) gives ‘Londres, 1774’ as the earliest 
edition, and Barbier in his ‘Dictionnaire des ouvrages ano- 
nymes et pseudonymes’ (Paris, 1806-8) seems to have 
copied Quérard. Paul Leicester Ford, in his Franklin 
Bibliography, gives ‘Paris, 1774,’ but I find no other record 
of such an edition” (Franklin and his press at Passy, 71, 
[New York, Grolier Club, 1914]). I have instituted a 
search in all the libraries of the Netherlands for the Am- 
sterdam 1774 edition, but none has been discovered. 

2 Maurice Tourneux, La Politique de Diderot, La Nou- 
velle Revue, 24: 5-33; 239-269, 1883, 
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Like Dubourg, Diderot maintains that justice in- 
cludes all that one owes to oneself and all that one 
owes to others. He differs from Dubourg, how- 
ever, in asserting that the justice, and consequently 
the morality, of the ruler and the subject cannot 
be the same. For the majority of subjects virtue 
consists in conforming to the civil laws, be they 
good or bad. Dubourg maintained, on the other 
hand, that the duty of all human beings consists in 
conforming to the laws of human reason, which 
are uniformly and universally good. Catherine 
had proposed that there be compiled a brief cate- 
chism of morality and that to it be joined a cate- 
chism of religion. Diderot endorsed this proposal 
and made further suggestions. Since the principle 
of happiness is the basis of our duties, he observed, 
the civil catechism should be based on present 
happiness ; and the religious, on the happiness to 
come. Diderot found three categories of laws, 
natural, civil, and religious, and like Dubourg he 
believed that the first should be the model of the 
other two. After expressing his own views on 
content and classification, he informed Catherine 
that a “petit code de morale” to fit her description 
had already been compiled. 


Il s’imprime actuellement chez Rey, a Amsterdam. 
L’auteur, qui est un de mes amis, le retoucherait vol- 
ontiers d’aprés les vues de Votre Majesté; lorsqu’ll 
l’aurait retouché, j’y ajouterais mes observations; 
quelques gens de bien ne refuseraient pas d’y mettre 
la main, et le tout serait envoyé a Votre Majesté pour 
en obtenir la derniére perfection. 


Diderot in effect proposed that Dubourg’s Petit 
code be used as the basis for the development of a 
more perfect version under the patronage and su- 
pervision of Catherine the Great. Apparently 
Catherine did not show any further interest in 
code-making, however, and there is no evidence 
that Dubourg was even aware of the eminent at- 
tention his work was finding, even though Cather- 
ine seems to have made to Diderot some sort of ac- 
knowledgment of the Petit code. Diderot wrote 
to her from the Hague (13 September 1774), 


Elle [Votre Majesté] a recu le petit code moral dont 
je lui avais parlé. Je souhaite qu'elle n’en ait pas éte 
mécontente. Il y a de la simplicité dans le style et de 
la suite dans les idées. Il est fondé sur 1’existence 
d’un étre qu’elle reconnait. Votre Majesté veut un 
grand spectateur qui s’incline vers la terre et qui la 
regarde marcher. . . . Pour moi, chétive créature, je 


m’esquive et je vais comme si personne ne me fe- 
gardait. 
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In further reference to the Petit code, Diderot re- 
marked that works of great simplicity can be un- 
dertaken only by men of consummate skill, a rea- 
son why real classic works are rare. “Les grands 
hommes Cédaignent de s’en occuper, parce qu’ils 
préférent leur gloire particuliére a l’utilité géné- 
rale. I] aiment mieux faire du bruit que du profit.” 
Even Franklin makes no greater tribute to Du- 
bourg’s enterprise. 

The editors of the posthumous 1789 edition of 
the Petit code, however, praised it almost as highly 
as had Diderot, declaring that the French Revolu- 
tion had made it useful and even necessary to each 
citizen. It was, they felt, among the small number 
of works which, like Le contrat social, are too 
much above their century to be generally appre- 
ciated. 

The original edition of 1768, which appeared in 
the Mercure de France in December and later in 
pamphlet form, was entitled Code de ’humanité, 
ou loix immuables qui servent de base aux de- 
voirs, aux droits, & au bonheur delhomme.* This 
version, limited to a brief statement of the relations 
between the individual and the creator and to a 
cursory description of the development of society, 
was probably written before Dubourg enjoyed any 
direct personal communication with Franklin. 
The 1773 version, however, reveals the hand of 
Franklin in a number of new principles. The 
most extensive treatment is that of 1782, pub- 
lished by Franklin at Passy and reprinted on an- 
other press in 1789. The notes added in the 1782 
edition are probably taken from the material which 
Dubourg planned to publish as a commentary un- 
der the title Code de l’humanité, but for which the 
necessary approbation was withheld. 

In the final expanded form the work represented 
an outline of universal morality and knowledge in 
such human relations as economics, sociology, and 
politics. Dubourg called it a work of pure deism 
because it is based entirely upon human reason. 
In his preface he describes the origin of his com- 
prehensive system. 


Comptable 4 Dieu de l’usage de ma raison, j’ai cru 
devoir m’en rendre compte préalablement a moi-méme. 
Je suis persuadé que si chacun pour soi vouloit en 
faire autant, tout le monde se trouveroit d’accord sur 
les principes essentiels; et je ne désespérois pas qu’- 
aprés avoir évidement constaté ce que les hommes se 
doivent mutuellement, et combien leurs intéréts sont 





3 Although the text of the pamphlet edition is inscribed 
March, 1768 (the date of composition), it was preceded in 
print by the version in Mercure de France. 
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liés les uns aux autres, on ne put bient6t porter un 
Code de cette espéce a un tel point de perfection, que 
les hommes de tous les ordres et de tous les climats de 
lunivers en fissent volontiers la régle de leur conduite 
particuliére et le gage de leur confiance réciproque. 


One wonders how much inspiration Dubourg 
derived from an early socialistic treatise published 
in 1755 with the similar title Code de la nature, ou 
le véritable esprit de ses loix. The author of this 
work, Morelly, is so obscure that even his first 
name is not known.* His Code, published in the 
same year as Rousseau’s Discours sur l’origine et 
les fondements de linégalité parmi les hommes, 
shares with the latter such commonplaces of so- 
cialistic doctrine as the natural goodness of man, 
the evil of the competitive institutions of society, 
and the plea for a regenerated society founded 
upon equality. Rousseau proceeded no further 
than criticizing existing institutions and property, 
whereas Morelly allowed his socialistic tendencies 
full reign, with the result, according to one of his 
editors, that Rousseau became famous and Morelly 
remained in obscurity. Needless to add, not only 
Rousseau’s reticence, but also his paradoxes, im- 
pressions of originality, and other devices of style 
have had something to do with the persistence of 
his reputation. Morelly’s code, moreover, is well 
enough known to have been translated into Rus- 
sian within the last three years. 

Apart from their titles, Morelly’s work and Du- 
bourg’s have little in common. The first part of 
Morelly’s Code consists of an explanation and a 
vindication of a long allegorical utopian poem, 
The Shipwreck of the Floating Islands, which he 
had written two years previously. In both books 
he demonstrates the absurdity of all received sys- 
tems of morality and supports the doctrine that all 
vices spring from avarice, which in turn stems 
from a society based upon private property. Only 
in the last fifth of his code of nature does he present 
a code of laws strictly speaking, and these are not 
a statement of the principles of the universe, which 
Dubourg’s profess to be, but regulatory legislation 
for a particular utopian social order. His attack 
on the institution of private property, moreover, 
renders his system and Dubourg’s almost anti- 
thetical. 

Although Dubourg contemplated a system of 


4 Morelly’s Code de la nature is reprinted in Collection 
des Economistes (Paris, P. Geuthner, 1910). Professor 
Chinard, who is preparing a new edition, believes that Du- 
bourg’s Petit code may have been written in part as an 
answer to Morelly. 
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universal morality, he infused many personal ele- 
ments into the Petit code. He introduces the 1782 
version, for example, with references to his own 
birth. Admitting that he has no memories of that 
event, he draws his conclusions from observations 
of his fellowmen. The growth of the infant, which 
would perish if left to himself at birth, teaches the 
social principle that man is born in society and for 
society. The fact that no man can ever consider 
himself self-sufficient from birth to death is certain 
proof that God has created us for society and mu- 
tual assistance. The child needs nourishment 
from his mother’s breast, and the latter instinc- 
tively senses in a surge of tenderness that the wel- 
fare of her infant provides her own happiness. In 
society there are innumerable other occasions of 
giving both physical and spiritual assistance which 
turn out more advantageous to those who receive 
than burdensome to those who give. This, Du- 
bourg maintains, is the first principle of human 
society, and it is useless to seek others. The 
reader might contrast this prolegomenon with that 
to Hobbes’s Leviathan. Hobbes and other realists 
may not disagree with Dubourg’s sentiments of 
mutual welfare, but they certainly do not empha- 
size them in their works. Principles of self-love 
and competition could hardly be extracted from 
Dubourg’s basic social principle. 

Dubourg refers briefly to basic biological func- 
tions of the infant, who each day performs an iden- 
tical cycle and goes through identical vicissitudes 
of good and evil—in such a way, however, that the 
good always seems to preponderate. When evil 
outweighs, or the individual thinks it does, hope 
comes to his aid and reestablishes the balance. 
“L’espérance est une banque ouverte a tous les 
hommes, qui en fait vivre un grand nombre sur 
leur crédit, & les laisse mourir sans rien solde, ni 
méme arréter leur compte.” The bank of hope 
probably reminded Franklin of his Dissertation 
on Liberty and Necessity in which he had simi- 
larly stressed the efficacy of hope, perhaps the 
only principle in that work which he did not later 
condemn as an erratum. 

Dubourg points out that the infant’s organs de- 
velop and his sensations increase by degrees ; grad- 
ually he acquires ideas and becomes a thinking be- 
ing. Concomitantly the mother’s happiness 
increases. She enjoys renewed bliss with each 
new experience of her child. Father and mother 
apply themselves with constant zeal to the care of 
their offspring. Dubourg entertains no stern prej- 
udice against using tenderness toward children, 


but he warns against an infallible means of spoil- 
ing them; to let them know that they may obtain 
through perverseness that which they would not 
have been accorded without it, a doctrine which 
seems to owe more to his medical practice than to 
reading. The most important task of the parents 
is to introduce the child to some labor conformable 
to his situation and make him like it. It is a gross 
deception to make children believe that other men 
were created solely to put bread into their mouths 
while they merely wait to receive it, a doctrine con- 
formable to the views of both Rousseau and Frank- 
lin. Labor is the source of all riches and virtue; 
it maintains health and prolongs life because it is 
based on nature. Indolence, on the other hand, 
leads to vice, crime and misery. A lazy child will 
inevitably become a prey to vice just as a ball 
thrown into the air will inevitably descend to the 
ground. The child is emancipated by his parents 
when he is able to care for himself, but he should 
still follow their counsel and attempt to repay their 
services. Soon after assuming his independence, 
the male feels the need of companionship and joins 
himself to a partner for life. God has ordained 
marriage for the propagation and preservation of 
the species, and the rapport of the two sexes is the 
principal foundation of human society. 

Perhaps from Bolingbroke, Dubourg developed 
his theory that political society developed from the 
family unit, that the state consists of an enlarged 
or agglutinated family. Different alike from Mon- 
tesquieu’s theory that man’s fear growing out of 
his sense of weakness and need for nourishment 
led him to unite with others, and Rousseau’s the- 
ory that all society is based on a conscious formal 
convention or contract, Dubourg’s theory of fam- 
ily clusters follows closely Bolingbroke’s favorite 
principle that family units originally combined into 
larger societies through mutual convenience.® In 
the earliest version of the Code, Dubourg used the 
phrase “Famille: la plus naturelle des societés.” 
In the later editions he added the concept of natu- 
ral rights to the concept of family as a means of 
explaining social organization. Natural rights in 
relations between family and family are the same 
as those between man and man. Dubourg’s con- 
ception of natural rights is not an abstract meta- 
physical conception of the kind later condemned by 
Burke, but merely an analysis of social relations. 
Even Hobbes admitted an individual’s natural right 


5 De l'esprit des lois, Bk. I, Chap. 2; Le contrat social, 
Bk. I, Chap. 6; Bolingbroke, Fragments, or Minutes of 
Essays, in Works 7: 349 ff., London, 1809. 
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to such elementary functions as preserving life. 
Dubourg broadens the social principle to the obli- 
gation of all men to aid each other in time of need 
and to refrain from encroaching on each other’s 
rights. Natural rights in a particular society come 
from the constitution of the state, but natural 
rights between man and man come directly from 
God. In relation to God, the individual has duties 
but no rights. In relation to other men, he has 
both rights and duties. Our duties toward God 
consist in developing strength of body and power 
of mind. “Je m’humilierai devant lui; je ferai 
mon étude de ses loix & me conformerai a l’ordre 
qu’il a établi.” Duties toward oneself consist of 
not destroying one’s own life, which is the prop- 
erty of God, and of making use of the faculties and 
means God has furnished for the preservation of 
his gifts. The individual’s rights toward himself 
consist in conserving his own being and exercising 
his faculties and talents. His freedom to do this 
is as much a gift of God as is royalty. As some 
men say, “King, by the grace of God,” we all 
should say, “Free, by the grace of God.” Natural 
happiness, consisting in the consciousness of duties 
fully accomplished and rights freely exercised, re- 
quires only good health, good sense and good con- 
science. In relation to ourselves, duty and right 
are one and the same; in relation to other men, 
duties and rights are correlative and balanced, and 
they compensate for each other. Duties toward 
fellow men consist in allowing each to enjoy the 
faculties and means of conservation he has received 
from God and in aiding others as much as possible 
to conserve what they hold from God when their 
own powers are inadequate to this end. Rights of 
the individual consist in direct and absolute rights 
to defend property and to repulse any attempt to 
take away the gifts of God and in indirect and con- 
ditional rights to assist other men to preserve the 
things they hold from God. Abraham Mans- 
word’s fundamental laws, we remember, similarly 
begin with the right of property and the freedom 
to enjoy the salutary effects of property provided 
that the use of this freedom does not restrict the 
liberty of others. 

Dubourg’s discussion of crime is also based on 
his system of individual responsibility to nature. 
If, by exploiting the property of others or appro- 
priating it to our own use, we abuse the means 
God has given us of aiding others, we invert the 
order he has established and render ourselves as 
culpable toward him as toward the one we have 
wronged. Human punishments are not always 
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proportioned to the offense, but they usually come 
close to it. The guilty one immediately feels the 
aversion of other men, who are not content merely 
to reclaim that which has been usurped of liberty 
or property, but carry their resentment even fur- 
ther, sometimes to excess. Repeating doctrines 
usually associated with Shaftesbury and Rousseau, 
Dubourg asserts that the guilty man, even if he 
escapes the vengeance of other men, finds a clear 
and incorruptible judge in his own conscience. 
Nothing may abate its remorse. The conscience 
is to the reflecting animal what the second stomach 
is to the ruminant. The third level of punishment, 
divine retribution, is not always prompt or visible, 
but it is nonetheless certain or complete. The 
wicked man deceives himself in thinking that all 
is wiped out at death; total extinction is what he 
has least to fear. The spiritual substance which 
animates the body will remain in the hands of God 
to receive retribution according to its merit. This 
statement of providence and immortality is more 
positive than any similar doctrine expressed by 
Franklin. Indeed the latter suggests in a well- 
known letter to Lord Kames that the doctrine of 
future punishment and rewards is efficacious only 
among zealous Christians. 


A full opinion, that a Teacher is infinitely wise, good, 
and powerful, and that he will certainly reward and 
punish the obedient and disobedient, must give great 
weight to his precepts, and make them much more at- 


tended to by his disciples. But many have this faith 


in so weak a degree, that it does not produce the ef- 
fect.® 


Dubourg’s discussion of virtue is more eclectic 
than Franklin’s, drawing as it does on motives of 
temporal reward, of conscience or “the self-ap- 
proving joy” and of rewards in a future state. If 
we do all the good in our power to others, Dubourg 
affirms, we render ourselves agreeable to God and 
to men. The more we voluntarily sacrifice our 
own advantage to the needs of our neighbor, the 
more these privations are meritorious and the 
more we are assured of proportional recompense. 
The just man weighs his own rights in an exact 
balance with the rights of others; the philosopher 
shows himself more attentive to his duties than 
jealous of his rights; but the eminently virtuous 
man sacrifices his own advantage to the needs of 
his neighbor. The first reward of services rend- 
ered consists of public esteem and services recipro- 
cated. We should not count too much, however, 


6 Smyth, ed., Writings, 4: 13. 
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on other men being judicious enough to render 
exactly everything which is due to justice. If we 
experience only ingratitude from men, we may call 
on our conscience which will give an inner joy of 
supreme satisfaction which no human power may 
destroy. God, moreover, will return us double for 
service to our brother and one hundred times for 
service to our enemy. 

In his early 1768 version of the Code, Dubourg 
goes directly from a consideration of virtue to an 
analysis of society. In later editions, he discusses 
the family in the introductory pages and then pro- 
ceeds from his theories of virtue to his political 
concept of natural rights. As we have seen, Du- 
bourg considers the body politic as the union of 
many families. The obvious utility which the 
members of one family receive from the association 
naturally suggests the advantage of extending the 
circle of society. Thousands form a huge social 
organism in which all particular families are united 
without confusion for the purpose of mutual as- 
sistance and reciprocal protection. By forming a 
masse de forces, society may execute tasks in com- 
mon which men working separately would be un- 
able to do. From this cooperation proceeds such 
utility for the whole and for the individual that 
the portion which each contributes to the common 
fund is handsomely compensated. A bench which 
a single man can hardly lift, for example, may be 
carried with ease by four men, and when it has 
once been put in place, twelve persons may be 
seated upon it in comfort. In a note, Dubourg 
forestalls a communistic interpretation of these 
purely political principles. Community of goods 
on a national scale, he declares, would stifle all 
competition, and the community would soon de- 
cline. Experience has shown that even in the 
smallest communities without private property, 
there are always “mauvais coucheurs qui tirent 
sans cesse la couverture a eux; & la zizanie se 
glisse entre les draps par le cOté qui est resté a 
découvert.” Despite his hostility to community of 
goods, Dubourg believes in the establishment of 
public funds for the use of all. Justice, he avers, 
demands that all members of society contribute 
their services or their wealth in a just and certain 
proportion. Although this concept of public funds 
seems to be straight socialism, Dubourg probably 
intended it only as a system of taxation. In elab- 
orating it, he presents essentially the same eco- 
nomic principles which had appeared in the dis- 
cussion of Virginia in the Ephémérides du citoyen. 
All contributions whether real or pecuniary, are 
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to be firmly fixed, equally distributed, easily ac. 
quitted, and simply perceived. They should not 
be imposed upon movable effects, commerce, or 
arts, but nearly entirely on immovable goods, 
which depend upon the soil and which produce an 
assured revenue. Each citizen must contribute a 
certain number of days each year to the defense 
or service of society, or must free himself from this 
legitimate exaction by a monetary payment of 
equal value. 

Public funds must be administered with fidelity 
and employed with economy in order to maintain 
public establishments, to provide for contingent 
calamities, and to promote population, agriculture, 
commerce, arts, science, morals, and religion. Se- 
curity of the state demands such forces as personal 
courage and individual physical strength as well 
as military installations. Prudence demands the 
cultivation of these forces, and equity controls the 
manner in which they are used. Interior tran- 
quility of the state proceeds on two pivots, justice 
and police power. The first represses attempted 
crime and the second prevents disorders of the 
multitude. The principles of justice, Dubourg re- 
peats, are invariable ; nature has engraved them on 
all hearts. Simple laws develop them clearly and 
inculcate them upon the public. The second po- 
litical force, police power, consists of infinitely 
more than preventing crime. Officers maintain 
order, supervise movements of the multitude and 
the provisioning of cities. They employ injunc- 
tion and constraint to avert any popular disquie- 
tudes which could have serious consequences. 

Dubourg’s public establishments go beyond the 
provisions of the most generous twentieth-century 
welfare state. Everything which remains in his 
public treasury after the ordinary charges of the 
state have been acquitted, a contingency not very 
likely in the twentieth century, is to be employed 
for public works. The state may construct, main- 
tain, and repair temples, tribunals, prisons, col- 
leges, hospitals, arsenals, warehouses, highways, 
bridges, canals, and dams. The state should also 
direct research, repeat interesting scientific experi- 
ments such as Franklin’s, and form useful estab- 
lishments of all kinds. Of these social projects, 
temples and prisons interested Dubourg most. In 
approved deistical form he asks whether temples 
have been constructed for the glory of God or the 
commodity of men; then he adds an original an- 
thropological theory. After men slept under cover 
for the first time, he asserts, they wished also to 
pray under cover. The most magnificent church 
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temple, however, is not comparable to the vault 
of the skies, which served as a temple to the first 
men just as trunks of trees served them as houses. 
Dubourg strikes a modern note in discussing pris- 
ons, which he says should not be merely houses of 
detention. He praises particularly those of Phila- 
delphia in which the inhabitants work and breathe 
pure air, and in which even libertines mend their 
ways. 

Like Franklin and nearly every eighteenth-cen- 
tury demographer before Malthus, Dubourg be- 
lieved that a society flourishes in proportion as its 
population increases. He recommends for the 
conserving of numbers in society, as he had recom- 
mended in his comments on Franklin’s Observa- 
tions concerning the Increase of Mankind, that its 
members be assured of comfortable subsistence 
through the recompense of their labor and en- 
couraging of their frugality. Society must honar 
marriage and foster mating at the age of greatest 
fecundity. The nation by these measures may in- 
crease both its numbers and prosperity without 
employing either cunning to attract strangers or 
constraint to prevent emigration. Agriculture, 
which harvests the spontaneous products of the 
earth and unceasingly seeks new ones, is the foun- 
tainhead of all riches and one of the chief sources 
of individual subsistence. The arts extend the 
usage of agricultural products; commerce facili- 
tates their distribution, but war destroys and dis- 
sipates them. The principles of exchange procured 
for each individual that which suits him best, 
whether in goods, in services, or in trauvaux ap- 
préciables. Political society favors reciprocal com- 
merce by facilitating communications, by multiply- 
ing markets, and by guarding the honesty of meas- 
ures. In words almost identical with Abraham 
Mansword’s, Dubourg explains that the concur- 
rence of buyers and sellers maintains the price of 
commodities and merchandise in just proportions 
in like manner as various waters in a lake main- 
tain themselves reciprocally at the same level. 
Competition also multiplies trade outlets and guar- 
antees the value of money, which Dubourg consid- 
ers a precious gauge of all the operations of public 
and private commerce. 

On the way to further economic principles, Du- 
bourg introduces brief comments on the arts and 
sciences and on morals and religion. Industry 
in the arts is excited, he says, by private interest, 
which the social regime converts to public interest 
by the salaries which it assures, the instructions it 
gives, and the facilities it provides, especially in 
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the large cities where all the arts support each 
other. Science is that activity which distinguishes 
and most highly elevates human society. The 
body politic encourages those whose genius impels 
them toward the sciences; it cultivates their tal- 
ents, seconds their efforts, and honors itself with 
their success. A government attentive to incul- 
cate the horror of vice and to inspire the love of 
order should likewise produce purity of morals. 
Dubourg again ridicules scholastic training by 
condemning those who have tried to base morality 
on metaphysics. This, he says, is trying to turn 
the most substantial edifice of the world into an 
air-castle. The immutable order of nature and 
the chain of being provide the base which God has 
given to morality. Why look for any other? 
Charity is the most sublime of the moral virtues ; 
it takes the place of fathers among orphans, of 
children among the aged, of limbs among the 
maimed. Reverting to his character of Samuel 
Jones, Dubourg warns, however, that the alms of 
charity are not intended to encourage laziness and 
must be distributed with discernment. To assist 
professional beggars is to spread the epidemic of 
mendacity. In his Samuel Jones essays, Dubourg 
had suggested that governments might actively en- 
gage in good works, but here he suggests merely 
that they should set a good example. The role of 
the state in religion similarly is to be a monitory 
rather than an active one. Religion is a sacred 
tie which attaches us to God; its essence is love. 
It belongs to a wise government to provide all its 
citizens solid instructions in the fundamentals of 
religion, but to attempt nothing further. Here 
Dubourg follows Rousseau’s doctrine that the gov- 
ernment should impose a civil religion of a few 
fundamental articles which all citizens must ac- 
cept.’ Dubourg, however, reserves the forms of 
worship to the individual. It belongs only to the 
Supreme Being, from whom all souls are ema- 
nated, to illuminate in us the celestial flame which 
must purify our souls and make them rise toward 
God. 

After clarifying the monitory role of society in 
religion and morality, Dubourg makes a practical 
economic distinction between public and private 
concerns. Public works are those that can be un- 
dertaken only by the cooperation of all and which 
are of use to all, works such as bridges, fortresses, 
tribunals, prisons, hospitals, schools, and temples, 
together with funds to subsidize all these projects. 
Private affairs are those which concern each per- 


7 Le contrat social, Bk. IV, Chap. 8. 
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son individually, which he can procure for himself, 
and which he can make use of without enlisting 
the aid or causing the prejudice of anyone else, 
affairs such as nourishment, clothing, thoughts, 
tastes, religion, and disposition of one’s heritage. 
Dubourg is less socialistic than Rousseau and some 
other contemporaries. Private ownership of land, 
he says, is based on civil law. Each one of the 
members of a political society undertakes to culti- 
vate a portion of its particular territory. Not only 
does each one gather the fruits of his labors, but 
the soil itself becomes the private property of the 
family which has cultivated it. Civil law, which 
is only the development of natural law, has limited 
the possessions of a single individual by founding 
just titles of property on fruitful labors. Fortunes 
are unequal because men have received different 
talents from nature and because they have devel- 
oped them in varying degrees. It is absurd to 
propose a periodic redistribution of land. This 
would amount to putting the lazy and the industri- 
ous man on an equal plane, to discourage one and 
totally to corrupt the other. We may contrast this 
with the socialistic tendencies of Rousseau’s Dis- 
cours sur l’inégalité des conditions as well as with 
Morelly’s unequivocally socialistic Code de la 
nature. 

To reveal the integral groups in the body poli- 
tic, Dubourg adopts a commonplace anatomical 
analogy. The sovereign administrator of the state 
represents the head, the principal proprietors, the 
trunk ; and the laboring men, the limbs. Artisans, 
however, are linked to their country by very weak 
ties, and merchants by those still weaker. The 
true patriots are the proprietors of land and the 
laborers. 

According to Dubourg’s conception of the state, 
each member shares mutual rights and obligations. 
Independent of the natural duties of men, each 
citizen must faithfully observe civil laws and con- 
tribute in proportion to his means to the common 
utility and to the formation of public funds. Inde- 
pendent of natural rights, each citizen has the 
right to the protection furnished by the tutelary 
force of society and by the civil laws and to partici- 
pation in the common weal of society and public 
establishments. The sovereign administrator must 
dispense public funds as a bon pére de famille and 
observe the social pact. In return, he is revered 
as the center of unity and the guardian of all rights. 
The sovereign administrator selects officers to ex- 
ercise different public employments under his au- 
thority, notably the regulation of finances, the ad- 
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ministration of justice, the defence of the state, and 
the celebration of the public cult. 

The best political constitution is without doubt 
that which can most easily combine the wisdom of 
counsel with unity of design and promptness of 
execution. But all peoples are not agreed on the 
means of resolving the problem, even more press- 
ing in the twentieth century, of balancing equity 
and expediency, another form of the frequently- 
expressed antithesis between freedom and security, 
Some have put their liberty and their property 
under the protection of laws and others under the 
protection of kings. Both have their inconveni- 
ences. Laws are subject to being spoiled by their 
interpreters and kings, by flatterers. No one, Du- 
bourg adds, knows better than Montesquieu the 
difficulties, the expense, the delay, and even the 
danger inherent in attaining political justice. 

According to Dubourg’s scheme, all varieties of 
government may be ranked in three orders: sim- 
ple, mixed, and confederated. Simple govern- 
ments are of three kinds: democracy, aristocracy, 
and monarchy. Mixed governments are formed 
of a mélange of democracy and aristocracy, or of 
aristocracy and monarchy, or of democracy, aris- 
tocracy, and monarchy all together. Confederated 
governments, a classification which does not ap- 
pear in the Calendrier de Philadelphie, are formed 
of the aggregation of several incorporated states 
which remain distinct. Dubourg’s classification 
of simple governments is slightly different from 
both Montesquieu’s (republican, monarchical, and 
despotic) and Rousseau’s (democratic, aristo- 
cratic, and monarchical). Dubourg departs funda- 
mentally from both of his predecessors, moreover, 
in the emphasis he gives to confederated govern- 
ments, an emphasis undoubtedly based on his in- 
terest in America. It is particularly interesting to 
notice that he classifies the United States as a con- 
federacy, not a democracy. 

In democracy or popular government, according 
to Dubourg, the plurality of citizens’ votes forms 
the common law and establishes and disestablishes 
public officials at will. Democracy is a govern- 
ment truly social, the ideal form for a society of 
men possessing approximately equal power and 
identical interests, and residing in proximity to 
each other. As an example, Dubourg gives the 
state of Lucques, which Montesquieu had previ- 
ously described as an aristocracy.* According to 
Dubourg’s view, aristocracy is the form of govern- 
ment in which the multitude receive laws from the 
principals of the nation, to whom alone is given 


8 De lesprit des lois. Bk. II, Chap. 3. 
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the supreme power of general administration. It 
is a form rather simple, but a little less natural 
than democracy. It is admissible only in a state 
of moderate extent such as the Republic of Venice. 
In monarchy, Dubourg’s preferred form, the peo- 
ple have a single head to whom all groups in the 
state are subordinate and in whom is concentrated 
supreme authority. The monarch is like the father 
or patriarch of the nation, who makes his children, 
large and small, concur in the common good of the 
family. He proportions his confidence to the ca- 
pacity of each, but his affection embraces all 
equally. Monarchy is the image of divine govern- 
ment, the form most suited to a populous society 
spread over a wide territory, almost the only gov- 
ernment which can make a great state happy for a 
long period of time by uniting all powers, all inter- 
ests and all designs without violence and without 
confusion. Such, in Dubourg’s opinion, is the 
kingdom of France. In mixed governments, on 
the other hand, the supreme authority is surveyed 
and balanced by a secondary power. It is not easy 
to put the primary and secondary forces into equi- 
librium and still less to maintain them so. Mixed 


governments are combinations of art which try to 
aid nature, but which destroy themselves if they go 
the least bit astray. Since all the ancient republics 


of Greece were founded on different combinations, 
it is not surprising that a few centuries saw them 
all spring up and die. Their legislators, like their 
pilots, navigated with much art but without the 
aid of a compass. Athens represented a mixture 
of democracy and aristocracy ; and Sparta, of de- 
mocracy and monarchy. Modern England com- 
bines monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. Fed- 
erated governments result from the aggregation of 
several states, whether similar or dissimilar, each 
having its own government. This form can pro- 
cure for small peoples all the advantages of the 
greatest states. The new confederation of the 
thirteen United States of America, Dubourg cites 
as an admirable combination, the ideal manifesta- 
tion of mixed government. 

Perhaps because of the influence of America, 
Dubourg allows for political revolution. Some 
states may find revolution necessary to change their 
government, but a revolution rarely takes place 
without some violent shock. Such has been the 
fate of Rome. Repeating another doctrine from 
his Mansword letters, Dubourg asserts that public 
opinion is the primary support of government, but 
adds that only reason can give a solid consistency 
to public as well as private opinions. China, where 
the monarchy is the least removed from the order 
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of nature, is the most ancient government of which 
we have knowledge and also the most populous 
state in the universe. In common with Rousseau 
and all the physiocrats, Dubourg regarded the 
Chinese as models of reason and political virtue.® 
Hence he observes that nothing has embarrassed 
Montesquieu so much as to make his system con- 
form to what everyone knows about the Chinese 
government. Dubourg’s fellow physiocrats ad- 
mired Confucius because he, like them, taught 
that agriculture was the real source of riches and 
should be stimulated by the government. Ques- 
nay adopted the entire economic plan of Confu- 
cius, and there is nothing in the physiocratic 
scheme of Quesnay which was not first in Con- 
fucius.*° Mirabeau consequently dubbed Quesnay 
the “Confucius of Europe.” 

The main task of a wise administration, Du- 
bourg continues, is to inspire in the multitude an 
ardent zeal for public welfare. The principle oper- 
ates almost automatically in a democracy where 
the citizen has only brothers and no masters. The 
same object is not difficult to attain in a monarchy 
if the Prince regards himself as the common father 
and is so regarded by his subjects, but it is nearly 
impossible to inspire a similar zeal in an aristoc- 
racy, where the people see only many masters and 
not a single father. Public prosperity comes pri- 
marily from knowledge of natural order. As the 
good laborer returns to the earth a portion of his 
grain, the wise citizen spreads a portion of his 
goods in the bosom of the country, knowing that 
he will participate in the eventual harvest. The 
wise prince similarly superintends the interests of 
his subjects, finding therein his own interest, as 
the interest of a father is identical with that of 
his children. Public miseries come from ignor- 
ing or forgetting natural order. The foolish citi- 
zen tries to escape from the common charges by 
overloading his brothers. He does not realize that 
the latter will eventually succumb, the country will 
be enfeebled, and the aggravated burden, falling 
then upon him, will overwhelm him in his turn. 
The foolish prince likewise crushes what he should 
protect by overburdening his subjects and killing 
the goose which lays the golden egg. Although 
the analogy between the private family with the 
father as head and the political family, the state, 
with the sovereign as head, had been exploded by 

9 For the eighteenth-century vogue for China see: A. O. 
Lovejoy, The Chinese origin of a romanticism, Essays in 


the History of Ideas, 99-135, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1948. 


10 Huan-Chang Chen, The economic principles of Con- 
fucius, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1911. 
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Rousseau at the outset of his Discours sur l’écon- 
omie politique, the analogy is maintained through- 
out Dubourg’s writings. The voice of nature is 
the best guide for the pére de famille, Rousseau 
had maintained, but the worst for the sovereign, 
who is more likely to find his interest in the misery 
than in the happiness of his subjects. Rousseau 
traced the specious analogy to Robert Filmer 
among the moderns and said that Aristotle among 
the ancients had both adopted and discredited it. 

After brief comments on special conditions in 
individual states caused by insurrection, tyranny, 
and anarchy, Dubourg proceeds to the rights and 
duties of nations, which he says are essentially the 
same as those of families toward families or men 
toward men. He includes particular principles 
concerning national boundaries, liberty of naviga- 
tion, and war. Finally, Dubourg rises above the 
concept of a family of nations to envisage bonds 
which draw together all humanity in general in- 
terest. Certain tacit international associations 
which strengthen and extend themselves every day 
without being regulated by laws or protected by 
arms exist in the shade of the principal political 
societies. These associations include commerce, 
the republic of letters, and religion. Pennsylvania, 
Dubourg says, is the first civilized body in the uni- 
verse to guarantee reciprocal tolerance of all re- 
ligious cults by law. Dubourg does not wish to 
discuss the credentials of religion; he is content 
to attest to its effect on his heart. He holds that 
religion to be divine which makes men wiser and 
better. This is his final word on the subject and 
the conclusion to his entire Petit code. 

This conclusion is different from both that of 
the 1768 version and that of 1773. In the former 
he concludes with a solemn pledge : “Ayant trouvé 
ce Code gravé dans mon cceur, je promets a Dieu, 
aux hommes, & a moi-méme de l’observer toute ma 
vie. . . . J. Barbeu Dubourg.” In the 1773 edi- 
tion, he prophesies an imminent era of universal 
benevolence and hails Franklin as its herald. This 
enthusiasm derived primarily from Franklin’s 
projected philanthropic voyage to New Zealand, 
the proposals for which Dubourg had translated in 
the Ephémérides du citoyen. 


Un Pensylvain a congu ce généraux projet. Comme 
une flamme pure qui se communique sans s’affoiblir, 
son zéle a échauffé & éclairé les Anglois d’Amérique 
& d’Europe; & si-t6t que le monde a paru s’agrandir 
par les nouvelles découvertes de la navigation aux 
terres australes, le télescope philanthropique lui a fait 
appercevoir de nouveaux sujets sur qui exercer & a 
qui inspirer son gout pour la bienfaisance universelle. 
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As we read the moral and political maxims of 
the three versions of the Petit code and realize 
how closely associated they are with the ideals of 
the founders of the independent United States, we 
cannot escape the conclusion that they intimately 
reflect the personality and wisdom of Dubourg’s 
mentor, Franklin. Perhaps it is not too wild a 
conjecture to suppose that Franklin saw in Du- 
bourg’s Petit code the realization of his own goal 
to set forth simply and concisely the Art of Vir- 
tue, a work of practical ethics which Franklin 
planned first in 1732 and experimented with for 
the rest of his life." Benjamin Vaughan, who as 
much as any man deserves the credit for persuad- 
ing Franklin to undertake his autobiography, 
wrote to Franklin (4 March 1789), “I hope that 
you will incorporate your art of virtue in your 
life, that the world may read both works to- 
gether.” ** Ina sense Franklin did just this when 
he wrote his autobiography even though it is not 
a formal work of ethics. Perhaps Franklin com- 
bined his art of virtue with the narrative of his 
life because the more formal treatise had already 
been given to the world by Dubourg. Why else 
would Dubourg say to Franklin in his dedication, 
“Vous reconnttes dans la premiére esquisse de ce 
Petit Code l’effusion simple & naive de votre pro- 
pre coeur.” 

Franklin was not the only moralist to recognize 
truth and benevolent intention in Dubourg’s work 
of pure deism. Its universality is in a sense its 
chief limitation. A work designed as an outline of 
universal morality must inevitably present prin- 
ciples so barren of all qualifications that they will 
seem platitudinous. Dubourg gained the approval 
of his philosophical contemporaries because of his 
breadth, not his profundity. Yet Dubourg’s de- 
ism with all of its limitations formulates and sup- 
ports rational morality. It is a truism that ethical 
principles must be clearly defined before they can 
be observed. Dubourg furnished, if nothing else, 
a faith that morality could be both codified and 
followed. 

During his life Dubourg did much to foster the 
establishment of the American nation. Intellectu- 
ally neither a Montesquieu nor a Voltaire, Du- 
bourg matched both in the zeal with which he ap- 
plied his high principles to his own life. As the 
friend of Franklin, he was equally the friend of 
political and intellectual liberty. 


11 Smyth, ed., Writings, 4: 121. 
12 Henry Stevens, Papers of Benjamin Franklin (Li- 
brary of Congress), 8: 1999. 
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THE AGE DISTRIBUTION AND MORTALITY OF THE RESIDENT MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


SAMUEL STANLEY WILKS 


Professor of Mathematical Statistics, Princeton University 


1. GENERAL REMARKS 


The present study has been made at the re- 
quest of the Council of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, to investigate mortality and age char- 
acteristics and age at election of the resident mem- 
bers of the Society during recent years and to 
investigate probable future trends. One of the 
main purposes has been to estimate, under cer- 
tain conditions, the average number of new mem- 
bers to be elected per year during the next fifty 
years in order to maintain a membership of 500. 

There are three main sections of the study. 
Section 2 deals with the composition or distribu- 
tion of actual ages among (1) newly elected mem- 
bers, (2) deceased members, (3) total member- 
ship of the Society, for each year during the pe- 
riod 1937-1949. The basic data for the study 
were made available by the Executive Office of 
the Society. Basic data adequate for this study do 
not exist in the Society files before 1937. 

Section 3 deals with methods of estimating 
certain characteristics of the distribution of ages 
for the period 1950-2000. These estimates are 
based, of course, on certain assumptions about 
mortality and election policies regarding age and 
number of new members. These assumptions are 
discussed in Section 3 and should be carefully 
borne in mind in interpreting the results ob- 
tained. Section 4 is devoted to a presentation 


of the estimates of age characteristics obtained for 
the period 1950-2000. 


2. CHARACTERISTICS OF ACTUAL AGE DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS FOR NEWLY ELECTED MEM- 
BERS, DECEASED MEMBERS AND TOTAL 

RESIDENT MEMBERS FOR THE 
PERIOD 1937-1949 


Table 1 gives the basic information concerning 
the number and average age of newly elected 
members, of deceased members, and of total mem- 
bership in the Society for each year during the 
period 1937-1949. To give some further infor- 
mation concerning the spread of ages of the total 
membership, the median and the upper and lower 


quartile ages are also given in table 1 for each 
of these years. The median is defined as the age 
such that half of the members have ages exceed- 
ing that age and half have ages less than that 
age. The lower quartile age is defined as the 
age such that one fourth of the members have 
ages below that age. Similarly the upper quar- 
tile age is the age such that one fourth of the 
members have ages above that age. Thus, half 
of the members will have ages between these two 
quartiles. 

The more important facts related to the period 
1937-1949 yielded by table 1 are the following: 


1. In spite of the year-to-year fluctuations in 
the average age at election (due to small numbers 
of new members) there has been a slight decrease 
in age at election for this period. 

2. The average age at death during this period 
has tended to rise slightly. 

3. There has been a fairly steady increase in 
total membership from about 400 to nearly 500. 

4. There was not any very significant change 
in the age distribution of the membership during 
the period 1937-1949. A tendency toward higher 
ages is indicated by the slight upward trend of 
average age and upper quartile age. 


3. BASIC ASSUMPTIONS AND METHODS OF 
ESTIMATING AGE CHARACTERISTICS FOR 
THE PERIOD 1950-2000 


a. THE PROBLEM 


Since there has been a gradual increase in the 
membership of the Society from about 400 in 
1937 to nearly 500 in 1949 which has been accom- 
panied by a slight decrease in average age of new 
members, and since the Society has a regulation 
placing the upper limit of resident membership 
at 500, the question arises as to what rate of 
election of new members would be expected even- 
tually to maintain a total resident membership at 
approximately 500. To obtain any sort of an 
answer to this question we must make some as- 
sumptions about distribution of ages of newly 
elected members, and mortality of members. 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND AVERAGE AGES OF NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS, DECEASED MEMBERS AND TOTAL RESIDENT 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY DURING THE PERIOD 1937-1949 





New Members Deceased Members 


Average Age 


Average Age 
at Election 


No. at Death 





1937 25 
1938 25 
1939 30 
1940 30 
1941 30 
1942 29 
1943 27 
1944 23 
1945 15 
1946 23 
1947 19 
1948 20 
1949 18 


54.9 
56.5 
34.5 
54.7 
51.9 
54.4 
54.9 
56.9 
aks 
54.1 
54.6 
52.7 
51.0 


21 
15 
15 
16 
16 
14 
21 


10 


79.1 
76.3 
69.0 
70.8 
77.3 
74.2 
79.1 
235 
74.7 
76.4 
79.3 
74.7 
79.0 


19 
16 
17 
11 











Average 24.2 54.5 16.6 75.7 








In interpreting the estimates obtained in the 
subsequent paragraphs for the period 1950-2000, 
it is very important to keep in mind the basic 
assumptions which will be made about mortality 
and distribution of ages at election. Important 
changes in either would invalidate the results 
which have been obtained. Thus, if significant 
advances should be made in the treatment or re- 
duction of cancer and circulatory diseases in the 
near future, we would have an important change 
in mortality in the direction of longer life with 
all of its implications. Similarly a significant 


NUMBER OF 
NEW MEMBERS 
20 





Total Membership (at end of year) 





Lower 
Quartile Age 


Average 
Age 


Median 


Upper 
Age 


Quartile Age 


64.2 
64.4 
64.7 
64.7 
64.4 
64.4 
64.2 
64.7 
64.8 
64.8 
64.9 
65.0 
65.3 


58.2 
57.9 
58.0 
52.2 
56.9 
56.9 
56.7 
37.1 
57.4 
57.5 
57.7 
57.8 
57.9 


65.4 
65.2 
65.7 
66.3 
66.3 
66.5 
65.8 
65.8 
65.1 
64.9 
65.2 
64.8 
64.9 











64.7 hy 65.3 


shift toward lower ages of new members would 
have important effects on the various estimates 
which have been presented. 


b. ASSUMPTIONS REGARDING AGES AT ELECTION 


As far as distribution of ages of newly elected 
members is concerned, we shall assume that the 
age distribution of new members from year to 
year will be similar to that which has occurred 
over the period 1937-1949. To be more specific 
we can use a simple procedure as follows: We 
take the distribution of ages of the 314 members 
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Distribution of ages at election of resident members of the American Philosophical 


Society elected during the period 1937-1949. 
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elected during the period 1937-1949 and “‘smooth” 
this distribution in a graphical manner. This 
will give us a less erratic distribution of 314 ages. 
The actual distribution of 314 ages is shown 
by the dot frequency diagram in figure 1 and the 
smoothed distribution of 314 ages is shown by 
the frequency polygon in figure 1. The smoothed 
distribution gives us a distribution of 314 ages at 
election which can be used as a basis of drawing 
an “age at election” at random. The smoothing 
has been done graphically in such a way that the 
number of dots lying above the frequency polygon 
in figure 1 is equal to the number of blank posi- 
tions for dots on the polygon and below it. 


C. PROCEDURE FOR DRAWING AN 
ELECTION” AT RANDOM 


“AGE AT 


The actual drawing of an age at random from 
such a distribution can be mechanized in many 
ways. The author used an adjustable frequency 
distribution bead box for this purpose. This box 
is 26” by 20” by 2%”. It has a transparent 
plastic cover and a bottom consisting of 60 col- 
umns of quarter-inch holes %” deep, each column 
containing 25 holes. An adjustable thin strip 
fits over each column of holes in such a way that 
any number of holes can be covered. By appro- 
priately adjusting strips for all columns, an arbi- 
trary frequency distribution of holes can be set 
up. In this particular instance a frequency dis- 
tribution of 314 holes identical with that given 
by the “smoothed” distribution in figure 1 was 
set up. One thousand hardwood beads %»” in 
diameter were placed in the box, 997 of which 
were white and 3 of which were black. By shak- 
ing the beads around in the box and allowing 314 
of them to fall into the 314 open holes, one gets 
0, 1, 2, or 3 black beads among the 314 beads fall- 
ing into the holes. The results are retained only 
if one black bead falls into one of the 314 holes. 
The column in which this black bead falls de- 
termines an “age at election.” By repeating this 
operation 20 times, let us say, we determine 20 
“ages at election.” This process of obtaining 20 
“ages at election,” time after time, reproduces 
very closely the fluctuations which occur in the 
actual ages at election when electing 20 new 
members year after year in the Society. 


d. ASSUMPTION REGARDING MORTALITY 


For mortality, the latest table for American 
male annuitants, presented in the Appendix, was 
used. This table is from a study made by Jenkins 
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TABLE 2 


TABLE SHOWING THE ACTUAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS 
OF RESIDENT MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PERIOD 
1937-1949 AND THE EXPECTED DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS 
ON THE BASIS OF THE MorTALITY TABLE 
IN THE APPENDIX 











Expected Number 


Actual Number 
Age of Deaths 


of Deaths 


30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 
65-69 
70-74 
75-79 
80-84 
85-89 
90-94 
95-99 





Total 





Average Age 





and Lew (Transactions of the Society of Actu- 
aries 1: 369, November 1950). Actually only 
the survivorship from age 10 according to this 


TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF 200 ‘‘CHANCES OF DEATH” WITH 
RESPECT TO AGE FOR A MAN AGED 78 


Age at Death Chances 


79 14 
80 is 
81 15 
82 15 
83 
a4 
85 
86 
87 
88 
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new annuity table is shown. From it one can 
find the probability that a man at any given age 
will die during any specific subsequent year. For 
example, the probability that a man aged 78 will 
die during his 83rd year is 


31.93714 — 28.66540 
Se eee SE 2 
45.00588 ae 


The question can be raised, of course, as to 
whether the standard mortality for male an- 
nuitants is applicable to the membership of the 
Society. As a class, annuitants are generally a 
very select group with regard to mortality. The 
membership of the Society is also select in this 
respect, since it is drawn from the social-economic 
strata with most favorable mortality. The author 
was unable to find mortality tables which could be 
assumed to be more applicable to the mortality of 
the members of the Society than the one given in 
the Appendix. If the mortality rates in the Ap- 
pendix are applied to the membership of the So- 
ciety for the period 1937-1949, we obtain the ex- 
pected numbers of deaths by ages as shown in 
table 2. The actual numbers of deaths by ages 
are also given in table 2 for comparison. 

The two columns of frequencies in table 2 are 
in reasonably good agreement, thus indicating 
that the mortality tables in the Appendix describes 
the mortality among members of the Society dur- 
ing the period 1937-1949 fairly well. The main 
difference between the Society’s mortality ex- 
perience and that given in the Appendix is, as 
will be seen from table 2, that the members of the 
Society tend to be slightly longer-lived than the 
annuitants whose mortality experience forms the 
basis of the table in the Appendix. This is in- 
dicated by the fact that the actual average age at 
death for the members of the Society is 75.7 
years while that which would be expected under 
the mortality rates in the Appendix is 75.0 years. 
In spite of this small difference it was not con- 
sidered that the mortality rates derivable from 
the deaths of the 216 members of the Society dur- 
ing the period 1937-1949 would be stable enough 
to justify making any modification of the mortal- 
ity rates in the Appendix in carrying out this 
study. 


€. PROCEDURE FOR DRAWING AN “AGE AT DEATH” 
AT RANDOM 


We can mechanize the drawing of an “age at 
death” at random for a man of any given age from 
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this probability distribution by the bead box de- 
vice described in Section 3c. In actually carrying 
out the mechanization with this device, the prob- 
ability distribution of ages at death for a person 
of a given age was, for practical convenience, ex- 
pressed in the form of a “distribution of chances,” 
the total “number of chances’ being arbitrarily 
taken as 200. For example, if a man aged 78 is 
given a total of 200 chances of death, these chances 
will be distributed according to age as in table 3. 
Such a distribution of chances can be quickly set 
up in the bead box. In this case the number of 
white beads was taken as 995 and number of black 
beads as 5. A random determination of “age at 
death” for a man aged 78 is then produced by the 
column in which one black bead falls. (Only 
drawings resulting in 1 black bead are used.) By 
repeating this process » times, we draw “ages at 
death” for n 78-year-old-men. Obviously, this 
random procedure for drawing “ages at death” 
has no predictive value for “age at death” of a 
specified person, but it does have predictive value 
for “ages at death” of a large number of men of 
a given age. 


f. APPLICATION OF THE “MONTE CARLO” 
PROCEDURE 


Applying the random process described in the 
preceding paragraphs for selecting “ages at elec- 


tion” of new members and “ages at death’ for. 


deceased members we can make what might be 
called a “Monte Carlo” study of certain character- 
istics of the age distribution of the membership 
of the Society at each future year: 1950, 1951, 
1952, etc. This means essentially that we solve 
the problem by a model experiment utilizing the 
random processes involved. There is a stand- 
ard actuarial procedure by which we can estimate 
the trend for average age for future years, but the 
“Monte Carlo” method not only provides trend, 
but also information about the magnitude of 
fluctuations in age characteristics. It is also quite 
easily and quickly applied. 

To carry out the “Monte Carlo” process on the 
present problem we first consider the distribution 
of ages of all members of the Society as of the 
end of 1949 and determine “ages at death” for 
all the members as described in Section 3e. We 
then “elect” a specified number of new members 
for 1950, 1951, etc., the “ages at election” being 
determined by the random procedure described 
in Section 3c, and the “ages at death” of these 
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new members being determined by the random 
procedure described in Section 3e. This process 
is continued until the year 2000. This procedure 
generates all of the basic information needed for 
making estimates of various characteristics of the 
age distribution of the membership for the future 
period 1950-2000. The “Monte Carlo” proce- 
dure was carried through for three rates of elec- 
tion of new members, namely, 16 per year, 20 per 
year, and 24 per year. The case of 16 per year 
was carried out first. By adding 4 per year by 
a supplementary process the results for the case 
of 20 per year were obtained. Similarly, by add- 
ing 4 more per year we obtain the results for 24 
per year. 


NUMBER OF 
MEMBERS 


600 


580 


ACTUAL MEMBERSHIP. 
1937-1949 


Fic. 2. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


397 


4. ESTIMATES OF AGE CHARACTERISTICS 
FOR THE PERIOD 1950-2000 


a. ESTIMATES OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


The estimates of total membership of the So- 
ciety for the years 1950-2000 for each of these 
three rates of election of new members are shown 
in figure 2. The actual membership of the So- 
ciety is also graphed for the period 1937-1949 on 
figure 2, so as to provide an easy comparison be- 
twee past and future. The zig-zag line in each 
case gives the membership figures obtained by 
the “Monte Carlo” procedure for that rate of 
election. The individual variations in each zig- 
zag line itself have no real validity—they merely 


ESTIMATED MEMBERSHIP WITH 24 
i NEW MEMBERS PER YEAR 


~ 


ESTIMATED MEMBERSHIP WITH 20 
‘\._ NEW MEMBERS PER YEAR 


ESTIMATED MEMBERSHIP WITH 16 
NEW MEMBERS PER YEAR 


Estimated resident membership of the American Philosophical Society for three different 


rates of election of new members for the period 1950-2000. 





SAMUEL STANLEY WILKS 


ACTUAL AGE 
1937-1949 


UPPER QUARTILE-—- 


MEDIAN 
Ne 


LOWER QUARTILE 
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TIMAT 


AGE OF MEMBERSHIP 


UPPER QUARTILE 


MEDIAN 


Fic. 3. Estimated average age and upper and lower quartile age of resident membership of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society for the period 1950-2000, assuming an election rate of 20 new members per year. 


show the amount of variability to be expected. 
The fact that results for the cases of 20 new mem- 
bers per year and 24 new members per year 
were obtained by supplementing the results for 
16 per year introduces some correlation into the 
three zig-zag lines, as will be seen by noting the 
positions of dips and rises in the zig-zag lines. 
The dotted curves drawn through the zig-zag 
lines should be interpreted as estimates of total 
membership for each year. But, it must be em- 
phasized even here that if the entire “Monte 
Carlo” process were repeated from the beginning, 
the curves would tend to be displaced slightly. 
By applying the “Monte Carlo” process separately 
on the first and second halves of the membership 


of the Society arranged in alphabetical order there 
is fairly strong evidence that the curves would 
almost certainly not vary from their present posi- 
tions by more than about 18 members by the year 
2000. 

It is to be noted that a steady election rate of 
24 new members a year (the average number of 
new members for the period 1937-1949) would 
produce a total membership which would rise to 
560-570 by 1975 and then tend to stabilize by 
1985 at 550-560. A steady election rate of 16 
new members a year would produce a decline in 
membership which would tend to stabilize at 380- 
390 by 1985. A steady election rate of 20 new 
members would produce a maximum membership 
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of 510-520 about 1970 and then decline to a stabi- 
lizing level at 475-485 by 1985. A steady elec- 
tion rate of 18 or 19 new members a year would 


almost certainly maintain a membership slightly 
below 500. 


b. ESTIMATED AGE DISTRIBUTION 


Some information is given graphically in figure 
3 concerning the estimated age distribution of the 
membership of the Society for the period 1950— 
2000. Assuming an annual election rate of 20 
new members, figure 3 shows estimates of median 
age as well as upper and lower quartile ages for 
this period. The zig-zag lines in each case shows 
the actual value obtained from the ‘Monte Carlo” 
process, and, of course, the year-to-year variability 
to be expected. The dotted curve in each case 


AVERAGE AGE 
AT DEATH 
84 


1937-1949 (NUMBER OF DEATHS 
GIVEN BELOW POINTS) 


MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 399 
shows the trend, which should be considered as 
constituting the significant information about 
longtime trends. 

For completeness, the analogous actual figures 
for the period 1937-1949 are given in figure 3. 

It will be seen from figure 3 that an upward 
shift is estimated in the age distribution over the 
period 1950-1975 of approximately one year. 
This is reflected both in the median age and upper 
quartile age of the membership. 


Cc. ESTIMATED AVERAGE AGE AT DEATH 


A related question posed by the information 
shown in figure 3 is the extent to which average 
age at death is expected to change assuming an 
election rate of 20 new members per year. Fig- 
ure 4 gives the essential information bearing on 


2 
GENERAL TREND OF AVERAGE 
AGE AT DEATH (ESTIMATED) 


Fic. 4. Estimated trend of average age of death for resident membership of the American Philosophical Society 
for period 1950-2000, assuming an election rate of 20 new members per year. 
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this question. This figure shows (by the smaller 
black dots) average age at death actually experi- 
enced by the Society for each year during the 
period 1937-1949 and average “age at death” 
yielded by the “Monte Carlo” procedure for each 
year during the period 1950-2000. The number 
of deaths for each year is given below the dot 
representing the average age at death. The 
larger dots show average age at death for 10- 
year periods except for the first large dot from 
the left, which represents a 13-year average. The 
dotted curve shows the general trend of average 
age at death and indicates a gradual increase un- 
til about 1965. The overall average of age at 
death tends to stabilize at slightly more than 78 
years. 

It is to be emphasized that neither the individual 
(smaller) dots plotted on figure 4 nor the num- 
bers appearing below them (number of deaths) 
have validity as individual points after 1949, 
since they are produced by the “Monte Carlo” 
process. The trend line, however, which de- 
pends on the entire set of points has validity, 
based, of course, upon our two fundamental as- 
sumptions regarding age at election and mortality. 

The scattering of the points about the trend 
line and the number below them indicate the de- 
gree of randomness or unpredictibility in the 
average age of death and number of deaths from 
year to year. 
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APPENDIX 


SURVIVORSHIP FROM AGE 10 ACCORDING TO MorTA tty 
TABLE OF AMERICAN MALE ANNUITANTS FOR 1949 





7 ae 
Age| % Living Bs ee} Zo % Living | | Age| % Living | | J % Living 
x at Age x & at Age x x at Agex | ; at Age x 
| J 


10 | 100.0000) 35| 98.14474) 60] 84.65043| 85) 22.32951 
11 | 99.95170| 36| 98.00822) 61| 83.32463) 86| 19.33338 
12 | 99.90252| 37| 97.86180| 62) 81.91903| 87) 16.49700 
13 | 99.85237| 38| 97.70454| 63| 0.42819} 88) 13.85199 
14 | 99.80125) 39| 97.53522| 64| 78.84649| 89) 11.42617 
15 | 99.74895| 40) 97.35263) 65| 77.16840) 90) 9.242050 
16 | 99.69538| 41| 97.15549| 66] 75.38843| 91) 7.315221 
17 | 99.64045| 42| 96.93980| 67| 73.50146| 92| 5.653261 
18 | 99.58395| 43| 96.69929| 68] 71.50273| 93) 4.255029 
19 | 99.52579) 44| 96.42815| 69) 69.38789| 94) 3.110596 
20 | 99.46578| 45| 96.12083| 70) 67.15346| 95| 2.201935 
21 | 99.40371)| 46) 95.77239| 71) 64.79691) 96) 1.504287 
22 | 99.33930| 47) 95.37819| 72) 62.31700| 97| .9881330 
| 99.27235| 48) 94.93401| 73| 59.71396| 98) .6215623 
99.20266| 49| 94.43599| 74| 56.98981| 99| 3727186 
| 99.12994| 50| 93.88071) 75| 54.14875| 100} .2120027 
| 99.05381| 51) 93.26513| 76) 51.19759) 
| 98.97397| 52| 92.58644) 77) 48.14575) 
98.88994| 53) 91. 84223) 78| 45.00588| 
98.80133) 54| 91. 03034 79| 41.79390| 
98.70777| 55| 90.14898| 80| 38.52925| 
| 98.60867| 56) 89.19656) 81) 35.23488) 
32 | 98.50345| 57| 88. 17160) 82| 31.93714| 
33 | 98.39155) 58| 87.07298| 83] 28.66540) 
| 85. 89958) 84) 25.45164 
| | 
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34 98.27220 


This table is a slightly modified form of that given. on 
page 386 by Wilmer A. Jenkins and Edward A. Lew in their 
paper ‘“‘New Mortality Basis for Annuities,’’ Transactions 
of the Society of Actuaries, Vol. 1, November, 1950. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM GAGER (1555-—1622)* 


C. F. TUCKER BROOKE 


In the second part of King Henry VI —in a 
passage which the sources do not suggest and the 
commentators have not explained—‘‘a poor 
petitioner of our whole township” angers Queen 
Margaret’s favourite by attempting to present a 
remonstrance against the Duke of Suffolk for 
enclosing the commons of Long ‘Melford. The 
writings of the man of Stratford contain no other 
mention of Melford in Suffolk, and the two 
towns, sufficiently remote in most respects, had 
in the sixteenth century only two things in com- 
mon. Each produced contemporaneously a 
poet-dramatist who was in his own sphere the 
most eminent of his kind; and each was domi- 
nated socially by the family of the Cloptons, who 
had been established in both districts since the 
fourteenth century or before. Shakespeare came 
to live, and ultimately to die, in one of the Clop- 
ton great houses ; William Gager was in all regards 
less successful. 

One of the two chief mansions at Melford was 
Kentwell, the principal seat of the Cloptons. 
The other was Melford Hall, which for centuries 
had belonged to the Abbots of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, ten miles to the north. When the great 
abbey was suppressed in 1539, Melford Hall and 
the large manor attached fell into the capable 
and acquisitive hands of the town’s most dis- 
tinguished son, Sir William Cordell, uncle and 
probably godfather of the subject of this study— 
“the first fruits,’’ Fuller called it, ‘‘of plundering 
in England.”’ ? 

Cordell’s will tells us that he was born in 
Melford ; but his family had come recently from 
London and from the Middlesex village of Ed- 
monton. His father is described as ‘John 


* This is the Introduction to a manuscript of 935 type- 
written pages on “The Latin Plays of William Gager 
(1555-1622) which was nearly completed before the 
death on June 22, 1946, of Dr. C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
Sterling Professor of English at Yale University. The 
complete manuscript is in the Library of the American 
Philosophical Society and, with the exception of the 
Introduction, a microfilm copy has been made and is 
available to scholars on application to the Society. 

a I, sc. iii. 23 ff. (essentially the same in the 1594 
text). 

* Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England, 
160, London, T. Tegg, 1840. 


Cordell of Long Melford, yeoman,’ and as 
servant of Sir William Clopton of Kentwell, to 
whose will he was one of the witnesses in 1530, 
receiving by it forty shillings and a copyhold 
tenement. Like John Shakespeare, this parent 
of a thriving son later acquired a grant of arms 
and the title of gentleman,‘ and as such he was 
buried at Melford, January 7, 1563/4. The 
date of Sir William’s birth is not known to the 
usual authorities, but by his nephew’s computa- 
tion® it occurred during the year which began 
May 28, 1520. His education at Cambridge 
appears to be only a probable tradition. What 
is certain is that he undertook a career of law and 
public affairs at one of the moments of history 
when such careers have been most profitable, and 
flourished mightily under all the sovereigns and 
policies of his era. He was a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn in 1538 and seems to have received 
from Henry VIII his original grant of confiscated 
lands; he was Member of Parliament in 1552 
under Edward VI; Solicitor-General, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and member of the 
Privy Council under Mary and Philip; Master 
of the Rolls ® under both Mary and Elizabeth, for 
a continuous term of twenty-four years that 
ended with his death; and a member of so many 
important state commissions that such records 
as the Calendar of State Papers and Acts of the 
Privy Council are studded with his name. 

He consolidated his position by marrying Mary 
Clopton, granddaughter of the Sir William of 
Kentwell previously mentioned, and rebuilt the 
old moated house of the Abbots at Melford in 
lavish Elizabethan brick with four round towers 

3J. J. Howard, The visitation of Suffolke, 1: 47-51, 
Lowestoft, 1866. 

4 Ibid., 246. 

5 Add. MS. .22583, p. 186. 

6“The Lord Chancellor had a number of Clerks or 
Masters to assist him in the minor details of his many 
duties. The principal of these was styled THE MASTER 
OF THE ROLLS, the others Masters in Chancery. The 
Master of the Rolls soon became a very important person- 
age, and ranked next after the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and before the chiefs of the Common Pleas and 
Exchequer. In addition to having the custody of the 
records or ROLLS, he assisted the Chancellor in his 


judicial duties’’ (Haydn, Book of Dignities, 348, London, 
W. H. Allen, 1894). 
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in front,’ printing his device of the basilisk on 
the metal drain pipes of the building and on the 
andirons in the hall which had previously borne 
memorials of Abbot Sampson.* A charming 
letter to his cousin, Francis Yaxley of the Court, 
gives us a measure of his style: ° 


Cousin Yaxlee: 


I most heartily thank you for your gentle letters, 
and for your painstaking in soliciting my friend Sir 
Ambrose Jermyn’s suit. Wherein I pray you con- 
tinue, and procure at my Lord Robert’s hand and 
my Lord Keeper’s their resolute answers therunto 
as shortly as ye may. And when ye are weary of 
London, I trust ye will return hether again, and you 
shall be as welcome unto me as to any friend you 
have in all England. 

Sir Thomas Cornwallis !° was with me upon Thurs- 
day and Friday last, sent for by my lady of Bath, 
being here three days hunting and making merry 
with me, and with her my Lord Windsor and his 
wife; so that I thank God I want no good company, 
howsoever their cheer be. 

And thus with mine and my wife’s very hearty 
commendations I bid you farewell, from my house at 
Long Melford, the last of July, 1560; and I pray you 
let me understand whether my Lord Keeper cometh 
down shortly or not. 

Your loving cousin and assured friend, 


Wyttm CORDELL 


Early in August, 1578, Cordell entertained the 
Queen at Melford Hall, on her first remove from 
Audley End, where the University of Cambridge 
had amused her with academic disputations and 


7An unhandsome drawing, dated 1787, faces page 108 
of vol. 2 of Nichols’ Progresses and public processions of 
Queen Elizabeth, London, 1823. 

8 Sir William Parker, The history of Long Melford, 323, 
324, London, 1873. 

® Public Record Office, S. P. Eliz., vol. xiii. 14. Francis 
Yaxley, member of a distinguished Suffolk family, was a 
dangerous correspondent, being deeply implicated in 
secret negotiations between Mary Queen of Scots and King 
Philip II, in the course of which he lost his life at sea 
several years later. Cordell’s purpose in writing to him 
was the innocent one of having him use his influence with 
Lord Robert Dudley (later Leicester) and the Lord Keeper, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, to secure exemption for Cordell’s 
friend, Sir Ambrose Jermyn, from attendance at Court at 
the arrival of the Prince of Sweden. 

10 Sir Thomas Cornwallis was an influential Papist who 
had had high preferment under Queen Mary. ‘Upon the 
accession of Elizabeth he was removed from his post in the 
household as well as from the privy council, and thereupon 
retired to his Suffolk estates and rebuilt Brome Hall.” 
My Lady of Bath was Margaret, the third wife of John, 
the second Earl; she died Dec. 20, 1561, aged fifty-two. 
My Lord Windsor was Edward, who succeeded his father 
in the barony in 1558 at the age of twenty-six. 


. F. TUCKER BROOKE 
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Gabriel Harvey had presented his Gratulationes 
Valdinenses. She was met at the Suffolk county 
border ‘‘by two hundred young gentlemen clad 
all in white velvet, and three hundred of the 
graver sort apparelled in black velvet coats and 
fair chaine, all ready at one instant and place, 
with fifteen hundred serving men more on horse- 
back, well and bravely mounted in good order, 
ready to receive the Queen’s highness into Suf- 
folk.”” And, Churchyard continues, there was 
‘such sumptuous feasting and bankets as seldom 
in any part of the world hath been seen before. 
The Master of the Rolls, Sir William Cordell, 
was one of the first that began this great feasting, 
and did light such a candle to the rest of the 
shire, that many were glad bountifully and 
frankly to follow the same example... .” " 
For the royal reception at Melford Gager pro- 
vided the Latin poetry, which deals largely with 
Cordell’s basilisks.” 

Sir William is supposed to have drawn up the 
statutes of St. John’s College, Oxford, at the 
request of Sir Thomas White, the founder. By 
the latter’s will he was made Visitor of the 
College, with arbitrary powers over the President 
and Fellows; and this office, like his others, he 
maintained vigorously till the day of his death, 
successfully defending his claim to it in 1571 
against the Bishop of Winchester." <A portrait 
of him by Cornelius de Zeem hangs in St. John’s; 
another at Melford Hall, with ‘‘red hair and a 
red peaked beard, a rich ruff, and a black dress 
slashed with red.’’'* The grandeur and glories 
of Sir William Cordell form a kind of groundswell 
through the rather sombre poetry of his nephew. 

When Cordell was buried (June 19, 1581) ina 
very costly tomb of alabaster and coloured marbles 
in the chancel of Melford Church, he left no 
lineal descendants to enjoy the great estate he 
had built up. His long will, which can be read 
in Howard’s Visitation of Suffolke, begins by 
creating a large trust for the perpetual main- 
tenance of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, which 
he had already built on the Melford Green for 
the relief of twelve poor men, a warden, and two 
honest widows. Melford Hall, and the bulk of 
his remaining estate, are devised, after his 

Thomas Churchyard, A discourse of the queenes 
maiesties entertainment in Suffolk and Norffolk, 1578; 
quoted in Nichols, Progresses . . . of Elizabeth, 2: 115-117. 

12 Add. MS. 22583, ll. 160-191. 

13 The arguments in this case are in the Public Record 
Office, S. P. Eliz., vol. Ixxx. 12. 

14 Parker, History of Long Melford, 322. 

16 1; 248-259, 1866. 
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widow’s life interest, to his sister, Jane Alling- 
ton,'® for life, and then entailed on his brothers 
Francis and Edward and their heirs, and for de- 
fault of such issue on the heirs of Jane, through 
whom (since Francis and Edward both died sine 
prole) the property passed eventually with the 
marriage of Jane’s daughter. Mary into the 
family of Sir John Savage of Cheshire. Other- 
wise it would have gone, faute de mieux, to a 
London cousin, Thomas Cordell, for Sir William 
took elaborate legal pains to exclude his sister 
Thomasine Gager and her brats. He instructs 
his executors and heirs to pay yearly ‘‘unto my 
sister, Thomasine Gager, wife unto Gilbert 
Gager,”” £26 13s 4d (forty marks) during her 
life, but makes no provision for her children, 
except the following arrangement for the poet, 
which reads like an afterthought and is the last 
article in the will: 


And further also, I will and appoint that my execu- 
tors shall pay unto William Gager, now one of the 
students or scholars of Christ Church, in the Uni- 
versity of Oxenford, the sum of ten pounds in money 
by the year, out of the issues and profits of all such 
my lands and tenements which I have assigned and 
appointed unto them for, and towards the perform- 
ance of my last will and testament, for his better 
maintenance in learning, for the term of seven years 
next after my decease, and to be paid unto him 
quarterly, the first payment thereof to begin at the 
first usual quarter that shall happen next after my 
decease. 


Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable in the 
testamentary acts of the Cordells than their 
unanimity in passing over the Gagers. Sir 
William’s brother Edward, who lived in Fleet 
Street and had likewise prospered greatly as 
one of the “Six Clerks’’ of the ancient Chancery 
Office, married Mrs. Abigail Digby very shortly 
before his death, and by his will of December 7, 
1590” leaves to her all his estate, with urgent 
appeal to his friends and executors to see that 
she be not disturbed in possession by ‘‘my sister 
Gager or any her children after her death.”” If 
any such do attempt to molest Abigail, they shall 
forfeit their legacies, which shall revert to the 


latter. Legacies to his sister Gager’s children 


Jane Allington was according to Nichols (Progresses 2: 


108, note 1) Cordell’s younger sister. 
state this. 

“Edward Cordell’s will (proved Jan. 20, 1591) is at 
Somerset House, 4 Sainberbe. According to Gager’s poem 


(see next note) E. Cordell died Dec. 8, 1590, the day after 
the will was made. 


His will does not 
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are again mentioned at the close of the document, 
but the sums are left blank, to be disposed by the 
executors, and held as a club, doubtless, over the 
heads of the recalcitrant. 

This will drew from William Gager one of his 
most spirited poems;'* it also moved Gager’s 
friend, Dr. John Case, one of the most unworldly 
of men, to an expression of indignation.!® The 
point seems to be that the Cordells’ sister Jane 
made a satisfactory marriage with Richard 
Allington, Esq., second son of Sir Giles Allington 
of Horseheath,?° while Thomasine married Gil- 
bert Gager, son of the Melford tax-gatherer and 
either brother or cousin of the parish clerk. Of 
Gilbert little has been recorded, and probably 
little could be said ; his son, at least, says nothing 
at all. John Gager, or Gawger, who died in 
1559, and whom | take to be the poet’s grand- 
father, was a very worthy man. His name ap- 
pears in the Melford accounts as gatherer of the 
quitrent and king’s tax. In 1553 his father, 
Robert Gager, died, leaving the church a be- 
quest of five pounds, which John paid duly and 
painfully in instalments during the next two or 
three years. In the time that William was 
qualifying for his first degrees at Oxford, John 
Gager, the parish clerk, was the regular recipient 
of payments of 3s 8d or similar sums for writing 
up the Melford Church Register and for “suing 
and allowing the same at Sudbury’’—Sudbury, 
three miles to the south, being the seat of one of 
the two archdeaconries into which the county 
was divided.” 

The tax-gatherer and parish clerk of Melford 
were probably as good men as John Marlowe, 
clerk of St. Mary’s, Canterbury, who was 
Christopher’s father ; and, though there may have 
been wastrel blood in Gilbert, it is probable that 
William Gager received as rigorous a Christian 
up-bringing as the other poet, and reacted nearly 
as rebelliously when he went to the university. 
At any rate, Gager seems not to have pleased his 


18 Add. MS. 22583, 165, 166. 

19 Meleager Aé4 (Il. 109-138). 

20 There is in the Public Record Office a grant, Nov. 5, 
1558, to the Master of the Rolls (Cordell) and Richard 
Allington of the wardship and marriage of the heir of 
Matthew Kniveton (Cal. State Papers, Domestic Sories, 
1547-1580, 111, London, Longmans, Green, 1856-1872). 

21 Gilbert Gager had a daughter, Mary, baptized at 
Melford, Sept. 1, 1560, and was himself buried there, Aug. 
18, 1590. 

2 Cf. Parker, History of Long Melford, 102, 105, 113, 114, 
191. This John Gager was buried at Melford, Dec. 15, 
1588. 
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relatives. Evidence of frustration and bitter 
temper are numerous in his earlier works; and 
no more than Marlowe did he follow the obvious, 
and then golden, road into the church, which 
most of their college associates chose. But 
Gager worked in a cooler and less dangerous 
poetic medium than Marlowe's; he lived more 
than twice as long, and he reverted at last to an 
attitude of pious though sad acceptance. 

If Gager’s calculation of his age at the time he 
wrote his will was correct, he was born July 24, 
1555. Confirmation cannot be found in the 
parish register, which does not begin till 1559, 
but the year at least is probably accurate. His 
boyhood fell in a time and under local influences 
propitious to the development of one who was to 
prove a scholar. The intellectual ferment of 
Wolsey’s grandiose, if short-lived, establishment 
at Ipswich must have been still strong through- 
out Suffolk in Gager’s childhood ; and the school 
of Bury St. Edmund’s, still closer to Melford, 
was reorganized in 1550 with a set of admirable 
humanist statutes, one of which required that 
the boys ‘‘are to talk Latin continually,’’ and 
another that barbarous writers and obscene poets 
were not to be put in their way “because the last 
corrupt their morals and the first their Latin.” *8 

The school at Melford had been since the 
previous century in the west end of the house 
near the churchyard which Robert Harset, 
clothmaker, bequeathed to the priests of the 
town in 1484 for that purpose. In 1548 it was 
in charge of “Sir’”’ Edward Tyrrell, clerk, of the 
age of fifty years, stipendiary priest, who aided 
the curate, ‘“‘the town being very populous,’’ * 
and ‘‘doth also teach a grammar school there.” 
Further endowment had come from John Clop- 
ton, who bequeathed two parts of his personal 
estate “‘to go to sad priests and virtuous to sing 
a trental for me and to find virtuous scholars to 
school.””** By the time Gager commenced 
pupilship, the priests who had previously been in 
charge would have been recently supplanted by 
(or at least renamed) clergymen; but there is no 
evidence of violent change, and the Melford 
school continued to send boys up to Cambridge 
till about 1620.% Here, it may be assumed, 
Gager laid the foundations of his impressive 

% William Page, ed., Victoria history of Suffolk, 2: 314, 
London, Constable, 1907. 

* The population of Melford, between 1560 and 1570, 
has been estimated as about 1,140 persons (Parker, 
History, 369). 

% Page, ibid., 340. 

6 Tbid., 341. 
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Latinity, and also acquired the beautiful Italian 
hand which, like so few of his contemporaries, 
he continued to use for all the purposes of life, 
This last was one of the innovations which Wolsey 
had insisted upon in laying the plans for his school 
at Ipswich.?’ 

Whether it was Sir William Cordell’s influence 
that secured Gager a scholarship at Westminster 
School is not known; but it is significant that 
entrance to that famous grammar school was on 
nomination of the Dean of Westminster or one 
of the prebendaries,”* and the Dean of the period 
in question, Gabriel Goodman,”® appears in 
Cordell’s will both as one of the trustees of the 
fund for his Hospital and as a witness to the 
document. The date of Gager’s admission has 
not been discovered, and indeed the school now 
possesses no special record of him, though there 
is in the Westminster Muniment Room a bill for 
the commons and battels of his friend Richard 
Edes, later Dean of Worcester, from midsummer 
1569 to Christmas 1571, which is endorsed “for 
Mr. Weburnes pupil Eds’; and for William 
Goodwin, later Dean of Christ Church and Vice- 
Chancellor of Oxford, whose name immediately 
precedes Gager’s in the latter’s catalogue of the 
Christ Church M.A.’s in 1583,°° items of ex- 
penditure for costume and school equipment 
have been preserved which, as Mr. Tanner re- 
marks,*" “give a curious little picture of an 
Elizabethan schoolboy.”’ Goodwin’s outfit for 
the years 1571-1573 included a gown, a doublet 
of sackcloth lined with canvas, a pair of scabilon- 
ians (which, though the Oxford Dictionary is un- 
certain, appear to be a peculiarly exotic kind of 
pantaloons), Hampshire kersey upper hose, a 
hat worth eighteen pence, a pair of shoes worth 
tenpence, a tallow candle to burn in the school, 
a quire of paper and ink, a book called “‘Xinifon,” 
and Tully’s Epistles. 

If Gager entered in the summer of 1567, when 
he would have been twelve years old, he would 
have found the school driven by plague from its 
regular quarters to a temporary refuge at Put- 
ney, and he would at least have witnessed the 
play which the scholars presented there, on 
September 4, before the Bishop of London—of 


27 Tbid., 330. 

28 Lawrence E. Tanner, Westminster School, a history, 4, 
London, Country Life, 1934. The facts in the next para- 
graphs are largely drawn from this excellent book. 

29 Gabriel Goodman, born about 1529, was Dean of 
Westminster continuously from 1561 till his death in 1601. 

30 Add. MS. 22583, Il. 888 f. 

3! Tanner, op. cit., 9. 
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which the bill of expenses, but not the title, has 
survived. The bishop thus introduced to the 
Westminster boys was Edmund Grindal, the 
noted anti-Catholic zealot, later Archbishop of 
York and of Canterbury, Spenser’s ‘‘Algrind,’’ * 
for whose death Gager wrote some feeling elegiacs 
in 1583. 

At Westminster, as vividly as anywhere in 
England, Gager would have been made aware of 
the contemporary appeal and possibilities of 
Latin drama. The great headmaster of twenty 
years before, Alexander Nowell (1543-1555) had 
laid particular emphasis on the reading of 
Terence “for the better learning the true Roman 
style,” and his notebook preserved at Oxford 
records performances by the scholars of Terence’s 
Adelphi and Eunuchus and Seneca’s Hippolytus, 
with new prologues written for the occasion. 
Nowell was followed for a couple of years by 
Nicholas Udall, another Terentian enthusiast, 
and moreover a playwright. When the school 
was taken under the fostering patronage of 
Queen Elizabeth, the annual production of 
plays in Latin was made mandatory, as it has 
since remained. The revised statutes of 1561 
contain an article ‘‘de comediis et ludis in Natali 
Domini exhibendis,’”’ which requires—in order 
that the youth may pass the season of Christmas 
with greater profit, and accustom themselves 
better to proper action and delivery—a Latin 
comedy or tragedy to be acted, privately or 
publicly, every year within twelve days after 
Christmas, or later at the discretion of the Dean. 
Neglect of this duty is punishable by a fine of 
ten shillings. 

Queen Elizabeth was a frequent attendant at 
the Westminster plays. She was there in 1564, 
when the Heautontimorumenos and the Miles 
Gloriosus were given, and when the school pre- 
sented her with a copy of Plautus; and again 
the next year, accompanied by the Princess 
Cecilia of Sweden, when a modern Latin play 
was performed, the Sapientia Salomonis, freely 
rewritten after the original of the German human- 
ist, Sixt Brick.** A few weeks later (February, 
1566) the Menaechmi was acted, the next year 
the Rudens, and in 1569 the Mostellaria. Item- 
ized lists of expenses for several of these per- 
formances, including the charges for borrowing 
apparel from the royal Revels Office (and in some 


® Shepherds’ Calendar, May 75 f, July 125 ff. 

% Add. MS. 22583, ll. 704-721. 

* An excellent edition of the Westminster School text 
has been published by Elizabeth R. Payne, 1938. 
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cases having it altered to fit the wearers) are 
still extant, certified usually by the signature of 
the Dean, Dr. Goodman, himself.* 

Alongside these Latin plays, in which Gager 
may be presumed to have been an active partici- 
pant, Westminster had, however, a quite different 
sort of drama. The same statute of 1561, which 
| have already in part translated, requires, in 
addition to the Latin plays of the grammar school, 
an annual play in English, to be performed by 
the choir boys, who had a separate school of 
their own and a different master. This vulgarer 
band of youths had in Gager’s period a very 
interesting histrionic career. Under their di- 
rector, John Taylor, they took part in various 
London city pageants and even appeared at 
times at Court: once (1572) in a play based on 
the mediaeval romance of Paris and Vienne, and 
again (Christmas, 1573/4, during Gager’s last 
year at Westminster) in a kind of moral masque, 
“Truth, Faithfulness, and Mercy.” 

Thus, while himself studying and assisting in 
the drama of ancient Rome, Gager was being 
constantly exposed (as a rather supercilious 
spectator, it may be feared) to the influence of 
pretty much all that the vernacular London 
drama of his boyhood was accomplishing. The 
results are important in the judgment of his own 
plays. On the one hand, he never gave up the 
opinion, often repeated in later years, that drama 
in English was unworthy of scholars and gentle- 
men; he shows no least tendency to write, as 
Udall had done, a Roister Doister, or as Mr. S. 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, had done, a 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle.*® And yet he could not 
write a Latin play without admitting into its 
emotion and structure traces at least of the 
larger freedom of the vulgar stage. A good deal 
of Gager’s importance as an Elizabethan drama- 
tist lies in this. 

Queen Elizabeth’s benevolent interest in the 
Westminster School expressed itself in a lasting 
way when, very early in her reign, she provided 
that three of its pupils should be sent annually 
as Queen’s Scholars to Christ Church, Oxford, 
and three to Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
first beneficiary of this act at Christ Church was 
William Stoughton, elected in 1561; others in- 
cluded Richard Hakluyt and Hugh Goodman 


% Tanner, op. cit., 123-125. 
36 He does, with rather self-conscious broad-mindedness, 
defend his friend Peele against academic censure for trans- 


lating one of the Iphigeneia plays into English. Cf. Add. 
MS. 22583, 91-93. 
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(1570), Jihn Winchurst, Martin Heton, and 
Richard Edes (1571), William Wickham (1572), 
Oliver Hakluyt and William Goodwin (1573). 
All of these except Stoughton are mentioned in 
Gager’s verse; Heton and Edes rank among his 
closest friends. In 1574 Gager received ap- 
pointment as Queen’s Scholar, along with 
Leonard Hutton and William Saunders; and 
this election is the subject of a state paper—the 
only one, so far as I know, in which Gager’s 
name appears.*” 

The document gives the data pertinent to the 
dispute that had arisen as to the ability of 
Christ Church to accept as many Westminster 
scholars as the queen wished to send. It con- 
sists of three items, as follows: 


[1] Ex literis patentibus Regie mats 


Et quamuis cupimus plurimos ex nostris discipulis 
Westmon: ad Academias in dicta Collegia quotannis 
promoueri: tamen ne incertus sit omnino numerus, 
sex ad minimum, videlicet tres in ecclesiam Christi 
Oxonij et tres in Collegium Trinitatis singulis annis, 
si aut tot loca vacua sint in dictis Collegijs, aut tot 
idonei e nostris discipulis reperti fuerint, admitti 
volumus, plures autem optamus, si ita praefatis 
electoribus commodum videbitur. 


[2] Electi in ecclesiam xpi Oxoni: A®°. 1574. Iulij 7° 


ex his hoc anno solus Ga- 
gerus admittebat’, reliqui 
duo reijciebant’. Erant 
tria loca vacua. 


Leonardus Hutton. 
Guilielmus Saunders. | 


Leonards Gager. | 


Electi in ecclesiam xpi Oxoni: A°® 1575. Iulij 6. 


Eduardus Carowe. 
Thomas Rauis. 


sunt duo loca numc vacua 
{hoc anno) in ecclesia xpi Ox. 


[3] A decre of the Electo’s whose names be vnder- 
written, made 1572 at westminster. 


It is agreed betwene the Electours whose names be 
here vnderwritten that there shalbe chosen out of the 
grammar schole of the Collegiate churche of West- 
mynster vnto Trynitye Colledge in Cambrige, and 
into Christes Churche at Oxforde syx scholers, 
videlicet into eyther of the sayde houses three everye 
thirde yeare onlye. The firste yeare from this tyme 
forwarde of the chosinge of the saide syx to be A° 
domini 1574, and so from three yeare to three to 
contynue. 


Westm: Oxford Cambridg 
Gabriell Goodman. Robert Dorsett. Iohn Whitgift. 
Tho: Browne. Iohn Bust. Luke Gilpyn. 
Ed. Grant. 


37 Public Record Office, vol. xxiv. 32 (July ?, 1575). 
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It appears from this that in 1572 the electors 
of the Queen’s Scholars voted to reduce the num- 
ber from three a year to each of the colleges con- 
cerned to three every three years. In conformity 
with this action, Christ Chruch accepted Gager 
and rejected his two associates. Hutton came 
up the next year and was a year behind Gager in 
taking his B.A. Saunders did not come up at 
all. The matter was brought to judgment in 
1575, when Carowe and Ravis, two Westminster 
appointees who were declined by Christ Church 
on the ground that their places had been filled 
by other candidates nominated directly by the 
queen, appealed to Lord Burghley. Ravis won 
his case and became one of the particular orna- 
ments of the college, but Carowe does not appear 
in the Oxford Register.3* However, the queen 
ultimately had her way, and in subsequent 
elections the number specified in the patent 
quoted was generally adhered to. The signifi- 
cance of this for Gager lies in the indication that 
he had in 1574 either the best credentials or the 
most influential backers, and in the fact that 
Robert Dorset, who became the earliest patron 
of his verse, was one of the committee that 
elected him. 

Christ Church, when Gager entered, was the 
largest and richest of the Oxford colleges; but, 
though nearly half a century had passed since 
its first founding, it was still glaringly unfinished. 
The original design of Cardinal College, after 
four years of furious building, was halted by 
Wolsey’s fall in 1529; and the reconstruction 
that Henry VIII belatedly undertook in 1546 
was quickly checked by the king’s death. The 
great quadrangle, which Bishop Fell and Sir 
Christopher Wren were to complete a century 
later, was in Gager’s time an imposing torso more 
suggestive to him of decay than of achievement. 
He imagined it haunted by Wolsey’s malignant 
ghost,** and foreboded that as it had been begun 
with the fruits of spoliation, so it would perish by 
the machinations of the greedy ‘‘aulici’’ whom 
he saw grasping after its revenues.*® Gager 
accepts and develops in gloomy earnest the 
current prophecy that the enemies of Christ 
Church were quoting: 


38 Cf. Henry Lewis Thompson, Christ Church, 25, Lon- 
don, F. E. Robinson, 1900, where it is stated that both 
Ravis and Carowe were ultimately admitted. 

39 Add. MS. 22583, 114 f. 

40 Sidnzxi Exequtae, ll. 296-299 (C4). 
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Non stabit illa domus, aliis fundata rapinis; 
Aut ruet, aut alter raptor habebit eam.“ 


It is a notably bitter attitude in one who had 
been born less than twenty miles from Wolsey’s 
native town and bred up to admire the sudden 
wealth of Sir William Cordell. 

Internal conditions at Christ Church, when 
Gager entered, were at least as disturbing as the 
inchoate fabric. Dr. John Piers, the sixth of 
the Deans who had directed its affairs in the 
sixteen years since Queen Mary’s death, was 
preparing to leave, and disputes concerning his 
successor were very acrimonious. The unpopu- 
lar candidate was the precocious and ambitious 
Tobie Matthew, who, entering Oxford at the age 
of thirteen, was B.A. at seventeen and Public 
Orator of the university at twenty-three. 
Ordained in his twenty-first year, he was a lead- 
ing aspirant, before he was twenty-four, for the 
canonry of Christ Church vacated by the death 
of Thomas Day; and this occasion had drawn 
from Philip Sidney his earliest extant composition 
in English, which is a letter to Lord Burghley, 
February 26, 1570, urging the superior claim of 
Sidney's tutor, Thomas Thornton. 

“It is very constantly reported,’ Sidney 
writes, “‘that Mr. Toby Matthew’s friends should 
use in his behalf some earnest suit unworthy 
their callings, because it was moved before the 
death of the incumbent.”’ # 

Thornton got Day’s stall, but Matthew also 
became canon a few months later. In 1572 he 
became President of St. John’s College; and now 
at twenty-nine, ‘‘being much admired for his 
preaching,”’ and being in the good graces of the 
queen, he was the likeliest appointee to the 
Deanery of Christ Church. In this emergency, 
in July 1575, three letters were written in the 
name of all the members of Christ Church to 
beg that Dr. James of University College should 
be made Dean instead. One letter is addressed 
to Queen Elizabeth herself, another to Burghley, 
and a third to Leicester, the Chancellor. They 
purport to convey the general feeling of the 


“ Anthony & Wood (The history and antiquities of the 
colleges and halls in the University of Oxford, ed. J. Gutch, 
421, Oxford, University 1786) quotes another version, 
more suggestive of Gager’s Wulsaei Umbra: 


Haec domus ex multis nuper conflata rapinis, 
Aut cadet, aut certe Daemon habebit eam. 


® Malcolm William Wallace, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 
95 f., London, Cambridge Press, 1915. 
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college, two of them being signed by Robert 
Dorset and the other by Thomas Thornton.** 

The “buttery books” of Christ Church have 
not been preserved from an earlier period than 
1577, and we have no details of Gager’s life as an 
undergraduate. He was already writing Latin 
poetry, and evidently found an encouraging 
patron in Robert Dorset, one of the canons and 
the treasurer of the college. His translation of 
the Batrachomyomachia into Latin hexameter, 
which opens his manuscript volume, and of which 
he says ‘‘Haec lusi Scholaris,” may possibly 
have been done at Westminster; but the next 
pieces—his version of the Biblical story of 
Susanna in hexameter and of Isocrates’ precepts 
to Demonicus in elegiacs—were both dedicated 
to Dorset; and he appeals to Dorset on one oc- 
casion when, it would seem, he had suffered 
flogging for over-indulgence in Latin verse.“ 

The Oxford register, which appears to have no 
record of Gager’s matriculation, shows that he 
satisfied the requirements for the B.A. at the 
time proper for a student who had come up in 
1574. On August 6, 1577 he had sufficiently 
completed the course of four years’ study in 
dialectic to offer his supplicat or formal announce- 
ment of candidacy. This included a sworn 
statement that he had complied with the new 
statutes of 1560, and was presented to Congrega- 
tion by a regent-master of Gager’s college. 
When the “‘grace’”’ had been voted, it was nec- 
essary for him, on the afternoon of the day before 
he was admitted to the degree, to perform his 
“‘circuitus,’” which consisted in a formal visit to 
the Schools, the Vice Chancellor, and the two 
Proctors, in academical dress but bare-headed, 
preceded by the bedells of his faculty and ac- 
companied by the Christ Church regent-master 
who was to present him. He then, with the 
other candidates for the degree, marched to St. 
Mary’s, where he signed the thirty-nine articles 
and took the oath of assent to the Royal Suprem- 
acy.“ Gager was admitted B.A. December 
4, 1577, the formula pronounced by the Vice- 
Chancellor being as follows: 


Domine Gagere, ego admitto te ad lectionem cuiusli- 
bet libri Logices Aristotelis et insuper earum artium 
quas et quatenus per statuta audivisse teneris; 
insuper auctoritate mea et totius universitatis do 


48 Catalogue of MSS. in the Univ. of Cambridge, 5: 454, 


1867. Another MS. copy is in the Bodleian. 

4 Add. MS. 22583, 85. 

4 Cf. Andrew Clark, Register of the University of Oxford, 
1: 27-47, Oxford, Oxford Hist. Soc., 1885. 
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tibi potestatem intrandi scholas, legendi, et dis- 
putandi, et reliqua omnia faciendi quae ad gradum 
Baccalaurei in artibus spectant.*® 


Thus he became entitled to the appellation of 
‘“dominus,” or in English ‘Sir Gager’’; but the 
degree conferred had to be confirmed by satis- 
factory performance in a series of academic dis- 
putations, called ‘‘determination,” held in the 
following Lent; and this the record shows that 
Gager did in the spring of 1578. 

While Bachelor of Arts Gager wrote, as his 
notes show, the felicitous version of the Greek 
Hero and Leander, which he seems to have sent 
to his young cousin, William Standen; and prob- 
ably the five fragments of iambic trimeter, which 
appear to be preliminary exercises in writing 
tragic drama.*7 To the same period belong the 
remaining poems to Dorset, the verses on the 
Queen’s visit to Melford,** and doubtless the 
others which are copied in this part of his manu- 
script. It is at this time that his name appears 
in the extant Christ Church account books. 

The hundred students of Christ Church were 
classified as follows: 


20 Theologi 

20 Philosophi Primi Vicenarii 
20 Philosophi Secundi Vicenarii 
40 Discipuli 


Gager, so far as I have observed, is first men- 
tioned in the book for 1578-1579 as one of the 
“‘philosophi secundi vicenarii.”” These received 
two marks a year, paid in quarterly instalments 
of 6s 8d,*° and an additional mark (13s 4d) for 
clothes (vestes liberatae). Recipients signed the 
book at the time of payment, or one of their 
friends signed for them. In this year Gager 
signed for 6s 8d in the first and second terms, and 
in the final category of payments in the latter 
account “St Gager’’ gets 13s 4d more as an 
“officiarius,’’ though I do not know what special 
post he held.*° In the third term S' Gager has 
‘“‘nihil’”” against his name, as have most of the 


46 Clark, op. cit., 1: 48. 

47 Add. MS. 22583, 57-63. 

48 Thid., 90-91. 

49 The Dean received £33 6s 8d each quarter, the 8 pre- 
bendaries £5, and the three Regius Professors £10. 

50H. L. Thompson (Christ Church, 36) gives the list of 
“Officiarii’’ in 1552: “it consists of a Sub-Dean, three 
Praefecti aerarii (subsequently merged in a Treasurer), 
two Censors and Readers of Natural and Moral Philos- 
ophy, respectively, two Readers in Dialectic, one Reader 
in Rhetoric, and one Reader in Mathematics.” 
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others listed, only a few payments being made 
this term. In the list of payments for the 
fourth term Gager’s name does not appear, and 
in the list of ‘‘vestes liberatae’”’ that follows he is 
marked ‘“‘nihil.’””, He may have been absent. 

The book for 1579-80, the last year of his 
baccalaureate status, is incomplete because of 
the death of the treasurer, Robert Dorset, on 
May 29, 1580. Gager’s signature does not 
appear in it, but he is marked as receiving 6s 8d 
in the third and the fourth terms, and 13s 4d 
for ‘‘vestes liberatae.”” On the first occasion 
Richard Edes signed for him, on the other two 
Emmanuel Maxey. 

Gager took his M.A. degree, as was normal, in 
the summer of 1580. On May 20 he presented 
his “supplicat,’’ and when that had been ap- 
proved, he performed a ‘“‘circuitus’’ more elab- 
orate than that for the B.A. This included, in 
addition to the visits paid by the B.A. postulant, 
the duty ‘‘to go round to the colleges and halls 
and seek out the M.A.’s of between three and 
seven years’ standing to say to them, ‘Submitto 
me tuis oppositionibus quatenus digneris inter- 
esse meis depositionibus.’”’*? That is, I submit 


myself as “‘deponent” to you as ‘‘opponents.” 
“This was a direct challenge onthe part of a 
candidate to the Masters of Arts to test his 


fitness for that degree. Probably in older times 
it had been really acted upon, and theoretically 
any M.A. of the proper standing might come to 
St. Mary’s at the time of the candidate's taking 
his degree and examine him.” ® A “deposition” 
was then made for him by nine M.A.’s of between 
three and seven years’ standing, and on June 15 
he performed the rite of presentation and ad- 
mission, where he took oath to “incept’’ within 
twelve months and received from the Vice- 
Chancellor a licence to incept in the faculty of 
arts, to lecture, dispute, and do all other things 
which pertain to the status of a master in the 
same faculty. ‘‘At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony the person presented kissed the Vice- 
Chancellor, the presenter, and the proctors.”® 

Thus Gager became an “inceptor in arts” 
and was registered in the annual list of those 


51 Dispensation for absence was very frequently granted 
bachelors preparing for the M.A., both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Cf. Clark, op. cit., 1: 67: ‘‘The customary 
residence for M.A. was three years from admission to B.A. 
This was, however hardly insisted on in practice, as dis- 
pensations were freely given for non-residence during a 
considerable part of that time.” 

82 Clark, op. cit., 1: 80. 

53 Thid., 81. 
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“licentiati ad incipiendum in facultate artium,”’ 
obligated to complete the degree by “‘incepting”’ 
or taking part in two sets of Latin disputations 
known respectively as the Vesperies and the 
_Comitia or ‘‘Act.’’ Both occurred in St. Mary’s 
Church, normally in July, though in 1571 the 
violence of the plague had entirely prevented 
them and in 1573 had necessitated their post- 
ponement till October. In 1580 the Vesperies 
occurred on Saturday July 9 and the Comitia (as 
was the rule) on the Monday following, July 11. 
Three questions were proposed ateach. The list 
for 1580, a rather small year at which only 
fifty-eight men incepted (as against eighty the 
year before and seventy-five the year after), 
seems not to have survived.® That for 1581 was 
as follows : 


In Vesperiis. 
1. An materia sit in coelo? 
2. An foemine sint literis instruendz? 


3. An ulla sit in rebus humanis astrologize 
divinitricis certa et non fallax veritas? 


In Comitiis. 
1. An divinatio fiat per insomnia? 
2. An mater plus deligat prolem quam pater? 
3. An plures sint aut esse possint mundi? 


Subjects often came from Aristotle, but, as can 
be seen, humorous and practical themes were not 
avoided. One of the questions in 1576, “An 
mare sit salsum?”’ recalls Gager’s confession that 
(though born within thirty miles of it) he had 
never seen the sea.*” Topics of present interest 
were: Whether men nowadays are as heroic as 
those of former times (1583), Whether stage 
plays are to be approved in a well governed state 
(1584), Whether Southerners are more intelligent 
than Northerners, and Whether it is better to 
attack our enemies in their own country or wait 
till they attack us in ours? (1585). 

. In Gager’s time, as at others, the completion 
of a course of study at Oxford was likely to be 
attended by financial stringencies and social 
demands unregistered in the university’s books. 


* Cf. Clark, op. cit., 1: 159, for the provisions of Con- 
vocation against the plague that was raging in Oxford in 
the spring of 1579. 

*® Though small in the number of candidates, it was a 
very disorderly ‘‘Act.”” The new masters were obliged to 
ask a dispensation because they had not been able to finish 
the exercises properly on account of the violence of the 
multitude attending (Clark, op. cit., 1: 85). 

% Clark, op. cit., 1: 170. 

51 Floquentiae Encomium, Add. MS. 22583, 187. 
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A happy accident throws light upon this side of 
his incepting; for Sir William Cordell, in his 
capacity of Visitor of St. John’s, was in constant 
correspondence with the president of that college, 
Master Francis Willis, and he took occasion to 
make Willis his agent in dealing with Gager’s 
need of funds and of a buck wherewith to provide 
the usual venison party for an inceptor’s friends. 
Writing from the Rolls Office on July 6, three 
days before Gager’s Vesperies, after assuring 
Willis that he will settle the matters in question 
between him and his vice-president when they 
both come to London, he adds: *® 


As for Gager, I marvel you write unto me for any 
new supply of money for his charges there, consider- 
ing yourself confessed unto me that I had already 
dealt very liberally with him, and had given him 
more than was usually allowed to others in like case. 
You may tell him that he must husband that well 
which he hath received of me and others against his 
commencement,*® for he is not like to receive any 
more from me at this time. I have sent a warrant 
for a buck, which I trust he shall receive upon the 
delivery of the letter here enclosed, which I pray you 
deliver unto him, and will him to take order that it 
may be sent to Sir Henry Lee, according to the di- 
rection thereof. With my very hearty commenda- 
tions I bid you farewell. Rolls, this sixth of July, 
1580. 


Your friend, 


WILLM CoRDELL 
A postscript adds: 


My sister Alyngton marvelleth as much as I do 
that Gager should send unto her for any more money, 
considering you told her also that he had sufficient 
for the charges of his Commencement. 


The above is all in the excellent secretary hand 
of Cordell’s clerk, but Sir William, who was, as 
Anthony Wood called him, a good man, has 


scrawled a further postscript in his own illegible 
fist : 


Nevertheles, if yow vppon y* discression shall 
thinke yt very necessary & necessary [sic] to Releve 
hym at this tyme for the paying of thofficers or 
elles he Canot procede at this tyme I am contented 
that yow shall as of y" owne Charyte Releve hym 
wt? xl? & I will paye yt yow ageyn at y™ coming 
vppe. let me here from yow agayne on the — — yf 
yow Can & —. 


58 The letters quoted below are in the St. John’s College 
Library. Attention was called to them by Dr. H. E. 
Salter in London Times Lit. Sup., 379, May 2, 1936. 

59 Sir William employs the Cambridge term instead of 
“Act.” 
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Gager’s buck caused some anxiety. The 
orthodox, and most legitimate, manner in which 
persons unpossessed of parks might satisfy their 
appetite for deerflesh was to beg a warrant for 
an animal from one of the dignitaries who had 
the supervision of the Queen’s forests; and this 
Cordell had done in his nephew’s behalf. Two 
days later he writes another letter endorsed ‘‘To 
my very lovinge frend M* President of St. 
Iohns Colledge in Oxon.” 


M!’ President: Where I sent unto you in my last 
letter a letter unto Henry Lee for a buck for Gager 
against the next Commencement; and because I 
doubt of the well serving of it, it hath pleased my 
lord of Leicester to send me one in Barnwall Forest, 
which I send you here enclosed.*® And if Gager 
cannot be well served of th’other, then I pray you 
let him have this; and if he be well served, then I 
give this unto you and your wife and to Mr. Russell 
to make merry amongst your friends there. With 
my hearty commendations, fare you well. Rolls, 
this 8th of July, 1580. 


During the first year after incepting, an M.A. 
was a “regent-master’’ or ‘‘necessary regent,” 
obliged to attend the frequent meetings of Con- 
gregation, to preside at disputations of candi- 
dates, and assist the Vice-Chancellor and Proc- 
tors in various ways. He was also required by 
statute to deliver university lectures in one of 
the “ordinary’’ subjects: metaphysics, moral 
philosophy, natural philosophy, astronomy, ge- 
ometry, music, arithmetic, logic, rhetoric, or 
grammar; but in practice these lectures were 
given, on appointment of the Proctors, by cer- 
tain individuals of the group, who received two 
shillings from each of the rest, and also, it ap- 
pears, the profits of a collection taken among the 
auditors. Gager had determined upon the 


60 There exists such an order from Leicester, though it 


applies to another buck in a different forest. It runs as 
follows: 


“‘After my hartie commendacons Theis are to requier you 
to deliuer vppon the sight herof vnto my lving frend Mr 
Willm Davison or the bringer herof in his name one buck 
of this season to be taken out of youre walke within hir 
Ma“? forest of Windsour. And this my Ire (letter) shalbe 
your warraunt & discharge in this behaulfe. from the 
Courte at Richemond the second of August 1577. 


Yo“ loving friende 
R. LEYCESTER 


To my loving frend M’ Richard Staffarton, Keeper of the 
Newe Lodge w*in hir Mates fforest of Wyndsor or in his 
absence to his Deputy there.” 

Cf. Clark, op. cit., 1: 95. 


study of law, and within less than two weeks 
after taking his degree was in London, consulting 
with his uncle about textbooks and other matters, 
Cordell writes, with a good deal less than en- 
thusiasm, to the president of St. John’s: 


Although Gager have been in my house these two 
hours to have spoken with me, yet I have not ad- 
mitted him. When I shall speak with him, I shall 
deal the better with him upon the information which 
you have given me by your letters. And as for the 
Course of the Civil Laws which he should have of 
you, I am informed by Master Doctor Lewes and 
others who can skill thereof that I may provide him 
here new under the price of four pounds. Yet 
nevertheless, if those which you have be very meet 
for him, let him have them at his return upon a bill 
of his hand for such reasonable price as you shall 
think meet, and I will see it discharged. Thus with 
my very hearty commendations I bid you farewell, 
Rolls, this xxijt® [two-and-twentieth ] of July, 1580, 

Master Doctor Lewes, being present with me be- 
fore the sealing hereof, informeth me that he might 
have bought in Paul’s Churchyard two Courses of the 
Civil Laws of the last and best edition, the one for 
the price of three pounds, the other for five marks 


[£3 6s 8d]. 


A fortnight later Cordell wrote again, reveal- 
ing both his attitude toward his nephew and also 
the fate of the second buck: 


. . . For the Course of the Civil Law, if you do 
deliver the same unto Gager at such time as he shall 
come unto you for it, I will (God willing) see you 
satisfied therefore to your good contentation, but I 
would have you not to deliver unto him but undera 
bill of his hand and by the way of lending the same, 
and therein to have a bond for the restoring of the 
same at such time as I shall think meet. I think 
the buck which you had of Mr. Denham better be- 
stowed of you and your wife than where I meant it. 
I pray God it be as good as I wish unto you.... 
From the Rolls this v of August, 1580. 


Your loving and assured friend, 


WILLM CORDELL 


It is not irrelevant to add a couple of letters 
which Cordell wrote to Willis a few months 
later concerning another young kinsman who 
was entering Oxford : 


Mr’ President, so it is that I am very desirous to 
place my cousin Standyn his son, a boy that I have 
great care of, both for that he is my kinsman and my 
godson, in your college, or in such other place nigh 
unto it, whereas he may be very well looked unto, 
both for his diet and good ordering of him, and for 
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his applying in learning according to his capacity 
and aptness ; for as yet he is but tender in years, being 
not yet fourteen years old. His father hath a very 
good liking (which I also do not mislike of) that M* 
Case, sometime one of your college, should have the 
bringing of him up, and that if you think his house 
be fit for the boarding and lodging of the child, his 
father and I would have him placed there, because 
we would have his Tutor and Master to have a con- 
tinual eye and care over him. He shall be furnished 
with bedding and all other things for his wholesome 
lodging, and I dare assure you that his Tutor shall 
be well rewarded and considered of, for the pains and 
travail he shall take with him and for all other charge 
as shall be necessary for him. Nevertheless, if you 
shall upon any respect think that place not fittest for 
the boy, but some other more convenient both for 
his diet and for his well looking unto, I pray you as 
shortly as you may advertise me thereof, that I may 
take order for him accordingly. My desire is that 
he might be placed in some honest house until he 
shall be fit to be brought to your college, and I pray 
you take such care thereof as you would do if he were 
mine own son, and confer with M* Russell in this 
matter. With my very hearty commendations fare 
you well. From the Rolls this eighteenth of 
December, 1580. 

M President, I have sent you my cousin Standen 
his son, for whom I wrote unto you about a fortnight 
or three weeks past. I pray you see to the well 
pacing ®* of him where you have appointed him to be. 
His friends have sent down this last week by the 
carrier of Oxford bedding and other furniture for his 
chamber, and I pray you look that he want nothing 
that shall be meet and convenient for him to have, 
and cause your wife also to have an eye that he be 
well and cleanly kept and very well ordered in his 
diet, and not to wander much abroad but in the 
company of his master. The care you shall have of 
him (beside my hearty thanks for the same) shall be 
recompensed by his thankful parents to your good 
satisfaction. I do not write to M' Russell, because 
I think to see him here shortly, and so I trust I shall 
do you in the beginning of the next term. With my 
very hearty commendations fare you well. From 
the Rolls this ninth of January, 1580 [1581]. 


Your loving and assured friend, 


WILLM CORDELL 


If Cordell’s doubt concerning the entering of 
his young cousin in the private hall kept by 
Gager’s eminent friend, John Case, was due to 
the latter’s alleged Roman Catholic leanings, it 
seems to have been allayed. In a list of matric- 
ulations dated August 2, 1581, we find William 
Standen of London, ‘‘armigeri filius,’’ aged 





®“Well pacing” means careful training. 
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fourteen, among Mr. Case’s scholars,® but he 
did not take a degree. It is obvious that, when 
making such careful provision for the boy’s 
welfare at Oxford, Sir William did not count 
upon his deriving benefit from the guidance of 
his cousin Gager, now a regent-master of Christ 
Church; and he might not have approved of the 
fluent version of Muszus’s amorous poem which 
Gager apparently sent the lad in recompense for 
aid of a more practical kind. The dedicatory 
lines to Standen ™ are too cryptic to explain much, 
except that Gager’s enemies are arrayed against 
him and he defiant; but there is a temptation 
to wonder whether the author may be solacing 
himself for some of the slights which accompanied 
his uncle’s beneficence in the allusion to Thraso, 
the “magnus nebulo,’”” whom Gager does not 
fear. In any case Cordell died four months 
after the last letter quoted above, leaving Gager 
ten pounds a year for just long enough to enable 
him to qualify for the doctorate of civil law. 

One of the first uses to which Gager put the 
M.A. which he had won at Oxford was to have 
himself entered at Cambridge as of the same 
standing, for he appears in the 1581 list of Cam- 
bridge masters of arts “‘by incorporation from 
Oxford’’; and thus, like Robert Greene, who 
executed the same manoeuvre a few years later 
in the opposite direction, he could sign himself 
“utriusque universitatis Magister.’’” It was a 
simple and inexpensive, but not very common 
process ; ® and though the Cambridge status must 
have proved advantageous to Gager when he 
came, years later, to reside on the outskirts of 
that university, his motive in 1581, if not mere 
vainglory, can hardly have been anything but 
the sentimental feeling of one who had grown 
up in East Anglia. 

The Christ Church accounts for the year 1580— 
1581 show Gager receiving six shillings and 
eightpence for each of the four terms, plus 
thirteen and fourpence in the list of ‘‘Officiarii,”’ 
which again I cannot explain, and a like sum for 
clothes. He signs personally for each of these 
payments, except that of the third term, which 
Emmanuel Maxey acknowledges. A_ casual 
perusal of the miscellaneous expenditures of the 
college during this period suggests a kindly and 
genial life. Alms of half a crown each are given 

83 Clark, op. cit., 2: 98. 

6 Add. MS. 22583, 56. 

8 In 1581 there is record of only eight Cambridge M.A.’s 


incorporated at Oxford. One of these was Lancelot 
Andrewes. 
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“to a poor man that brought the Queen’s pat- 
ents’ and ‘“‘to a mariner that came from Yar- 
mouth with a passport unto Cornwall,’’ and 
sixpence ‘‘to a poor fellow that hath fistula’ 
(1578-79). <A reward of a shilling is voted ‘‘to 
my Lord Norris his boy, offering pastime, by 
consent,” and sixpence ‘‘to Mr. Willis his man, 
bringing us apples,’”’ Mr. Willis’s college having 
notable orchards (1583-84). There is a cate- 
gory of ‘‘expenses to students beyond the sea”’ 
which includes a payment of £9 13s 4d on 
October 1, 1582 “‘To Harry Toldervey for his 
brother licensed to be beyond the seas, for one 
year’s stipend, to be ended at the feast of 
Michael th’ Archangel, which shall be in the 
year of the Lord 1583.”’ Harry was a citizen 
and beerbrewer of Oxford, later mayor. His 
brother Christopher had duly returned in the 
autumn of 1583, to be congratulated by Gager 
on the four years he has had among courts and 
princes. Peter Copley, similarly received no 
payment of his normal stipend in 1583 ‘‘quia pre 
maribus usque ad festum nativ. Christi.” 
Gager remarks that he has been wandering far 
and will return a second Ulysses.*® 

But it is clear enough that there was much 
friction and that Gager’s iambics on the per- 
petual domestic discord had good justification.® 


At the close of the poet’s first year as a Master of 


Arts, the Lord Chancellor of England, Sir 
Thomas Bromley, joined with the Earl of Lei- 
cester, Chancellor of the university, in a letter of 
personal remonstrance to the students of Christ 
Church, commanding them to cease their bicker- 
ings against the Dean and other officers, and im- 
ploring 


submission and obedience of your parts not only 
towards them your governors, but likewise to those 
good orders, decrees, and usages concerning the ex- 
ercises and allowances of every of you; by which the 
commendable estate of that Church both generally 
and particularly hath hitherto been maintained and 
preserved. These are therefore to require and 
charge you and every of you duly and forthwith to 
show yourselves reformable and obedient as well to 
all those the said orders, decrees and usages, as also 
to such other lawful ordinances and commandments 
as by your said Dean and Chapter shall hereafter, for 
the better governance and husbandry of that house, 
be devised and published unto you; until such time 
as it shall please the Queen’s majesty, your Found- 


6 Add. MS. 22583, 118 (I. 841 f.). 
87 Tbid., 120 (I. 872 f.). 
88 Tbid., 113-116. 
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ress, to send you statutes indented according to that 
foundation, for the which our meaning is with con- 
venient speed to become suitors unto her Highness 
in your behalf; letting you to understand that if 
further complaint of your misdemeanours in any the 
premises again be made and proved, the parties 
offending will be so punished as all others, and 
especially the chief authors of such disorders and 
disobedience, shall have cause ever after to abstaine 
from like presumption and contempt. And 0, 
requiring that these our letters remain with the Dean 
and Chapter there, you having a copy thereof if you 
will, we bid you farewell, from the Court this 
twelfth of June, 1581. 
Your loving friends, 
BROMLEY, Canc.* 
R. LEYCESTER 


This letter is so remarkably like one written to 
the Christ Church students by Queen Mary's 
Chancellor, Bishop Gardiner, in 1554 as almost 
to suggest that a copy was kept perpetually on 
file.7° 

In the first term of 1581-82 Gager is still a 
‘‘philosophus secundi vicenarii’’ and signs for the 
usual 6s 8d; but in the second term he has been 
promoted to the ‘‘philosophi primi vicenarii,” 
receiving the double stipend of 13s 4d and an 
increased allowance of 18s 4d for clothes. His 
signature on this occasion is a very elaborate one. 
The tutors of the college were selected from 
among the members of this rank and from the 
“theologi.”” Payments to him at the same rate 
continue regularly during the next two years. 
In the third term of 1581-82 Martin Heton, 
later Bishop of Ely, signs for Gager’s stipend, 
and in the fourth term of 1583-84 Thomas Ravis, 
who was later Dean of Christ Church and suc- 
cessively Bishop of Gloucester and of London; 
otherwise Gager’s own signature appears. Dur- 
ing the last three terms of 1583-84 additional 
quarterly payments of twenty-five shillings are 
recorded to ““Mr Gager, Rhetor,”’ and another of 
twenty shillings in the first term of 1584-85. 
The Rhetorship was a college appointment, 


69 Public Record Office, Eliz. vol. CXLIX. 38. 

70 Gardiner’s letter is quoted by H. L. Thompson, Christ 
Church, 39, 40. He notes that the royal statutes, which 
Gardiner also had promised, were never sent. “Until 
1858 the foundation was governed absolutely in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Dean and Chapter.” 
Anthony Wood, in the seventeenth century, put it thus: 
“Christ Church has statutes for the Dean and Canons, but 
none for the Students, for they proceed according to 
custom, and are regulated in an arbitrary way” (History 
and Antiquities, ed. J. Gutch, 1, 1786). 
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distinct from the Public Oratorship of the uni- 
versity, which was held at this time by Gager’s 
friend, Thomas Smith, who had preceded him 
by only two years to the M.A. and went on to 
the high government posts of Latin Secretary 
and Master of Requests, to knighthood, and a 
rather early death in 1609. The canvass which 
Gager made for election as ‘‘Rhetor’”’ is illustrated 
by the poems addressed to Dr. Westfaling, one 
of the Canons of Christ Church,” and the oration 
in praise of eloquence, which he delivered as 
Rhetor on January 17, 1584, has been preserved.” 

In the term that followed his year as Rhetor, 
the second of 1584-85, and through the rest of 
that year and the next, Gager is listed among the 
twenty ‘“‘theologi,’’ who ranked next to the Dean 
and prebendaries in the Christ Church hier- 
archy, and he signs each term for the stipend of 
twenty shillings which that group received. He 
was certainly not a divine; but was probably by 
preciser definition one of the ‘‘Faculty Students,” 
who numbered from three to five and were ex- 
pected to graduate in law or medicine.” When 
he appears in the book for 1588-89, he is listed 
again as ‘‘philosophus primi vicenarii,’’ and re- 
ceives for the first three terms of that year the 
corresponding stipend of 13s 4d, plus a fee of like 
amount as ‘“‘subthess.’’ (sub-treasurer). The 
same thing happened in the next century to John 
Locke, who, though a layman, ranked as a 
“theologus’”’ from 1665 till 1674, was then de- 
moted to the ‘“‘philosophi primi vicenarii,’’ and 
took his doctorate in medicine the next year.” 
In the fourth term of 1588-89, Gager appears 
for the first time in the college records as ‘‘M' 
Do[ctor ] Gager,”’ and he signs for a payment of 
33s 4d, which is continued in each quarter of 
1589-90 and the first of 1590-91, Martin Heton 
signing for him on the last occasion and John 
Howson in the second term of the previous year. 
Gager took the degrees of B.C.L. and D.C.L. by 
“accumulation,”’ that is simultaneously, and an 
entire year was covered by the formalities of 
candidacy. In July 1588 he supplicated for the 
two graces, and received the ceremonial ad- 
mission and licence on June 30, 1589, incepting 
as D.C.L. in the next month. The disputations 
at inception for the legal doctorate were on more 
technical subjects than those for the M.A., but 
the mechanism was the same, except that each 

7 Add. MS. 22583, 137-140. 

® Tbid., 187-194. 


% Thompson, Christ Church, 35, note. 
4 Tbid., 101. 
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incepting doctor defended at his Vesperies three 
propositions of his own choosing, which had to be 
previously approved by Congregation. Those 
which Gager argued at the Vesperies on July 12, 
1589, have been preserved. They were: 
In Vesperiis Gulielmi Cager [sic]. 


1. An qui tacet in judiciis consentire videtur? Neg. 
2. An liceat judici mutare sententiam suam? Neg. 


3. An semel absolutus eodem crimine iterum ac- 
cusari possit? Neg. 


At the Comitia two days later all the six 
candidates disputed the same questions: 


1. An magistratus possit ulcisci injuriam suam? 
2. An legatis querantur dona vel principi? 
3. An bello recepta prioribus dominis restituantur? 75 


Having secured the D.C.L. at Oxford, Gager 
again took steps to have himself admitted to the 
corresponding status at the other university. 
Consequently, his name appears on the Cam- 
bridge register in 1601 as LL.D. by incorporation. 
This was about the time that he established him- 
self in Cambridge as a resident. 

During the last three quarters of 1590-91 he 
signed at Christ Church for 13s 4d as a “‘philos- 
ophus primi vicenarii,’”’ his name _ gradually 
moving up the list till it occupies second place 
among the students of that rank. He likewise 
signed for 20 shillings for clothes; and in this 
year begin also grants, listed among the ‘“‘extra- 
ordinary expenses”’ of the college, of 21s 8d a 
quarter “‘to D. Gager for his commons.”’ From 
1592 till 1597 it is probable that Gager was not 
very regularly in residence.”* He continues to 
be paid at the above rate, the sum for ‘‘“commons” 
being doubtless in commutation of meals in 
college; but the book is always signed by one of 
his friends, Richard Thornton, Leonard Hutton, 
or James Colnett. The book for 1597-98 is a 
very thin one, omitting the details usually given, 
and appears to have no reference to Gager; but 
he was back in 1598-99, signing personally for 
the last three quarterly payments of the year. 
Thomas Thornton, however, again signed for 
the 13s 4d that Gager received in the first 


7 A. Clark, Register, 1: 181 f. 

76 However, his dedicatory epistles to Ulysses Redux are 
dated from Christ Church, May 10, 1592, and that to 
Meleager, Jan. 1, 1592/3. He must have been there also 
when his plays were produced in February, 1592, and 
during the controversy with Rainolds the following July, 


and during the preparations for the Queen’s visit in 
September. 
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quarter of 1599-1600, and against this entry 
two crosses appear in the book. No further 
payment seems to have been made to Gager by 
Christ Church. He had been on the foundation 
for twenty-five years, had taken all the degrees 
in his faculty within the shortest time allowed by 
the statutes, and without recourse, so far as is 
recorded, to any of the dispensations for irregu- 
larity which at this time Convocation was con- 
stantly being asked to vote. The aids he had 
received from the royal patroness of West- 
minster and Christ Church and from his uncle 
must be judged to have been admirably invested. 

The story of the Oxford academic stage in the 
sixteenth century has been well told by Professor 
Boas*? and need here be repeated only as it 
directly concerns Christ Church and Gager him- 
self. Partly because of its magnificent hall, and 
partly perhaps because of its renaissance and 
humanistic origins, that college held an easy 
preeminence as a nursery of the drama, chal- 
lenged only intermittently by St. John’s and 
Magdalen. The first Latin play associated with 
Christ Church is coeval with Henry VIII's 
founding of the college. It is Nicholas Grimald’s 
impressive tragedy of John the Baptist, Archi- 
' propheta, printed with a dedicatory letter to 
Richard Cox, the first Dean, which is dated ‘“‘ex 
AEde Christi, Anno D., 1547.’’78 Grimald, a 
very migratory person, had first taken a B.A. 
degree from Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
then proceeded to Brasenose, where, about 1540, 
he had written his Christus Redivivus, after 
which he had been briefly associated with both 
Merton and Exeter. From the latter college 7° 
he submitted a manuscript copy of Archipro- 
pheta to Cox, apparently as a credential in sup- 
port of his application for a lectureship on the 
new foundation, and he was successful. There 
is no record to show whether this play, or the 
Christus Redivivus which had already been per- 
formed at Brasenose, or other plays of Grimald 
known only by title (including a comedy in 
English based on Chaucer’s Troilus), were 
actually given at Christ Church after Grimald’s 
appointment there. The Dean and Chapter, 
however, very speedily made definite provision 
for the production of learned plays at Christmas. 
In 1550 they decreed that the sum of six pounds 


77 Frederick Samuel Boas, University drama in the Tudor 
Age, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1914. 

78L. R. Merrill, The life and poems of Nicholas Grimald, 
219 ff., New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1925. 

79 Cf. Boas, op. cit., 33. 
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should be expended annually for this purpose: 
“that is twenty shillings each for two comedies 
and forty shillings each for two tragedies. One 
tragedy and one comedy were to be in Greek; 
the other two in Latin.”’ ®° 

These would normally, of course, have been 
revivals of classic dramas such as Gager had 
seen at Westminster. Details are lacking be- 
cause of the loss of the Christ Church account 
books for the period, but a suggestion of the im- 
portance attached to the performances may be 
found in a parallel case at New College, where 
the fellows and scholars appealed to the royal 
Revels Office during Mary’s reign for the loan of 
stage apparel for a “‘learned tragedy” at Christ- 
mas.*! The combination of royal and academic 
resources thus indicated was carried out on a 
much larger scale when Queen Elizabeth herself 
visited Oxford and was lodged in Christ Church 
from August 31 till September 6, 1566. The 
hall was expensively transformed into a court 
theatre, where on the second night a new tragi- 
comedy in Latin prose, Marcus Geminus, was 
produced—the first night, as well as the fourth, 
being sacrificed to the queen’s need of rest. On 
the third and fifth nights followed the two parts 
of Richard Edwards’ Palamon and Arcite, a 
dramatic version in English of Chaucer's 
Knight’s Tale; and on the last night a Latin 
tragedy, Progne, adapted from the Progne of 
Gregorio Corraro in the same language. Al- 
though the texts of all these Christ Church plays 
have been lost, several accounts of the perform- 
ances survive, and even a list of the actors who 
had parts in them. Among the latter were three 
who were to be Gager’s special friends, Thomas 
Thornton, Tobie Matthew, and Robert Dorset; 
and also his chief opponent when the controversy 
over college plays later arose: John Rainolds, 
who had the role of Hippolyta in Edwards’ 
play.* 

Richard Edwards, whose premature death oc- 
curred immediately after the queen’s visit, had 
been a student of Christ Church before becoming 
master of the Chapel Royal, and he had returned 
to spend nearly two months making ready for 
these performances. He must be regarded as 
the most promising playwright of the decade, 
and he had no equal in the next. His last play, 
Palamon and Arcite, unknown to us, but beheld 


80 Cf. Thompson, Christ Church. 
81 Boas, op. cit. 
® Boas, op. cit., 390-393. 
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at Christ Church with rapturous delight, was 
probably the best thing Elizabethan drama ac- 
complished before John Lyly went from Mag- 
dalen College to the London stage.** Three 
years later, in 1569, when the Cardinal of Chatil- 
lon was in England on a mission from the French 
king and was showing himself mortifyingly con- 
temptuous of English culture,“ Leicester pro- 
posed to entertain him with a visit to Oxford, 
and the Dean of Christ Church promised as the 
main attraction ® ‘‘a play or show of the destruc- 
tion of Thebes and the contention between Eteo- 
cles and Polynices for the governance thereof.” 
When Gager entered Christ Church, five years 
later still, he certainly did not find the dramatic 
tradition there a sterile convention. In variety, 
resourcefulness, and public appeal the Christ 
Church players could not have thought them- 
selves inferior to anything that London had to 
offer. 

Gager made his bow as a dramatist in the 
second year after he had incepted as master of 
arts and begun the study of law. His first play 
was a tragedy, Meleager, classic in theme and 
structure, but romantically conceived, nearly 
twice as long as the average tragedy of Seneca * 
and with twice as many speaking parts. It was 
modestly introduced by a prologue, contained an 
epilogue to the men of the university, promising 
that if it failed, the nascent poet would not 
offend again, and it was first acted on a semi- 
private occasion. The dedicatory epistle to the 
printed text, dated January 1, 1592/3, reckons 
this performance as nearly eleven years past, 
which would put it in the winter of 1582; and 
there can be little doubt that it was one of the 
plays referred to in the entry of a payment in the 
Christ Church account book for 1581-82, under 
the caption ‘“‘Comedies & trage(dies)”’: ‘15 febr. 
To mt browne & m* heton tow’d the charges of 
setting forthe one comedie & three tragedies 
vijli.”” 87 


% Cf. Leicester Bradner, The life and poems of Richard 
Edwards, 73-82, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1927. 

* Cf. the well known letter of Lord Buckhurst to the 
Privy Council, in The works of Thomas Sackville, Lord 
Buckhurst, ed. by R. W. Sackville-West, xxix-xxxiii, 1859, 
in Library of Old Authors, London, J. R. Smith, 1856-1872. 

% Boas, op. cit., 158. 

* The Hercules Oetaeus (1996 lines) is the only Senecan 
play of similar length. 

* The payees were probably John (rather than Edward, 
as Boas thinks, p. 162) Browne and Martin Heton. Pro- 
fessor Boas assumes them to have been the two Censors of 
Christ Church. Heton has added a receipt : ‘‘Agnoscimus 
NOs recepisse per billam amissam. Martin Heton.” 
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Another of the plays on this occasion was 
probably the Caesar Interfectus of Gager’s 
friend Edes, of which only the epilogue remains 
on a fragment of paper in the Bodleian dated 
1582.8° This epilogue, unlike those that Gager 
wrote for his plays, is in prose, and so the entire 
piece may have been, for though Edes could 
write tolerable hexameters, there is no evidence 
that he attempted the tragic metres. However 
this be, if there is anything in the strangely per- 
suasive arguments of Professor Smart that 
Shakespeare must have seen Edes’ Caesar,®® it 
will be difficult not to believe that he was re- 
membering Meleager as well as Ovid when he 
wrote the lines in 2 Henry VI, 


Methinks the realms of England, France, and Ireland 
Bear that proportion to my flesh and blood 

As did the fatal brand Althaea burnt 

Unto the prince’s heart of Calydon; % 


for they describe the great climax of Gager’s 
play. 

There is no doubt that Meleager was a notable 
success, as it deserved to be. Three years later, 
in January 1584/5, when the Earls of Leicester 
and Pembroke and the ‘“‘hope’’ as well as darling 
of Christ Church, Philip Sidney, were enter- 
tained, it was again acted by public demand, 
“invitatus publiceque evocatus,”’ as Gager says, 
with a special prologue and epilogue for the 
occasion. 

In the meantime, in June of 1583, another 
great nobleman and a guest of state had paid a 
ceremonial visit to the university; and Gager’s 
reputation was so high that both the plays per- 
formed before the Count Palatine Laski (or 
Alasco) of Poland were of his composition. On 
June 11 Gager’s comedy, Rivales, was acted after 
supper in the Christ Church hall, and on June 
12 his new tragedy, Dido. Holinshed’s account 
of the visit is familiar, but requires to be re- 
quoted: 


All up the High Street unto St. Mary’s Church, on 
either side the way, were decently marshalled schol- 
ars in their gowns and caps, bachelors and masters in 
their habits and hoods. At St. Mary’s the Orator of 
the university (notable in his faculty) [Thomas 


Professor Boas prints (p. 163) the itemized list of additional 
expenditures for carpentry work on the stage, amounting 
to £8 14s 3d, and including £2 3s 11d for nails and hooks. 

88 Boas, op. cit., 164, 165. 

8° John Semple Smart, Shakespeare truth and tradition, 
179-182, London, E. Arnold, 1928. 

9 2 Henry VI, 1.i. 233-236, 
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Smith] presented him a book, in which were closely 
couched very rich and gorgeous gloves. From 
thence he marched to Christ Church, where he was 
whilst he abode in the university most honourably 
entertained. And the first night being vacant, as in 
which he sought rather rest in his lodging than recre- 
ation in any academical pasttimes, strange fireworks 
were showed in the great quadrangle, besides rockets 
and a number such manner of devices. On the 
second day his first dinner was made him at All 
Souls College, where (besides dutiful receiving of 
him) he was solemnly satisfied with scholarly exer- 
cises and courtly fare. This night and the night 
ensuing after sumptuous suppers in his lodging, he 
personally was present with his train in the hall, 
first at the playing of a pleasant comedy entitled 
Rivales, then at the setting out of a very stately 
tragedy named Dido, wherein the queen’s banket 
(with AEneas’ narration of the destruction of Troy) 
was lively described in a marchpane pattern. There 
was also a goodly sight of hunters with full cry of a 
kennel of hounds, Mercury and Iris descending and 
ascending from and to an high place, the tempest 
wherein it hailed small confects, rained rosewater, 
and snew an artificial kind of snow: all strange, 
marvellous, and abundant. Most of the actors were 
of the same house [i.e., Christ Church ]; six or seven 
of them were of St. John’s, and three or four of other 
colleges and halls. . . . £ At afternoon the fourth and 
last day, he went towards Woodstock manor, and 
without the north gate by the way he was invited 
unto a banket at St. John’s College, where the gates 
and outward walls, overcovered with thousands of 
verses and other emblematical poetries then offered 
him, argued their hearty good wills. But his hasting 
to his journey’s end caused him not to tarry the deli- 
cate banket; yet only staying the delivery of a sweet 
oration and his own quick witty reply thereunto, he 
departed immediately, accompanied for a mile or 
two with the most of those reverend doctors and 
heads of houses, all on horseback, where the Orator 
again gave him an orator’s farewell. And this is the 
sum of his entertainment, not delivered in such sort 
as the dignity of the same requireth; howbeit suff- 
cient for a sudden remembrance.” 


It is unfortunately probable that the outcry 
against college drama which arose a decade later 
caused Gager to withold Rivales from publication 


and perhaps to destroy ‘the manuscript. The 
only part now known is the prologue which he 
wrote for its revival in February 1592.% The 
loss is distressing for several reasons. It was 
Gager’s only comedy, and in its time the most 
popular of his works. It was, moreover, pre- 
cisely contemporary with the earliest English 


* Ed. 1808, 4: 508. 
® This was printed in the Ulysses Redux volume, 
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comedies by the ‘university wits,”’ Lyly’s Cam- 
paspe and Peele’s Arraignment of Paris: and the 
allusions to it in the Gager-Rainolds correspond- 
ence indicate that, though in Latin, it was prob- 
ably a clearer reflection of English life and 
manners than any of the vernacular plays of the 
period. 

Queen Elizabeth was greatly pleased by the 
entertainment provided for Alasco at Oxford. 
Leicester expressed her thanks as well as his own 
in a letter which was read in Convocation on 
June 28.% Alasco was himself so much gratified 
by the plays that, according to Anthony Wood,* 
“‘he gave many thanks in his own person to the 
author’; and he was so much pleased by the 
music that, according to Edward Phillips, he 
rewarded john Milton’s father (then a singing 
man at Christ Church) with a gold chain and 
medal for composing an Jn Nomine of forty 
parts.® 

Alasco’s three nights’ entertainment cost 
Christ Church no less than £86 18s 2d. A note 
of the payment of that sum is marked ‘“‘for the 
chardges of a Comedye and a Tragedye and a 
shewe of fireworks as appeareth by the particular 
bille of M* Vice Chauncelor,.Mt Howsone, M' 
Maxie, and M’ Pille.” %* The last person here 
named has been assumed to be no other than 
George Peele, who was certainly in Oxford in the 
previous March;*? and the assumption is 
strengthened by a university record reported by 
Bliss: ““To M® Peele for provision for the playes 
at Christchurch . . . xviiid.’’ %* Peele seems 
to have been paid for managerial rather than 
literary services, but it is interesting to see Gager 
the playwright thus brought into contact with 
one of the leaders of the new school of London 
drama. So he was, a little less directly, eighteen 
months later, when Meleager was revived before 
Leicester, Pembroke, and Sidney; for the bill 
of expenses on that occasion contains two notable 
items: °° 


to M’ Lilies mam for ye lone of somme apparell 


ex comsensu Decani et capituli . . . xx*. 


% Boas, op. cit., 191. 

% Ath. Oxon., ed. Bliss, 2: col. 88, 1815. 

% Cf. Ernest Brennecke, Jr., John Milton the elder and 
his music, 34, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. 

% Boas, op. cit., 180. 

%7 Thorleif Larsen, Early years of George Peele, Trani. 
Royal Soc. of Canada, 3d ser., 22: 291, 1928. 

% Boas, op. cit., 180, n. 2. 


% Boas, op. cit., 194. 
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for gloues sent to m’ Lilie for his curtesie in lendinge 


somme apparell ex comsensu Decani et Subdecani 
.. e Vi® Viij4. 


It does not appear that John Lyly was in Oxford 
at the time, but he seems to have assisted the 
producers of Gager’s tragedy by securing the 
loan of costumes from the wardrobe of one of the 
London boys’ companies or the Revels Office. 
No doubt Rivales was already written when 
Alasco’s visit was planned, but Gager’s Dido must 
have been composed for that occasion. It is the 
shortest of the extant dramas and bears some 
marks of haste, though these are less obvious 
than one would expect if the entire thirteen 
hundred lines were written in the bare month 
that intervened between Leicester’s first an- 
nouncement, May 13, of the guest’s intention 
and the play’s production. Considerable por- 
tions of it do, indeed, follow the Aneid very 
closely, and this may be the reason that Gager 
copied only two acts of it into the private manu- 
script book of his writings. But the taste of the 
time would not have failed to admire the virtu- 
osity of the ‘‘metaphrasis’’ °*-' that turned whole 
blocks of the well known hexameters into senarii, 
and this was certainly a tactful measure in pre- 
paring a play for the Polish count who admitted 
that his Latin was but “military.” !°° There is, 
however, no lack of ingenious original turns in the 
plot, and, as usual with Gager, the choral inter- 
ludes and songs are delightful. The dramatist’s 
primary objects were evidently to provide op- 
portunity for elaborate spectacle equal to that 
which had marked the production of Palamon 
and Arcite before the queen, to praise the Cartha- 
ginian “‘Elisa’’ throughout as a nonpareil of 
hospitality and queenliness, and especially in 
lopas’ hymn in Act II and in the epilogue to 
laud the manly virtues of the warrior guest. 
How well he succeeded with his audience is 
evident from the passage of Holinshed quoted 
above. Twenty years later, William Percy 
remembered the magnificence of the ‘‘Junonian 
tempest,’’ which Gager had affected to think 
only “male expressa”’ !°! and at the end of Act I 
of his Aphrodisial (1602) demanded ‘“‘Also a 
showre of Rose-water and confits, as was acted 


*+ For a discussion of metaphrasis see Ascham’s School- 
master, book 2, in Cambridge English Classics, 253-258, 
Cambridge, Univ. Press, 1904. 

'® Holinshed, ed. 1808, IV. 507, marg. note. 

Dido, line 1276. 
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in Christ 
Aeneas.” !® 

England was now moving rapidly toward war, 
and, except for the revival of Meleager before 
Leicester, Pembroke, and Sidney in January 
1585, which has been mentioned,!® the Christ 
Church theatre seems to have been inactive from 
the time of Alasco’s visit till well after the defeat 
of the Armada. Meantime Gager’s talents were 
being drawn into other fields. In the autumn of 
1583 he came forward as the poetical spokesman 
of Christ Church when Toby Matthew relin- 
quished the deanship in order to become Dean 
of Durham. The interesting catalogue in elegi- 
acs of the senior members of the college was 
evidently read at a Michaelmas testimonial 
dinner; ' and this was followed by two formal 
poems to Matthew which rank among Gager’s 
most ambitious efforts.’™ 

The year 1584 was one of great national ap- 
prehension. The Prince of Orange was assas- 
sinated on July 10 by a Jesuit agent, and similar 
plots against Queen Elizabeth were being dis- 
covered in likely and unlikely places. Leicester, 
the Chancellor of Oxford, took the lead in form- 
ing the ‘“‘bond of association” and laying plans 
which culminated in the famous parliamentary 
act of November 23 ‘‘for the security of the 
Queen’s person and continuance of the realm in 
peace.” When Dr. William Parry was ar- 
raigned as a traitor and executed (March 2, 
1585), Gager, whose patriotic protestantism was 
in this case augmented by an ingrained dislike 
of Welshmen, produced a series of poems on the 
queen’s deliverance that offer the most signifi- 
cant literary treatment of this episode and the 
best reflection of contemporary sentiment. He 
wrote now as the poet, not of Christ Church 
merely, but of the university, and his poems 


Church, in Oxford, in Dido and 


1 Percy could not actually have seen the performance 
before Alasco, for he did not matriculate till 1589. See 
H.N. Hillebrand, William Percy: an Elizabethan amateur, 
Huntington Library Quart., 1(4): 391-416, 1938. 

10This was a hurried and rather impromptu affair. 
Three men had to work night and day to get the painting 
done. Cf. Boas, op. cit., 193, 194. Leicester stayed at 
Lincoln College, and a commemorative sheet was issued by 
the new Oxford University Press: In adventum illust. 
Lecestrensis Comitis ad Collegium Lincolniense tertio 
idus Ianuarii, 1585. Madan (Oxford Books, 2, 1912) 
regards this as the very first publication of the university 


press. See note 106. 
104 Add. MS. 22583, 117-123. This is dated Sept. 26, 
1583. 


Michaelmas, Sept. 29, fell on Sunday this year. 
105 Musa Australis (Add. MS. 22583, 131-136), dated 
Nov. 11, 1583; and Zgloga ad Matthaeum (ibid., 144-150). 
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against Parry are almost the earliest, and quite 
the rarest productions of the new Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.' 

Three odes which Gager had previously copied, 
in rather unfinished form, into his book of manu- 
script writings were printed in a single octavo 
sheet bearing the university’s arms, the date 
1585, and the following title: In Guil. Parry 
Proditorem Odae & Epigrammata. The odes 
occupied six pages and four more were filled by a 
series of epigrams in elegiac verse against Parry, 
the Anglo-Romans, and the Pope, which may 
have been the work of several writers. Some 
one provided the printer with a witty prefatory 
distich disclaiming the authors’ consent to 
publication, 


AD LECTOREM TYPOGRAPHUS. 


Quz non inuita nostri scripsere MineruAa, 
Inuitis illis dant mea prela tibi. 


A companion sheet, consisting of title-page, note 
to reader, and fourteen pages of text is devoted 
to a single long poem in hexameter, Pareus, 
which recounts the story of the Parry plot with a 
mythological admixture suggestive of Phineas 
Fletcher’s later Locustae and Milton’s In Quin- 
tum Novembris. There is nothing to link Gager 


very immediately with Pareus, which I suspect 
to be the work of his friend George Peele; but 
it is probable that Gager prepared it for the 
press, and it is just possible that he translated 
it from a lost English original.'®” 

The next year, 1586, brought more plots to kill 
the queen and more Horatian odes by Gager on 


the subject. Six of these, different from the 
three on Parry that had been printed the previ- 
ous year, were published with the title, In 
Catilinarias Proditiones ac Proditores Odae 6, 
with a dedication to the Dean, Subdean, and 
Prebendaries of Christ Church. A wide sale 
was apparently expected, for Barnes’s imprint 
notes that copies can be purchased in London, 
at the sign of the Tiger’s Head in Paul’s Church- 


106 ‘‘August, 1584, the University appointed £100 to be 
allowed to Joseph Barnes, a bookseller, that they might 
have a press in the university. The next year Barnes was 
appointed Printer to the University and held the office till 
1617” (C. M. Neale, Oxford Annals, MS. in Bodleian). 
The first book printed was John Case’s Speculum moralium 
quaestionum. Cf. Falconer Madan, The early Oxford 
Press, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895. 

107 For the text of Pareus see Tucker Brooke, A Latin 
poem by George Peele (?), Huntington Library Quart., 3: 
47-67, 1939. 
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yard.’°° The author’s name does not appear, 
but the remarkable number of parallels with 
Gager’s acknowledged work certifies these odes 
as unquestionably his. They are as good as 
anything he ever wrote, and are of the most de- 
cided timeliness. 

The first is an impassioned malediction upon 
the evil days in which Gager is living. He would 
like to be borne beyond the Pillars of Hercules to 
the new world that Drake has visited, for the 
old world breeds traitors hydra-like, and the 
ancient British virtue has been polluted by 
Italian guile. He asks: 


When will the headsman leave his work, 
And cleanse the stain of felon gore? 
When shall I see the axe at rest, 

And in the Tower no prisoners more? 1° 


The second ode is addressed to the most re- 
cently discovered of the Catholic plots, by which 
the navy and the city of London were to be set 
on fire. The poet has a vision of the queen 
sorely wounded and Britain scourged with flame 
and rapine. In the third ode he turns from the 
Alcaic stanza in which all the rest of this series 
are composed, to express in gentler Sapphics his 
exultation at the queen’s escape; and in the 
fourth he dilates upon the usual failure of trea- 
sonable plots and the miseries of a traitor’s life. 
In Ode 5 he enforces with characteristic Old 
Testament instances the truth that regicide is 
the most impious of crimes; and in the sixth he 
urges the queen to have no mercy on traitors, 
pitiable as were the cases, he admits, of Tich- 
borne and Salisbury, who were executed in 
September of this year. He incites Elizabeth 
to a supreme effort, like that of Jupiter against 
the rebellious Titans, and closes with impressive 
prophecy : 


No poison, Queen, shall take you off, 
No guile, revolt, or dagger stroke. 
You'll gently pass, when ripe for fate: 
Believe this, as if the Sibyl spoke."° 


Such work cannot but have been popular, and 
it is natural that a new issue of the odes was re- 
quired before the year was out. By that time 
Gager had written three others, following the 
development of events, and these were squeezed 


108 The imprint is: OXONIAE, ex Officina Typographica 
IOSEPHI BARNESII, & veneunt in Coemeterio Paulino, 
sub signo capitis Tygurini. Anno 1586. 

109 Lines 1915-1918. 

110 Lines 2203-2206. 
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within the limits of a sixteen-page pamphlet by 
printing the title on a separate leaf and beginning 
the text on signature A1 instead of A3. 

The seventh ode is a sonorous vindication of 
the queen’s character, and here for the first time 
Gager makes undoubted reference to Mary of 
Scotland,'"! asking concerning his own queen, 


When has she foully slain her mate? 
Or when eloped? Not hers the guilt 
Of wedlock fit for tragic stage, 

And blood of folk and nobles spilt! !!? 


The next ode is addressed to the kings of Christ- 
endom, warning them in their own interests to 
destroy the English traitors who have found 
refuge in their realms; and the ninth brings the 
series to a fitting conclusion. It looks to the 
coming of the Armada, and appeals to English- 
men of every party to love their country and 
unite in resistance of all foreign domination. 

It is not surprising that at this time Gager was 
selected to edit the memorial volume of Latin 
verse which the university published as a tribute 
to Sir Philip Sidney : Exequiae illustrissimi equitis 
D. Philippi Sidnxi (1587). He wrote and 
signed the long prose dedication to Leicester, and 
offered the largest poetical contribution both in 
bulk and quality. He deplores Sidney’s death in 
two elegies, Bellesita and Daphnis, which have a 
good deal of warmth and considerable local in- 
terest, and in some graceful hendecasyllabics 
and elegiacs. He did not include, however, the 
most poignant of his poems on Sidney, written in 
the previous autumn when the loss of his friend 
was fresh." In that he had been bold to say 
that the news of the hero’s death clouded for him 
the jubilation and bell-ringing with which Eng- 
land was celebrating the anniversary of the 
queen’s accession. 

In the years that immediately followed it is 
unlikely that Gager wrote much but minor oc- 
casional verse. It was the period of the Armada, 
and also the period when he was qualifying for 
the doctorate of civil law and entering upon the 
legal profession. He had found time to console 
his friend Giles Thompson of All Souls—on his 
loss of the election to the proctorship in 1585, I 


4 Mary was condemned Oct. 25, 1586 and executed 
Feb. 8, 1586/7. 


12 Lines 2223-2226. 

"3 Add. MS. 22583, 161 f. Anthony Wood says, with 
what truth I do not know, that Sidney ‘‘while he was in 
being, had a very great respect for the learning and virtues 


: yl (Athenae Oxon., ed. Bliss, 2: col. 89, London, 
15). 
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fancy—in a beautifully Stoic ode that depicts 
Thompson as “one of Plutarch’s men’’; | and 
had written a series of brief elegies on the death 
of Leicester’s son and only heir, the boy Robert, 
who died July 19, 1584, and a graver poem on the 
death in January, 1585, of that great nobleman, 
the Earl of Lincoln, grandfather of Gager’s 
young friend, Thomas Clinton. His pleasantest 
poems of this period are the humorous sapphics 
on Alberic Gentili’s sweetheart and the tender 
ones, so deftly fitted to an old man’s vanity, on 
the birth of Sir Horatio Pallavicino’s first son in 
1592. Pallavicino, the Thomas Gresham of his 
generation, lived at Babraham near Melford, 
and the boy whose birth is celebrated came to be 
curiously linked with Gager’s Allington and 
Clopton relatives. 

This is perhaps the place to speak of Gager’s 
English poems. They are few, and it is un- 
likely that he would have rated them highly. 
Like Bacon, he would have hesitated to trust his 
important work to so seemingly transitory a 
medium. They are somewhat archaic in style, 
for Gager’s taste in English verse was probably 
based, like Shakespeare’s, on the ‘Book of 
Songs and Sonnets’”’ and the other early anthol- 
ogies, and, unlike Shakespeare, he never la- 
boured seriously at this art. He did not essay 
the sonnet proper or blank verse, so far as I 
know, but practiced most the six-line “‘ Venus and 
Adonis” stanza which had been used in the 
Mirror for Magistrates and the choruses of 
Gorboduc. His English poetry is therefore ‘“‘old 
and plain.”’ “It is silly sooth, and dallies .. . 
like the old age.’’ There are few criteria for 
date of composition. Most of the verses in 
English are probably early, and the handwriting 
rather suggests this; but Gager would doubtless 
have gone on writing English poetry like Sack- 
ville’s and Gascoigne’s to the end of his life. 
The longest poem, ‘‘In Praise of his Shadow,”’ is 
also the best. It would merit a place in even a 
brief collection of the quainter Elizabethan 
lyrics; but as a contribution to literature in the 
vernacular, Gager’s prose outshines his verse. 

Toward the end of 1591 Gager was called upon 
to make another great dramatic effort, and on 
February 6, 1592" (by our reckoning), Christ 


114 The words quoted are from Lowell’s Ode at the Harvard 
Commemoration, July 21, 1865. Thompson became 
Bishop of Gloucester and was one of King James’s Bible- 
translators. 

18 This was Shrove Sunday, as all the contemporary 
references agree. Professor Boas (op. cit., 197) has in- 
correctly altered the date to February 5. 
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Church produced his last and greatest play, 
Ulysses Redux, followed on the next night by 
another performance of Rivales, and on the third 
night (Shrove Tuesday) by Gager’s amplifica- 
tion of Seneca’s Hippolytus.“* I assume that 
Gager was called upon to return to dramatic 
composition by the state of Oxford opinion on 
the theatre, for it is hard to believe that this 
expensive and unusual festival at Christ Church 
at Shrovetide, 1592, was purely spontaneous; 
and yet it was not occasioned, like those of 1566 
and 1583, or the later one in this same year, by 
the presence of any eminent visitor or other 
external cause. 

During the decade which had elapsed since 
Gager wrote his first play, Oxford views on the 
stage had hardened as puritanism hardened. 
On one aspect of it, indeed—the performances of 
professional actors—there seems to have been 
little change or difference of opinion. Gager 
was hardly less antagonistic to the hireling 
actors who played for lucre than Northbrooke 
or Gosson; and on July 14, 1584, Convocation 
passed with no apparent dissent a curiously 
emphatic decree intended to settle that matter for 
all time: ‘“‘That it should not be lawful for the 
Vice-Chancellor to grant leave to Players to act 
their Plays within the Precincts of the Univer- 
sity.”” 17 


Academic plays by students were, of 
course, a different thing, as the Chancellor 
(Leicester) took prompt occasion to remind 


them. ‘‘As I think the prohibition of common 
stage players very requisite,’ he wrote,''® ‘so 
would I not have it meant thereby that the 
tragedies, comedies, and shews of exercises of 
learning in that kind used to be set forth by 
university men should be forbidden, but, accept- 
ing them as commendable and great furderances 
of learning, do wish them in any wise to be con- 
tinued at set times and increased, and the youth 
of the university by good means to be encouraged 
in the decent and frequent setting forth of 
them.” 

Nevertheless, the propriety of dramatic per- 


16 He has increased the 1,280 lines of Seneca’s Hippoly- 
tus by 330 lines of his own, constituting a new opening 
scene for each of the first two acts; and also by a prologue 
and epilogue, amounting (with the ‘‘Momus’”’ matter) to as 
much more. The latter material was printed as an ap- 
pendix to Ulysses Redux, while the two new scenes were 
appended to the Meleager. 

"7 Oxford Annals (MS., C. M. Neale, 1917). 

"8 Wood, Anthony a, Athenae Oxonienses. . . . To 
which are added the Fasti.or Annals of the University, 2: 
222, London, 1721. 
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formances by undergraduates or recent graduates 
was by 1591 a burning question, intensified, it 
may be, by certain rivalries between colleges like 
Christ Church, Magdalen, and St. John’s, which 
prided themselves on their histrionic tradition, 
and other colleges like Queen’s and Corpus which 
were little noted in that respect. At all events 
a root-and-branch opponent of academic plays 
had by this time appeared in Dr. John Rainolds, 
then a member of Queen’s and later President of 
Corpus, a man of sanctity and great influence as 
a lecturer, whose pointed Latin style has re- 
cently been suggested as the immediate source of 
Lyly’s Euphuism."° 

It looks as if the authorities of Christ Church 
went to the expense "° of a three-day dramatic 
festival at Shrovetide 1592 in the spirit in which 
the four Inns of Court commissiored Shirley's 
Masque of Peace forty-two years later—as an 
open challenge to their adversaries and critics. 
Extant letters show that they took special pains 
to solicit Dr. Rainolds’ presence. Dr. Thomas 
Thornton himself, who had been Sir Philip 
Sidney’s friend and tutor, an ex-Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and for a quarter of a century Canon of 
Christ Church, gave Rainolds a second personal 
invitation on the day before the plays began, and 
the latter replied in writing the next day, which 
was Shrove Sunday and the date of performance 
of Ulysses Redux. Since this letter contains all 
the essential arguments that Rainolds later 
elaborated in his correspondence with Gager, 
and, though long, is far less long than that, I will 
give it in as readable form as I can, modernizing 
the spelling and punctuation.™! 


A Letter of D. Rainolds to D. Thornton, who 
requested him to see a stage play. 


Sir: Because your courteous inviting of me yester- 
day again to your plays doth shew you were not 
satisfied with my answer and reason thereof before 
given, why I might not be at them, I have thought 


119 William Ringler, The immediate source of Euphuism, 
Publ. Mod. Lang. Assn., 53: 678-686, 1938. 

120 Gager, in his letter to Rainolds, estimates the cost at 
thirty pounds, which would certainly not be an overstate- 
ment. Professor Boas (op. cit., 196, 197) quotes a sup- 
plementary bill of expenditures for the occasion, amount- 
ing to £6 5s 11d. 

121 The original letter has been lost, but two handwritten 
copies of it exist, one in Corpus Christi College MS. 352, 
the other in Bodley, Tanner MS. 77. Professor Karl 
Young has printed the former in: An Elizabethan defence 
of the stage, Shakespeare Studies, 108-111, Univ. of Wis 
consin, 1916. I have followed the Tanner manuscript, 
which varies from the other in only a few words. 
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good by writing to open that unto you which, if time 
had served to utter them by word of mouth, I doubt 
not but you would have rested satisfied therewith. 
For both I perceived by that yourself spake of men 
in women’s raiment that some of your players were 
so to be attired; and that you acknowledged, that if 
this were unlawful, I might justly be unwilling to 
approve it by my presence. Now for mine own part 
I am persuaded that it is unlawful, because the 
Scripture saith “‘A woman shall not wear that which 
pertaineth to a man, neither shall a man put on 
woman's raiment: for all that do so are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord thy God.”’ For this being spoken 
generally of all, and having no exception of players in 
the Scripture (for aught that I know), must be 
taken generally as meant of them also, according to 
the rule observed in human laws, but reaching to 
divine by equal force of reason: that we may not 
distinguish where the law distinguisheth not, and 
things being generally set down without distinction 
are to be likewise taken. Else, as the sluggard saith 
with himself, ‘‘A little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands,”’ against the general prohibition 
and restraint of slothfulness; so against the general 
prohibition and restraint of idolatry may the Papist 
say, “A little worshipping of images’’; of adultery 
the whoremonger, ‘‘A little single fornication’’; of 
theft the covetous wretch, ‘‘A little simony, bribery, 
usury.” Neither am I moved by this reason only 
to think that, as no breach of these commandments 
is lawful, so neither of the other, no, not in plays and 
spectacles; but also by the judgment of such Chris- 
tian writers as I dare not dissent from, unless I see 
them clearly convinced of error by the Word. 
Calvin—as sound and learned an interpreter of the 
Scriptures as any since the Apostles’ times in my 
opinion—after he had shewed the danger of un- 
modest wantonness and wickedness for which the 
Lord forbiddeth men and women to change raiment, 
“for most true (saith he) is that profane poet’s say- 
ing, Quem prestare potest mulier galeata pudorem?’’— 
in which words sith Juvenal condemneth Roman 
women who with helmet on did learn to play their 
warlike parts in games like fencers, and Calvin saith 
that Moses controlleth in both sexes the proportion 
of that which Juvenal doth in one, it followeth that 
Calvin thought men to be forbidden by the law of 
God to wear a French hood or other habiliments of 
women, yea, though in plays and interludes. Hyper- 
ius, whose writings are justly commended as most 
sound and learned too, in a treatise purposely made 
against abuses of these shrovetide dalliances, saith 
the same directly, affirming that men’s wearing of 
women’s raiment in such sort is plainly pronounced 
abhominable by that law as a greater sin than com- 
monly is thought. In like sort doth Cyprian urge it 
against a stage-player, saying that by the law men 
are forbidden to put on a woman's garment, and such 
as do it are judged accursed. In like sort Tertullian, 
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not upon occasion of any one stage-player making a 
trade of it, but generally touching stage-plays. 
And Chrysostom, entreating of the manifold stains 
wherewith they are blemished and reckoning there- 
amongst satanical, divilish apparel, doth touch with 
this sharp and peremptory censure men wearing 
women’s attire, as appeareth by the words following, 
compared with that other where he noteth of the 
law condemning this offence in men. Finally, the 
bishops to the number of above two hundred and 
twenty, assembled in the emperor’s palace of Con- 
stantinople, the sixt general Council, not thinking it 
enough to forbid this abuse received then in plays 
and pageants, did decree further (which argueth how 
grievous a crime they deemed it) that whatsoever man 
did put on woman’s raiment, if he were of the clergy, 
he should be degraded; if of the laity, excommunicated. 

Now whatsoever weight this judgment of the 
church shall have in your eyes, or whatsoever judg- 
ment yourself shall have of the text of Scripture 
which I rest on, you see that I, thinking the thing to 
be unlawful, should sin (if I approved it) at least in 
doing that which is not of faith, if not in having 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness; and 
this for that one circumstance which yourself men- 
tioned and toucheth (it may be) all your plays. Or 
if it do not, yet there are so many circumstances 
besides, some whereof do touch all: chiefly, being set 
forth with such preparation and charges as yours are, 
that although myself perhaps might behold them 
without taking harm, yet should I fear the danger 
which by my example might be bred to others if I 
were present at them. 

The quality and importance of those sundry cir- 
cumstances, some in the matter, some in the form, 
some otherwise often hurtful, as lamentable experi- 
ence by effects and consequents hath shewed in too 
many ‘‘what players, what beholders’’ neither doth 
want of leisure permit me now to open; nor is it 
needful to you, who know what hath been written 
hereof by godly fathers, not only those I named but 
also Lactantius, Basil, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Austin, 
others. For though it be true that some of their 
speeches reprove the Gentiles’ stage-plays, and note 
some faults also that ours are free from peradven- 
ture; yet many of their reasons do touch ours as 
nearly—as may be proved as soundly as the former 
of women’s raiment; neither are rejected more justly 
by stage patrons than scriptures and fathers re- 
proving idol-worship are cast off by Bellarmine as 
checking Jewish or heathenish idols, not Catholic 
images of the Papists. 

Howbeit, were it only some of the fathers’ judg- 
ment, grounded (as I think) upon Scripture, you see 
again the bond of duty in me to refrain from that 
which in my conscience God condemneth. Chiefly, 
it being condemned by godly laws of emperors too, 
at least in us, and by canons of Councils; yea, by 
the canon law in corrupter times and Popish Coun- 
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cils of late years; yea, seeing (which is more) the 
very light of reason hath taught whole commonweals 
of heathens, some to count the actors thereof in- 
famous persons, some to reject the plays themselves, 
as philosophers also and politicians have done: that 
I should be afraid lest St. Paul’s reproof in a like 
matter, ‘‘Doth not nature itself teach you?”’ would 
make me to blush, if I should give countenance to 
that which natural men by the instinct of common 
humanity and care of virtue have blamed as unfit for 
honest civil states. 

To conclude, howsoever these reasons and persua- 
sions all might be replied to, yet the day is such that 
the profaning of it, being most offensive in the eyes 
of the faithful, who call for the sanctifying of the 
Sabbath, would force me to request you to have me 
excused. The rather for that Theodosius and 
Valentinian, with other Christian emperors who 
tolerated stage-plays, yet ordained by law that they 
should not be used in any case on Sunday, the Lord’s 
day, as after the Scripture phrase they term it. 
Wherein how much there is to be considered by us 
we shall perceive the better, if we mark that God 
would not have the work of his own sanctuary to let 
or interrupt the Sabbath day’s rest, as Tremellius 
and Junius well observe, much less such work as 
this, which of all likelihood the necessary dressing 
up of your stage and players doth require this day. 

Thus have I been bold, for the care I have of ap- 
proving, if not my judgment, mine action at least 
unto you whom for many causes I reverence and love, 
to seek to satisfy you, lest you should misdeem me to 
transgress the precept, ‘“‘Be not thou just overmuch,”’ 
while I study only to observe the other, ‘‘Be not 
wicked overmuch.’”’ Which praying you to inter- 
pret and take all in the best part, as I doubt not but 
you will, I commend you to the gracious blessing of 
the Highest, who gives us eyes to see what is ac- 
ceptable in his sight and willing hearts to do it. 
Queen’s College, Febr. 6, 1591.1”? 


The division into paragraphs which I have 
made—there is none in the two extant copies of 
this letter—will indicate the points upon which 
Rainolds based his objection to college plays. 
They were: 


1. The passage in Deuteronomy (22.5) which 
forbids men to wear women’s garments. 

2. The wasteful expense involved. 

3. General disapproval of plays by the church 
fathers for various reasons. 

4. The condemnation of actors as infamous 
persons, both by the church and by the pagans. 

5. The breach of the Sabbath by performance 
of plays on Shrove Sunday. 

122 The date is, of course, Feb. 6, 1592, by our reckoning. 


Rainolds was writing on the day on which the first play, 
Ulysses Redux, was given. 
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Thornton, Gager tells Rainolds later, did not 
show him the letter itself or reveal its contents, 
reporting only ‘‘that he had invited you to the 
plays, but you most gently answered that you 
never used to come to such things, and therefore 
now would also abstain; not bewraying to me 
any inkling of such your dislike, but much com. 
mending to me your grave, wise, and gentle 
carriage of yourself therein.” '* And _ indeed 
Rainolds’ refusal of the reiterated invitation to 
an anti-puritanical and sabbath-breaking enter- 
tainment is expressed with notable gentleness 
and urbanity. 

The three plays were consequently produced, 
absente Rainoldo, on the Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday of Shrovetide, and the polemical under- 
current that moved them was made unquestion- 
able by the bringing of Momus, the detractor, on 
the stage after the last performance to utter the 
usual Puritan complaints and be talked down by 
an “Epilogus Responsivus’’ who of course ex- 
pressed the opinions of the author. The device 
must have been amusing and is somewhat sug- 
gestive of the ‘“‘Apologetical Dialogue’’ which 
Ben Jonson appended to his Poetaster ten years 
later. 

The Oxford University Press published Ulys- 
ses Redux with extraordinary speed, but not be- 
fore a junior Fellow of Rainolds’ college, preach- 
ing at St. Mary’s, had used the opportunity to 
inveigh against the irreligiousness of the Christ 
Church plays. The purpose of printing was 
evidently more controversial than literary. 
Ten sets of commendatory verses, mainly by 
university men of distinction, are prefixed. 
Gager added an epistle dedicatory to the new 
Chancellor, Lord Buckhurst, for which in certain 
copies he substituted one to the Countess of 
Pembroke (both. dated May 10, 1592), and a 
prose essay ‘‘ad Criticum’’ containing an excel- 
lent defence of tragi-comedy; and he extended 
the reply of the “‘Epilogus Responsivus’’ to 
Momus so that, by intention or otherwise, it 
became a pretty full and categorical reply to all 
Rainolds’ objections except that of sabbath- 
breaking. He sent a copy of the book, witha 
personal letter that has not been preserved, to 
Rainolds, who would have been more than 
human if he had not answered with some acer- 
bity. 

Rainolds’ answer is dated July 10. When it 
came later to be printed, it filled twenty-seven 
pages, and few men except Ben Jonson have 


123 Letter to Rainolds. 
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crowded their margins with so much learned 
documentation. It opens with a dignified, 
though naturally angry, protest against the 
ridicule of himself as Momus, which Gager 
hastened to disavow, and proceeds to accumulate 
further arguments for the theses which he had 
already laid down in his letter to Thornton. 
This called forth Gager’s long letter of July 31, 
which is the best example of his English style 
and one of the finest pieces of Elizabethan con- 
troversial prose. 

It is unfortunate that the fashion of the time 
required Gager to set in the forefront of this 
humane, eloquent, and sweet-tempered essay a 
now out-moded display of dialectic and authori- 
tarian learning in which he tossed back against 
Rainolds the opinions of such lights of the civil 
and canon law as Alciati, Ulpian, Pegasus, 
Nerva filius, Baldus Petrus de Castro, and 
Dionysius Gothofredus. For us they offer an 
unattractive approach to the main argument, 
which is as quietly reasonable, and sometimes 
takes the same ground, as the Apology for 
Actors that Thomas Heywood wrote a score of 
years later. The texture of the argument holds 
together well and should be considered in its 
entirety, but the main points are enforced by 
lustrous passages which have already invited the 
gleaner and must again.!4 

The important difference between the amateur 
and the professional is put forth in these dis- 
arming words: 


I deny that we are to be termed Scenici or His- 
triones for coming on the stage once in a year or two 
year, seven, ten, or sometime twenty years; as he is 
not a wrastler that sometime to prove his strength 
trieth for a fall or two, nor he a fencer that sometime 
taketh up the cudgels to play a veney, nor he a 
dancer that sometime leadeth the measures or 
danceth a galliard, nor he a minstrel or a fiddler that 
sometime playeth on an instrument before many: as 
I have often seen all these done by gentlemen, with- 
out the least suspicion of discredit or dishonesty. 
And yet, if a man should do these things usually and 
in every place, I think he might be noted to be a 
wrastler, a fencer, a dancer, and a fiddler. 


The good effects of college plays, as contrasted 
with the lewd spectacles of ancient Rome where- 
with Rainolds had sought to link them, are ex- 


Excerpts from Gager’s letter were first quoted by 
Professor Boas, op. cit., 233-241. The letter was first 
printed in its entirety by Professor Young, Trans. Wisc. 
Acad. Sci., Arts, and Letters, 18: 593-638, 1916. 
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plained in a passage that Sidney would have 
admired : 


We, contrariwise, do it to recreate ourselves, our 
House, and the better part of the university with 
some learned poem or other; to practice our own 
style either in prose or verse; to be well acquainted 
with Seneca or Plautus; honestly to embolden our 
youth, to try their voices and confirm their mem- 
ories; to frame their speech; to conform them to 
convenient action; to try what mettle is in every 
one, and of what disposition they are of: whereby 
never any one amongst us, that I know, was made 
the worse, many have been much the better, as I 
dare report me to all the university; of whom some 
of them have left us such domestical examples and 
precepts of well speaking as if many that dislike 
such exercises, and others, and ourselves, had fol- 
lowed, so many solecisms in utterance should not be 
committed so often as there are. 


Rainolds had overplayed the horrid example 
of Nero’s acting and fiddling, and Gager turns 
on him with a neat reductio ad absurdum: 


Let us therefore consider briefly the force of your 
arguing. Many noblemen, and Nero himself, were 
infamous for playing, though freely, men’s and 
women’s parts, and specially Nero for singing like a 
fiddler on the stage. Ergo, scholars and the 
Students of Christ Church are to be noted with a 
mark of infamy for playing, though gratis, such parts 
as they did in Ulysse Reduce; and namely, the master 
of our choristers for playing Phemius, notwithstand- 
ing for his honesty, modesty, and good voice he is as 
worthy to be delivered from infamy as Phemius 
himself is feigned to be saved from death for his 
excellent skill in music, to say nothing of the rest. 
I dare not deny this argument, because it is yours; 
I refer it to the charitable judgment of my betters. 


And he shrivels the contention from the pro- 
hibition in Deuteronomy in a single sentence 
which is as scornful as it is sonorous: 


For I confess unto you that I do not think that it 
is an abomination in the sight of God for a young 
man, either in jest in his privy chamber to put on his 
wife’s petticoat, or in earnest to clad himself in her 
apparel for the safeguard of his goods, his own life 
by cold or sword, his wife’s and children’s, his 
father’s and mother’s; no, not for the safety of his 
country or the defence of the glory of God. 


Rainolds had enlarged upon the lamentable 
effects on college morals of acting and dancing, 
and Gager replies: 


Our young men danced only two solemn measures, 
without any lighter galliards or other dance, only for 
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a decorum to note thereby unto the auditory what 
revelling they were to imagine the wooers used within. 
And yet, truly, if I might have overruled the matter, 
even that little also had been left out, because I 
feared lest it should be ill taken, though I thought 
there was no ill in the thing—as I now perceive my 
feare was not vain. But what are the leading or 
treading of two measures to the incommodities of 
dancing which you insinuate? What Herod could 
be inflamed? what Propertius ravished? what flame 
of lust kindled thereby in men’s hearts? what 
wounds of love imprinted? Whose senses could be 
moved or affections delighted more than ought to be 
or may honestly be? what enemies of chastity made 
by this sight? what strong or constant heart van- 
quished? nay, what reed shaken thereby? what so 
much as flax or tow set on fire? 


Later, with some scorn and some humour, he 
develops the point: 


I grant that bad effects do fall out in those plays 
against the which such arguments are justly to be 
amplified; but there is no such mischief to be feared 
to ensue of ours, wherein, for our penning, we are 
base and mean as you see; and specially for womanly 
behaviour we were so careless that when one of our 
actors should have made a congee like a woman, he 
made a leg like a man. In sum, our spectators could 
not greatly charge our actors with any such diligence 
in meditation and care to imprint any passions; and 
so neither of them could receive any hurt thereby. 
No, not the new nymph in Hippolytus, whom you so 
much note, was any witty wanton, or any so danger- 
ous a woman as that she brought fuel enough to heat 
or melt a heart of ice or snow. The poor wench, I 
perceive, hath been hardly reported of to you, and 
worse a great deal than she deserved, as you and the 
world shall one day see. 


In the assertion of the psychological effects of 
drama, to which he proceeds, Gager anticipates 
the most famous passage in Heywood’s A pology: 


Neither do I see what evil affections could be 
stirred up by our plays, but rather good. For in 
Ulysse Reduce who did not love the fidelity of 
Eumeus and Philetius towards their master, and 
hate the contrary in Melantius? Who was not 
moved to compassion to see Ulysses, a great lord, 
driven so hardly as that he was fain to be a beggar 
in his own house? Who did not wish him well, and 
all ill to the wooers, and think them worthily slain 
for their bloody purpose against Telemachus and 
other dissolute behaviour, not so much expressed on 
the stage as imagined to be done within? Who did 
not admire the constancy of Penelope and dispraise 
the lightness and bad nature in Melantho, and think 
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her justly hanged for it? Who did not praise the 
patience, wisdom, and secrecy of Ulysses and Tele- 
machus his son? Lastly, who was not glad to see 
Ulysses restored to his wife and his goods, and his 
mortal enemies overthrown and punished? Ip 
Rivales what Cato might not be delighted to see the 
fond behaviour of country wooing expressed by civil 
men, or the vanity of a bragging soldier? By the 
spectacle of the drunken mariners, if there were any 
drunkard there, why might he not the rather detest 
drunkenness by seeing the deformity of drunken 
actions represented? Possible it was not that any 
man should be provoked to drunkenness thereby. 


If Dr. Rainolds intended a prompt rejoinder 
to Gager’s letter, his purpose must have been 
thwarted by the announcement of an event 
highly unpropitious for the overthrow of stage- 
plays. Less than ten days after Gager wrote, it 
was generally known that Queen Elizabeth would 
in September pay Oxford the second visit of her 
reign. A committee was at once (August 9) 
constituted ‘‘concerning her Majesty’s enter- 
tainment,”’ which did not pause over the drama- 
tic issue, but on August 17 entered a minute: 
‘There are appointed to oversee and provide for 
the plays in Christ Church: M' Dean of Christ 
Church, Mt Subdean, D* Delavere, D* Gager,” 
with Leonard Hutton and several others and the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors.’ All the col- 
leges were assessed in proportion to their income 
for her Majesty’s entertainment, and at Christ 
Church the sum of £31 2s 2d was spent “in 
stage & towards plaies.’’ !** 

The Queen arrived on September 22 and re- 
mained till the 28th; but she was now fifty-nine 
years old and seems to have desired less strenu- 
ous amusement than she had received in 1566. 
Only two plays were put on, both comedies 
which had been already tested: on Sunday, 
September 24, Bellum Grammaticale by Leonard 
Hutton, whom Gager had praised as a comic 
writer in 1583;%7 and on Tuesday, the 26th— 
as a gesture of special defiance—Gager’s own 
much-criticized Rivales. Hutton’s play, which 


1% Clark, Register, 1: 230; Boas, op. cit., 252. 

126 Boas, op. cit., 253. 

27 Add. MS., 22583, 902 f. (p. 122). The Bellum Gram- 
maticale, ascribed to Hutton by Wood on Dr. Fell’s au- 
thority, is a reworking of the scholastic skit by Andreas 
Guarna, which had been translated into English by William 
Hayward before 1569 (STC 12419). Since Hutton is not 
known to have written any other comedy, his version of 
Guarna may be what Gager was referring to in 1583. See 
J. Bolte, Andreas Guarnas Bellum grammaticale und seine 
Nachahmungen, Berlin, 1908. 
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has survived, is in Latin prose; but the verse 
prologue and epilogue composed for this oc- 
casion were the work of Gager, as was the poetical 
greeting which a student in the dress of Apollo 
delivered when the Queen reached Christ 
Church.""* 

The Tuesday which ended with the acting of 
Rivales began with a ‘‘divinity lecture’ at nine 
a.M. by Dr. Rainolds, ‘‘at the which the lords of 
the Council and the most of the nobility were 
present.’’ "* We are not told that the queen 
was present, or that Rainolds yielded to the 
temptation to preach on the immorality of the 
stage, as his young colleague at Queen’s had 
done the previous spring; but it is recorded by 
Wood that on the morning of her departure two 
days later Elizabeth sent for the Heads of 
Houses and other persons, and “spake to them 
her mind in the Latin tongue. And among 
others there present she schooled Dr. John Rain- 
olds for his obstinate preciseness, willing him to 
follow her laws, and not run before them.” ° 

Rainolds was not schoolable, and he may have 
worked off any frustration he felt in the enor- 
mous second letter of 135 pages which he sent to 
Gager on May 30, 1593, in disregard of the 
latter's plea that they abstain from further 
written polemic. Gager did not reply, but his 
friend Alberic Gentili, the Regius Professor of 
civil law, seized the occasion to debate the issue 
in a long series of Latin rebukes, to each of which 
Rainolds countered in equally stubborn and un- 
productive Latinity."*! Meantime Rainolds had 
retired from Oxford to become Dean of Lincoln 
(in 1593); but when he returned five years later 
as President of Corpus, he seems to have taken 
measures to print his two letters to Gager. At 
least they appeared, together with part of the 
correspondence with Gentili, in 1599, not from 
the Oxford Press, but from the Puritan printing 
house of Richard Schilders in Middelburg, 
Holland, and with the hopeful title: ‘“Th’ Over- 
throw of Stage-Plays. . . . Wherein 


28 Printed at the end of the Meleager volume, sig. F 6. 

29 Philip Stringer’s account, C. Plummer, Elizabethan 
Oxford, 257, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1887. 

80 A. Wood, Annals (Quoted by J. Nichols, Progresses 
of Elizabeth, 3: 146). 

8! The full correspondence between Gentili and Rainolds 
is in Corpus Christi Coll. MS. 352. Some of the letters 
are 18th century copies, others are the originals, with Rain- 
olds’ address on the back and signs of folding. Gentili 
dated his first letter, July 7, 1593, and Rainolds his last 
answer, March 12, 1593/4. 
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festly proved, that it is not only unlawful to be 
an actor, but a beholder of these vanities.’ '** 
The printer adds a preface to the godly reader, 
in which he speaks of the manuscript “falling 
by God’s providence into my hands,” and after 


highly lauding the religious virtues of Rainolds, 
adds: 


His adversary, Master D[octor] Gager, is like- 
wise, I understand, a man of gifts, a good scholar, 
and an honest man, and (as it should seem by Master 
Rainolds his several answers and replies) hath said 
more for the defence of plays than can be well said 
again by any man that shall succeed or come after 
him. So that the cause being thus wittily and 
scholarlike maintained on th’ one side, for, and in 
defence of plays, and yet in the end all this rampire of 
defence quite overthrown and laid flat to th’ earth 
by an unresistable battery of profound and inanswer- 
able arguments and resolutions on th’ other side, 
this must needes make the case more clear and 
evident in th’ eyes of any man of judgment than if 
it had not been gainsayed or withstood at all. I 
have been informed also that Master Gager himself, 
upon the last rejoinder of Master Rainolds, hath let 
go his hold, and in a Christian modesty and humility 
yielded to the truth and quite altered his judgment. 
If it be so (good Reader) and that so grave and 
learned a man hath chosen rather with that auncient 
father humile peccatum than superbam ignorantiam, 
be not thou for thy part wilful and obstinate in thy 
conceit, whosoever thou art, but ponder the reasons 
and arguments on th’ one side, consider the dangers 
and inconveniences on th’ other. 


Anthony Wood appropriated this passage 
without acknowledgment and transmitted it to 
posterity in his Athenae '* as an historical state- 
ment; but there is small reason to suppose that 
Gager, though always diffident in his dealings 
with the clergy, can have been converted, and 
there is no evidence at all that the general senti- 
ment of Oxford was affected by Rainolds’ 
crusade. But Gager himself was finished as a 
dramatist. He was approaching the age of 
forty and was preparing to leave Christ Church, 
which possessed the only theatre he cared for, 
to take up duties of a very different kind. He 
had formally and solemnly announced his re- 
tirement in his epilogue to Hippolytus, the last 
play of the February festival : 


182 There was a re-issue, with different titlepage, in 1600, 
and in 1629 a second edition, printed by J. Lichfield at 
Oxford, but not published by the university. 

133 Ed. Bliss, 2: col. 88. 
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Your favour for his final toil he craves, 

Who has so often set his plays before you. 
But now upon this wall he’ll hang his lyre. 

He here nails up his arms, here leaves to graze 
His aged war horse, and cashiers his art, 

And lays down here his comic gauntlets too.' 


Even for the great queen’s visit he contributed 
nothing new except some incidental verse. His 
going seems to have left Christ Church barren of 
dramatic talent, for that college produced noth- 
ing memorable during the next generation; and 
the leadership passed easily to St. John’s, which 
had in Dr. Matthew Gwynne a productive, if 
not very inspired, dramatist. When King James 
was entertained at Christ Church in August, 
1605, that college had to borrow Gwynne’s 
Vertumnus and also the St. John’s actors to 
produce it. 

Dr. Rainolds died in May, 1607, and was 
mourned by Isaac Wake, the Public Orator, in 
a funeral oration which did not falsely depict his 
character. His associates, it said, ‘‘all dearly 
loved the man. . . . And if perhaps his resolute 
severity and stiffness of mind, without favour 
and partiality, might be blamed in him... 
verily that fault would sooner become a virtue 
than our saint be made vicious.” * He may 
have died in the belief that he had indeed ad- 
vanced the overthrow of stage-plays at Oxford. 
But before the end of the year that impression 
would have been dispelled by the prodigious 
gorgeousness of the Christmas Prince revival at 
St. John’s, a festival which had been dormant in 
that college since Gager’s friend Case had been 
‘“‘Prince”’ thirty years before.'* 

The most remarkable reversal came three years 
later still; for in September, 1610, Oxford was 
visited by a band of the condemned “‘Scenici,”’ 
now known as the King’s Men and warranted 
beyond the power of any Vice-Chancellor to 
forbid them by King James’s patent to act 


134 Ulysses Redux volume, sig. F 3. 

13 As translated in Clement Barksdale, A remembrancer 
of excellent men, London, John Martyn, 1670. The 
original is: ‘‘Am&runt omnes hominem, am4arunt mores & 
integritatem. Quod si obstinata severitas, & invictus 
adversus gratiam animus, ei vitio verti poterant; aut si 
quid aliud (quid autem potuit?) sed si quid potuisset in eo 
improbari, nae crimen illud honestum citius quam Rein- 
oldus turpis efficeretur’”’ (Oratio Funebris, Oxon., 1614). 

186 Eight plays were produced at this enormous enter- 
tainment, which lasted from November 30, 1607 till the 
following Shrove Tuesday. See the Malone Society edi- 
tion (ed. Boas and Greg, 1923). 
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as well within their now usual house called the 
Globe, within our county of Surrey, as also within 
any townhalls or motehalls or other convenient 
places within the liberties and freedom of any other 
city, university, town, or borough whatsoever within 
our said realms and dominions: willing and com- 
manding you and every of you, as you tender our 
pleasure, not only to permit and suffer them herein 
without any your lets, hindrances, or molestations 
during our said pleasure, but also to be aiding and 
assisting to them, if any wrong be to them offered, 
and to allow them such former courtesies as hath 
been given to men of their place and quality. And 
also what further favour you shall show to these our 


servants for our sake we shall take kindly at your 
hands. 


They performed two plays, Othello and The 
Alchemist, and, as Rainolds’ old friend and 
disciple, Henry Jackson, wrote in a letter, ‘‘cum 
applausu maximo, pleno theatro’’; and the 
theologi ‘‘(pudet dicere) avidissime conflue- 
bant.”’ 87 The applause should not have been 
less, for since Athens had been able to compare 
the current work of A%schylus and Sophocles, 
it is unlikely that a learned auditory had seen the 
clash of two such adversaries or beheld two new 
plays that were so superbly classic. The 
authors of those plays have left small outward 
trace of Gager’s influence, and he recked naught 
of them; but students who view their work with- 
out relation to the long tradition of which Gager 
is the crown, are apt to see it in a false perspec- 
tive. 

Gager retired with a justly high repute among 
university critics. Gabriel Harvey ranked him, 
with his companion at Christ Church, Richard 
Hakluyt, among the hopes of the nation: “I 
look for much, as well in verse as in prose, from 
my two Oxford friends, Dr. Gager and Master 
Hakluyt: both rarely furnished for the pur- 
pose.’’ 88 Francis Meres ranked him more 
curiously, in company that Gager would have 
disapproved, but second only to an earl: “The 
best for comedy amongst us be: Edward Earl of 
Oxford, Dr. Gager of Oxford, Master Rowley 
. . . Master Edwards, one of her Majesty's 
chapel; eloquent and witty John Lyly; Lodge, 
Gascoigne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, 
Thomas Heywood, Anthony Munday, our best 


137 Cf. Geoffrey Tillotson, Othello and The Alchemist at 
Oxford in 1610, Times Literary Supplement, 494, July 20, 
1933. 

188 G. C. Moore Smith, ed., Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia, 
233, Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakespeare Head Press, 1913. 
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plotter; Chapman, Porter, Wilson, Hathway, 
and Henry Chettle.’’ °° 

William Vaughan, in his Poematum libellus 
(1598),4° announcing that the muses, who 
formerly resided in Rome, have now come to 
England, and calling upon the poets of the 
nation to sing the victory and return of Essex, 
begins with Gager whom he ventures to set 
above Horace himself: 


Hic ubi multimodis Flacco, Gagere, camoenis, 
O mihi post nullos, Doctor amande, praeis. 


After 1592, as has been said, there is no 
evidence that Gager was much at Oxford; and 
though he continued to draw a small income from 
Christ Church till the end of 1599, his services 
to the university were not many. In 1596 the 
death of Sir Henry Unton, a former Oriel man, 
while envoy at the court of Henri IV, called 
forth another volume of Latin elegies in the 
manner of those which had mourned Sidney ; and 
again Gager’s contribution is the largest, though 
he was not the official editor of the Funebria 
Untoni. He had not known Unton personally, 
and the circumstances of the latter’s death by 
“Gallic fever’? were not poetically compelling. 
Moreover, he speaks of himself as now no longer 
accustomed to literary work and as beset with 
care; but he writes with his usual mastery of 
many styles, and makes this one of his most 
interesting works by taking occasion to introduce 
a touching episodic elegy on the death of young 
Walter Devereux at the siege of Rouen five years 
before and a surprising variety of topics from the 
immediate present: Essex’s fleet setting sail for 
the capture of Cadiz, the Spanish seizure of 
Calais, and the deaths of Drake and Hawkins. 

A smaller measure sufficed him in the Funebre 
Offictum which the university issued on the 
death of Elizabeth—necessarily perhaps, for 
that volume had an appalling nuniber of differ- 
ent contributors. Gager’s offering is unusually 
personal as he begs the muse to inspire him with 
the rapture that he used to feel. The rapture 
almost comes, and then—whéther this be art or 
nature or mere craft—it forsakes the over- 
driven poet, who leaves the theme to younger 
and better remunerated pens, concluding with a 
dispraise of mediocre poetry which can only be 
regarded as untactful in a memorial miscellany, 
and with another expression of that disesteem 


‘9 Palladis Tamia, 1598, sig. 003”. 
40 Signature C 4. 
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for the literature of his age which is so character- 
istic of Gager and seems to us so myopic. 

Then, turning from the stately hexameter to 
the elegiacs of denunciatory epigram, he apos- 
trophizes the traitorous Oxonian, Robert Par- 
sons, who had been implicated in so many plots 
to slay the queen; and his words are strangely 
suggestive of the impending Gunpowder Plot: 


Lo, childless lies she, totally extinct. 

What have ye won now? what advantage gained? 
Has God fulfilled or scorned your ardent prayers? 
Behold! for our lost Mistress, lone and barren, 

Here many stand, chief of them James himself, 
The happy father of a noble flock. 

O Jesuit, what hope has her death brought? 

Can you destroy this race? Go, spread your bane 
Through Indian lands; henceforth it harms not us."*! 


To the Pietas erga Jacobum volume which the 
Oxford press published in the same year (1603) 
to felicitate the new king, Gager made no con- 
tribution; and he made none to the volume of 
1605 by which Christ Church celebrated the 
visit of the royal family to Oxford: Musa 
Hospitalis Ecclesiae Christi Oxon. In adventum 
foelicitssimum sereniss. Jacobi Regis, Annae 
Reginae, & Henricit Principis ad eandem Ec- 
clesiam. 

On December 28, 1599, Martin Heton was 
appointed to the bishopric of Ely, vacant 
nearly twenty years since the resignation in 
1580 of Bishop Cox, who had been also the first 
Dean of Christ Church, ‘‘a man of great learning, 
but very much given to this world,” and accord- 
ing to Gager “ one of the chief despoilers of the 
college. Heton was consecrated on Sunday, 
February 3 (1600), and it was probably at this 
New Year that Gager presented him with the 
conventional academic gift of a pair of gloves, 
accompanied by a punning congratulatory poem 
which does not fail tocall attention to the author’s 
need of patronage.'** His old friend seems to 
have acted promptly, for in 1601 Gager was sur- 
rogate to the Vicar-General of Ely, Dr. Richard 
Swale. The same post had been recently held 
by Dr. Thomas Legge, Master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, and author of the well known Latin 
play, Richardus Tertius.“* On May 28, 1606, 

141 Lines 51-59. 


142 Add. MS. 22583, 115, line 790. 

43 Thid., 176, 177. 

144 Legge’s play had been acted at St. John’s, Cambridge, 
in 1579. Since he did not die till 1607, the two dramatists 


must have been well acquainted during Gager’s residence 
in Chesterton, 
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Dr. Swale (now Sir Richard Swale) resigned his 
office, and on the following day Gager was ap- 
pointed Chancellor and Vicar-General for the 
diocese of Ely ‘‘pro termino vitae.” By this 
time there is no doubt that the poet was re- 
spectable in the eyes of his relatives, for when 
Dame Jane Allington made her will in July 
1602 “* she left her nephew Doctor Gager the 
not unimpressive sum of £40 in money. She 
may have remembered his verses on the death 
of her daughter eight years before. 

The discovery of the Gunpowder Plot on 
November 5, 1605, and the ensuing trials in- 
spired Gager to his last major poem. This 
event, both in its patriotic and in its legal 
aspects, had a natural interest for him, and he 
tells us that when it was fresh he had addressed 
King James with congratulatory poems which 
gained the sovereign’s approval.'*7 These seem 
not to have survived, and one can only con- 
jecture that they were somewhat after the 
fashion of Gager’s poems on the Parry con- 
spiracy. Three years later, however, he took 
advantage of a lull in his official duties * to 
produce a judicial review of the gunpowder 
treason case in over thirteen hundred hexameters, 
based largely upon the official reports which the 
government had issued. It is perhaps the 
earliest poem written definitely to celebrate 
“Guy Fawkes Day” and was evidently planned 
for presentation to the king on November 5, 
1608. The only copy known is the holograph 
which James I received." 

The title, Pyramis, which a modern writer 
has termed fantastic, was at the time meaningful 


48 William Stevenson, A supplement to the second edition 
of Mr. Bentham’s History and Antiquities of ... Ely, 
10, Norwich, 1817. Life-appointment to the chancellor- 
ship appears to have been unusual. ‘The appointment to 
this office is by patent from the Bishop, and reyocable at 
his pleasure. The offices of Vicar General, and Official 
Principal, have since the Reformation been united to that 
of Chancellor, who by virtue of his office is Chief Judge in 
the Ecclesiastical Court. He is also empowered to induct 
Ministers to their livings; to visit the Cathedral and other 
Churches in the Diocese; to prove Wills and grant Letters 
of Administration; to issue Faculties, Dispensations, &c. 
The Chancellor’s jurisdiction is not limited to any place, 
but extends through the whole Diocese, and to all ec- 
clesiastical matters” (ibid., 2, note). 

46 This will is at Somerset House: 9 Harte. 
proved 7 Jan. 1604. 

47 Pyramis, ll. 168 ff. 

48 Thid., Il. 892-901. However, he was, according to 
Stevenson (op. cit., 20), ‘‘Delegate and Commissary to 
Archbishop Bancroft, for the Diocese of Ely, in 1608.” 

49 Now in the British Museum: MS. Royal 12 A LIX, 
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enough. It alludes to the ‘“‘pyramid”’ or obelisk 
erected in Paris in 1594 to mark the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from France, and removed in 1603 
when Henri IV agreed to their readmission, 
Two English works of 1606 had already made 
this object the theme of anti-Jesuitical com- 
plaints,° and Gager offers his poem as a monu- 
ment to the same principle.'*! 

The argumentative portions of Pyramis make 
hard reading today, but they distinguish them- 
selves from other poems on the subject by the 
fairness of his estimates of the conspirators and 
the lack of virulence in his references to the 
Church of Rome. The opening laudation of 
the day (lines 54-290) rises to lyric heights, and 
the concluding passages on kingship (Il. 1149- 
1205) and on James in particular (Il. 1258- 
1280) possess more dignity than is usually found 
in the poetry addressed to this monarch; but the 
most interesting lines are perhaps the incidental 
ones which allude to Gager’s daily life at Chester- 
ton (243 ff., 892 ff.) and the Chaucerian rebuke 
of his countrymen’s levity and facile faith 
(1010 ff.) : 


O Englishmen! agape at alien creeds! 
Crazed with your zeal for Rome, or for Geneva! !*8 


A line in the Pyramis (1200) contains a 
reminder of Gager’s latest recorded public ap- 


150 “*Prosopopeia. Or the Complaint of the Pyramis, 
Erected by the French King in the Pallace of Paris, vpon 
the banishment of the Iesuites out of France . . .' and is 
now pulled downe vpon their reuocation againe. ... 
Translated out of French.”” George Eld, 1606 (STC 
20444). 

“An humble petition offered to... this present 
Parliament . . . wherein the wandring Ghost of the late 
Pyramis demolished lately in Paris discourseth his hard 
fortunes, trauailes, and strange accidents to the new 
Brittaine Monarchie, to whom he wisheth all peace, 
wealth, and prosperitie. Written by Philopatris, pittying 
his downfall, and perswading his new erecting, and building 
vp againe in Westminster.’”” Matthew Lownes, 1606 
(STC 19884). Both these are in a miscellany volume in 
the Bodleian: Linc. A. 7. 5. 

161 Pyramis, ll. 39-44. 

18 Contrast in this respect the following works on the 
same subject: Francis Herring, Pietas Pontificia, London, 
Types J. Roberts... pro R. Boyle, 1606; Phineas 
Fletcher, Locustae, vel Pietas Jesuitica. Cambridge, 
Thomas and John Bucke, 1627; Milton, John, Jn Quintum 
Novembris Anno #tatis 17, Works of John Milton, 1(1): 
236, N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press, 1931; and a manuscript 
poem, Latin and English, by Ed: Keene, In perpetuam 
Papistarum infamiam, in the Huntington Library (EL 
8854-8926). 

183 Cf. Chaucer, Clerk’s Tale, 995 ff. 
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pearance at Oxford. At the Comitia held on 
July 11, 1608 he had sustained the affirmative 
on one of the questions propounded for the D.C.L. 
candidates of that year: ‘‘An liceat marito 
uxorem verberare?”’ Gager seems never to 
have been overmuch a lover of women, and his 
arguments for marital chastisement were so 
strongly put as to call forth from a young M.A. 
of Exeter a reply which was printed the next 
year: “An Apology for Women, or an opposition 
to Mr. Dr. G. his assertion, who held in the Act 
at Oxford, anno 1608, That it was lawful for 
husbands to beat their wives. By W. H. of Ex. 
nox. = 

“But now,” Heale writes,’ ‘‘this bad cause 
hath gotten better patrons ; especially when in the 
University, in the open Act, in public disputa- 
tion, their names are called in question, their 
capacity thought unfit for learning, themselves 
adjudged worthy of blows. To let pass the rest, 
what more strange and prodigious paradox, 
what opinion more unnatural and uncivil than 
this of theirs, That it is lawful for a husband to 
beat his wife?’’ And later: ‘“‘Right so Mr. 
Doctor traveled over divers histories where was 
diversity of good examples, yet produceth he the 
worse of all to shoulder up his weak opinion.”’ 

It is unlikely that Heale, who dedicates his 
work to an adored lady, was altogether serious in 
his apology for women, or Gager in his indict- 
ment. The latter was already happily married 
to the wife whom he remembers affectionately 
in his will. She was a widow, Mistress Mary 
Tovey, with at least two children, Edmund and 
Humphrey Tovey.’ I have not discovered the 


4 In the Bodleian copy ‘‘Dr. G.”’ is explained in ink as 
“Dr. Gager”’ and “W. H.” as ‘“‘W™ Heale.” Heale had 
taken his M.A. in 1606 only. The association of Gager 
with this affair has Anthony Wood's authority and is 
otherwise supported. However a skeptic might point out 
that there was another ‘‘Dr. G.’’ present, Thomas Gwin of 
All Souls, who, though one of the candidates for the degree, 
acted as respondent in the Comitia. ‘‘The statutes re- 
quired that each inceptor in the Comitia should oppose; 
but Convocation on 27 June 1808 granted a dispensation 
that Gwin might respond, there being no one else to do so” 
(Clark, op. cit., 1: 186). Possibly it was discovered later 
that Gager could be secured. 

1% Page 3 

8 Page 7. Among the examples that ‘Mr. Doctor’ is 
alleged to have cited is that of Publius Sempronius ‘“‘who 
divorced his wife for seeing a play.” This seems unlike 
Gager, unless he was attempting humour! 

7 Humphrey Tovey, according to Venn, took his B.A. 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, 1610/11; M.A. 1614; 
B.D., 1616. He was fellow of Trinity, 1612; vicar of St. 
Giles’, Cambridge, 1614-1627; and died in 1640. There is 
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date of the marriage, but I presume that the 
house at Chesterton, on the outskirts of Cam- 
bridge, where Gager was living when he wrote 
Pyramis, belonged to Mrs. Tovey. There, it 
appears, the poet and his wife, his brother John, 
and her two sons all dwelt together. 

A number of official letters in Gager’s hand 
are preserved in the muniment room at Ely. 
One dates from the same month in which Pyramis 
was offered to King James. It has an annota- 
tion, in another hand, of course, ‘‘Rec. 23. 
Novembr. 1608.”’ and runs as follows: 


Mr. Smith, I pray let there be no furder charge 
grow in Mr. Thurnall’s cause; who doth now under- 
stand himself and is very sorry for his fault, and is no 
man able to bear any great expense. He desireth to 
be forborne for his fees till the Monday before 
Christmas, as also for his license to preach; with all 
which I am the better contented, because by that 
time I shall be returned from my Lord 8 with whom 
I will confer touching his censure. Ita est. W. 


GAGER. 


On December 30, 1608, Thomas Stewarde 
writes to Gager about a report that the former 
had been suspended in default of appearance in 
the spiritual court held at Ely 11 October last 


past, addressing ‘“‘To the right worshipfull M* 
Doctor Gager at his house in Cambridge give 
these w speede’’; and on the previous day 
Thomas Dernell sent a letter on the same sub- 
ject “To the Right wo'shepfull M* Doctor Gager 


at y® offis in Cambridge.”” A Latin letter of 
August 24, 1609, deals with the appearance of 
Jeremiah Ellis of Swaffham Prior, ‘in A©dibus 
Dei apud Chesterton,’”’ to make submission and 
crave absolution from a decree of suspension 
and excommunication. This document, in Gag- 
er’s handwriting and signed ‘‘Ita est, W. Gager,”’ 
is witnessed by Edmund Tovy and John Gager. 
An English letter, likewise in Gager’s hand and 
similarly signed, is dated ‘‘Apud Chesterton, 14 
Decemb: 1614.”’ It deals gently with the dere- 
liction of one Thomas Jackson, a servant, and 
his wife Dorothy. Other such papers, either 
written by Gager or addressed to him, have 
escaped destruction by being pasted on the 


no record of Edmund at either university. It is probable 
that the Ellnora Tovy of Chesterton who married the Rev. 
George Baylie of Leverington in 1612 at the age of eighteen 
was their sister and Gager’s stepdaughter, for Baylie 
witnesses some of Gager’s letters. (A. Gibbons, F.S.A., 


Ely Episcopal Records, 326, note, Lincoln, Williamson, 
1891.) 


1588 Bishop Heton, 
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leaves of the episcopal register. The latest 
seems to be of September 17, 1620 and is ad- 
dressed ‘“To the right worshipfull Mt D* Gager 
our Chancellor in Elie.” 

Gager in his last years was a man of very con- 
siderable dignity and great, if somewhat ill re- 
warded, industry."® In January 1609 he started 
a formal “‘visitation’’ of the diocese. It was 
conducted on successive Mondays in Great St. 
Mary’s Church, Cambridge, where his visitation 
book is still preserved." The sudden death of 
Bishop Heton on July 14 at the early age of 
fifty-six caused a suspension of the work,'* which 
was resumed on November 27 and carried into 
the following year. Heton was buried in Ely 
Cathedral, and on one of the panels of black 
marble below his recumbent effigy is still to be 
read the elegiac epitaph that Gager wrote; which 
as Thomas Fuller omitted to do so, 
anglicized : 


I have 


Here Ely’s Bishop, Martin Heton, lies; 

Yet of him but the worser part lies here. 

Far from the earth his better part withdrew: 
It dwells in heaven, the other steeped in dust. 
No man was better, none loved Honour more, 
Or was more holy, honest, scrupulous. 

What gracious manners, what a noble heart! 
How true his tongue, how pious was his mind! 
How great a man this scanty earth encloses, 
How rich in gifts of learning, wit, and faith! 

For this he’s with us still. Good father, husband, 
He is acclained. Of this man Fame tells truth. 


Scripsit Gulielmus Gager, 


LL.D., Cancellarius 
hujus Diceceseos.!® 


During the vacancy of the see Gager served as 
Custos of the Spiritualities,"* and he was very 
active throughout the tenure of the next bishop, 


Launcelot Andrewes. Wood prints’ the fol- 
lowing note from the latter to Gager, enclosing 
letters from the king and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in behalf of the new theological 


189 The chancellorship of Ely was in 1781 rated as being 
worth about one hundred pounds a year (Gibbons, op. cit., 
138). 

169 See Historical MSS. Commission, 12th Report, Part 

IX (1891), p. 380 f. 
_ 16 Gager’s Visitation Book notes that Heton died at 
Mildenhall, ‘‘in aedibus Magt: Iacobi Weston, Ar.” This 
was, I suppose, the James Weston of Christ Church, who 
played Telemachus in Gager’s Ulysses Redux. 

1 For the Latin text see Brooke’s Manuscript in the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society. 

168 Wm. Stevenson, op. cit., 20. 

164 Athenae Oxon., ed. Bliss, II. col. 259, 
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college at Chelsea, for which a collection was 
being raised : 


This letter, and the briefs pertaining to it, I have 
kept by me till Easter was past, and St. Mark’s 
Day and May Day, to th’ end the collection may be 
less grievous. Have all due care, I pray, of that 
which is raised, that we may take good account of 
our trust. And let me be advertised what success 
it hath. And I recommend you to God’s blessed 
keeping. Ely House, 17 May, 1618. 

Your very loving friend, 

L. ELIEn. 

To the right worshipful, my 
very loving friend, M* D™ 
Gager, Chancellor of y® Dio- 


cese of Ely, at his house in 
Cambridge, d. d. 


When Andrewes was translated to Winchester 
in 1619, Gager acted as proxy for the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury at the installation of his successor, 
Bishop Nicholas Felton.'® Andrewes and Fel- 
ton, closely associated in their lives, died within 
a few weeks of each other in 1626; but by that 
time Gager was himself dead, and the two notable 
Latin poems that deplored their loss came from 
the pen of John Milton, a boy of seventeen. 

In 1615, on his sixtieth birthday as he reckoned 
it, Gager, being still in good health, wrote his 
will with his own hand. It is in English, and is 
a very human paper: '* 


In Dei nomine, Amen. I William Gager of 
Chesterton near Cambridge, being, I thank God, in 
good health of body and mind, saving for a pain and 
lameness in my right foot, do make this my last Will 
and Testament in manner and form following. First 
I surrender my soul into the hands of my blessed 
Lord and Saviour Ihesus Christ, where it cannot 
miscarry, most humbly beseeching him to present 
it to God the Father spotless of blame, being clothed 
with the garment of his own righteousness and in- 
nocency, whom I do constantly believe to be the 
only Saviour of the world, and my Saviour, by the 
virtue, power, efficacy, and ineffable mystery of his 
Mediatorship between God and mankind, whereat 
men and Angels may well be astonished as a thing 
rather to be wondered at than thoroughly compre- 
hended. My Body I leave to be decently and 
honestly buried in Christian burial, without more 


16 Wm. Stevenson, op. cit., 10. 

166 Flegia Tertia, In obitum Praesulis Wintoniensis and 
Silvarum Liber, In obitum Praesulis Eliensis. 

167 This was discovered at Peterborough by Dr. Franklin 
B. Williams, Jr. See London Times Lit. Sup., 336, Apr. 
18, 1936, 
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solemnity or ado than is meet for a poor scholar, 
rather at the discretion of my wife, if she survive me, 
than according to her affection. As for the small 
portion of Goods which God hath given me in this 
world, wherewith I have little meddled, I give it 
wholly to Mary my wife, whom I make my full and 
sole Executrix, being sorry that I can leave her no 
better provided for, as also that I can do nothing for 
any other of my kindred, or for her children, or my 
friends. Only I require and charge my Executrix 
that she shall see my brother John Gager honestly 
maintained for meat, drink, lodging, and apparel, 
and all necessaries in sickness and in health during his 
natural life, and after it shall see him honestly buried, 
as she and her children, specially her son Edmund 
Tovy, will answer the contrary before God, as know- 
ing that there is good cause why he should be pro- 
vided for by us'® in good manner, assuring myself 
that they will very faithfully and lovingly discharge 
this trust reposed in them, and wherewith I onerate 
their consciences. In witness of all the premisses I 
have put my name and seal to this writing, being all 
written with mine own hand the four and twenty 
day of the month of July, 1615, upon which day now 
fully three score years sence (as I reckon mine age) 
I was born into this vale of tears, most humbly 
thanking God that he hath given me so long a life 
and hath maintained me with all necessaries so long 
a time, who is only of all thanks, honour, and glory 
most worthy. Amen. 
W. GAGER 
Seal 


68 \ blot has rendered this word uncertain. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM GAGER 


I desired the parties underwritten 
at several times to subscribe to 
this writing, as to my last will, 
not acquainting them with the par- 
ticular disposition of any thing 
herein contained. 

EDWARD SCARLET 

HUMFREY TOUEY 


Gager died a little over seven years later and 
was interred in All Saints’ Church, Cambridge,'®* 
in 1622, where the register reads: ‘‘M' D' Gagier 


was buried Septemb’ the first.’’ His will was 


proved on the twenty-sixth of the same month. 
His brother John, who must have been of nearly 
the same age as he,'’° may be presumed to have 
received from the poet’s widow the care he re- 
quested, for he survived eight and a half years 
longer, and was buried in the same church on 
March 1, 1630-31. 


168 There seems to be no reference to Gager at the church 
of St. Andrew, Chesterton, the register of which does not 
go back of 1635. He evidently had a seat in St. Mary’s 
the Great, for in 1619 the Churchwardens’ accounts of 
that church include a payment of two shillings ‘‘for puttinge 
vp a stone by doctor Gagers seate.’’ The same accounts 
note a payment in 1608 of seventeen pence ‘“‘to Doctor 
Gager for fees.” (J. E. Foster, Churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Mary the Great, 307, 350, Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell, & Co. (1905).) 

170 Since there is no mention of either in the baptismal 
register of Long Melford, which begins in 1559. 
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THE origin of cultivated plants has long chal- 
lenged the imagination of both botanists and 
anthropologists. The problems relating to the 
tracing of such origins have been subject torenew- 
ed interest and scientific inquiry in recent years. 
The cultivated sunflower thus far has received 
relatively little attention in such studies, but it is 
of particular interest because it is one of the few 
crop plants to have been domesticated in tem- 
perate North America and it is one of the few 
plants whose wild progenitor still exists. 

The common sunflower, Helianthus annuus L., 
comprises three varieties: H. annuus var. lentic- 
ularis (Dougl.) Ckll., the ‘‘wild’’ sunflower; H. 
annuus var. annuus, the ‘‘weed”’ or “ruderal”’ 
sunflower; and Hl. annuus var. macrocarpus 
(D.C.) CkIl., the giant sunflower which is culti- 
vated for its edible seeds. The first of these, the 
wild entity, which is widespread in western North 
America, is a branched sunflower with small 
heads and few rays. The weed sunflower is also 
branched but with larger heads and more numer- 
ous rays than in the wild variety. Its distribu- 
tion is primarily confined to the middle western 
United States. The cultivated sunflower is gen- 
erally unbranched bearing a single massive head 
with numerous rays. Its distribution is prac- 
tically world wide today but it does not persist 
outside of cultivation. 

In his now classic Origin of Cultivated Plants 
de Candolle (1884) pointed out that the methods 
for discovering the origin of cultivated species 
were to be derived from botany, archaeology and 
paleontology, history, and philology. Some of 
the botanical evidence bearing on the origin of 
the cultivated sunflower is to be considered in 
another paper (Heiser, 1951) and the archaeo- 
logical evidence is to be treated by Mr. Volney 


1 This study has been supported in part by grants from 
the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical Society. I 
should also like to make acknowledgment to the many 
people who have supplied sunflower material for study, to 
my research assistants, Mrs. Barbara Norby and Mrs. 
Dorothea Helmen, to the library staff of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, and particularly to Dr. Edgar Anderson, 


who originally suggested that I undertake a study of the 
sunflower. 


Jones of the University of Michigan in a paper 
now in the course of preparation. In the follow- 
ing paper certain historical, ethnological, and bo- 
tanical evidence will be brought together for the 
first time. The first sections consist of a review 
of the literature and are followed by a considera- 
tion of the varieties of the cultivated sunflower, 


THE USE OF THE WILD SUNFLOWER 


Achenes? of wild sunflowers were gathered by 
many Indians of the western United States for 
use as food, and the plants or flower heads were 
often used either medicinally or ceremonially, 
The principal species used for these purposes was 
the common wild sunflower, Helianthus annuus 
var. lenticularis, although there are two reports 
of the use of H. petiolaris (Palmer, 1878, Castetter 
and Opler, 1936, as ‘‘H. canus’’). 

Among the archaeological food material from 
Castle Park, Colorado a single seed was found 
which has tentatively been identified as wild H. 
annuus (Jones, 1948). If this find actually is 
from a sunflower and was used for food it repre- 
sents the earliest and only published record of the 
prehistoric use of a wild Helianthus. 

Observations within historic times definitely 
show that seeds of the wild sunflower were gath- 
ered for food. The Lewis and Clark expedition 
found the sunflower abundant among the Sho- 
shoni of the Lemhi River Region of Idaho and 
Wyoming, where the seeds were gathered and 
used for food (Coues, 1893). Powell (1875) de- 
scribed the gathering of the wild flower in the 
Grand Canyon region by either the Utes or the 
Shoshoni. Seward (1938) states that the Sho- 
shoni of western Idaho gathered ‘‘different kinds 
of sunflowers.”” The Pah-Utes of Utah are 
reported to have parched and ground sunflower 
seeds for food (Palmer, 1878); and H. annuus 
furnished a highly prized source of food for the 
Gosuite Indians of Utah (Chamberlin, 1911). 
Castetter and Opler (1936) and Cremony (1868) 


2 The fruit of the sunflower is botanically known as aa 


achene and includes the seed proper with the pericarp 
around it. 
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have mentioned the use of the sunflower for food 
among the Apache of New Mexico. The wild 
sunflower was also used by several tribes of the 
west coast region and these references have been 
brought together by Heiser (1949). 

Several writers have stated that the sunflower 
was an important source of food, and have de- 
scribed the methods of gathering and preparing 
the seeds (Newberry, 1889; Carr, 1896; Palmer, 
1878). Exactly how they were prepared, how- 
ever, is not always clear. Dodge (1870) states 
that ‘‘the seeds are either eaten raw, or pounded 
up with other substances, made into flat cakes 
and dried in the sun.’”’ Among other tribes they 
were often roasted or ground into a flour, and 
then made into cakes or mush. However, no one 
has stated whether the achene coats were removed 
previous to the use of the seed for food. The 
achene coats or hulls of the wild sunflower are 
very fibrous and probably not very palatable, 
although their removal would be a difficult and 
tedious task. 

The plant was also rather widely used in med- 
icine and in ceremonies. Gilmore (1913) men- 
tions that among the Dakotas an infusion made 
from the heads of sunflowers was used for chest 
pains. Helianthus annuus is listed among the 
medicinal plants of the Navajo (Wyman and 
Harris, 1941). Stevenson (1908-1919) states the 
sunflower was used among the Zuni as a cure for 
rattlesnake bite, and also as a ceremonial plant. 
Ceremonial usage of the sunflower has also been 
described by Stephens (1936) for the Hopi and 
by Grinnell (1923) for the Cheyenne Indians. It 
is also listed among the plants of the Tewa In- 
dians (Robbins e¢ al., 1916) and the Keres of 
New Mexico (White, 1944) although no definite 
food or ceremonial usage is recorded. 

The foregoing account, although doubtless 
very incomplete, illustrates the wide use of wild 
H. annuus in the western United States, the area 
to which the sunflower is thought to be indige- 
nous. In all probability it was early adopted 
as a food plant by certain tribes which may have 
been instrumental in its spread as a weed through 
the accidental sowing of seeds about camp-sites. 
The early use of these plants for food was appar- 
ently the first step toward the eventual develop- 
ment of a cultivated sunflower (Heiser, 1949). 
No references to the usage of the wild sunflower 
in the area east of the Mississippi River have 
been located, although there are numerous refer- 
ences to the use of the cultivated sunflower in 
this area. Although the wild sunflower, H. 
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annuus var. lenticularis, is today unknown from 
the eastern United States the ruderal sunflower, 
Hi. annuus var. annuus, is found there, particu- 
larly about towns and railroad yards. The rise of 
H. annuus var. annuus in the east might be asso- 
ciated with white men, although it seems likely 
that the weed sunflower may simply have ‘‘mi- 
grated”’ from Indian villages to white man’s 
sites. 


THE EARLY DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CULTIVATED SUNFLOWER 


The cultivated sunflower (H. annuus var. mac- 
rocarpus) differs from its wild relative¢ in its 
much larger size, as a rule by its monocephalic 
habit, and by its inability to maintain itself in 
nature. Its use among the North American In- 
dians was rather widespread, and for purposes of 
discussion we may arbitrarily recognize five main 
regions: eastern North America; southeastern 
United States (including eastern Texas), the mid- 
dle United States, the southwestern United 
States, and northern Mexico. 


EASTERN AREA 


Champlain in 1615 (Biggar, 1922) records ob- 
serving the sunflower in cultivation near what is 
now Loretto, Canada, and it was subsequently 
observed by a number of others in eastern Canada 
(Sagard, see Havard, 1905; Charlevoix, 1761; 
Kalm, 1749; Boucher, see Kienitz, 1940). These 
explorers found the sunflower grown among maize 
and its main use, then and more recently seems 
to have been for an oil extracted from the achenes 
which was used chiefly to anoint the hair (Parker, 
1910; Waugh, 1916; Jenness, 1934). Hedrick 
(1933) also states that the Indians of the Six 
Nations of New York extracted oil from the sun- 
flower achene. Charlevoix (1761) states that the 
sunflower reached a height of seven or eight feet 
and that the ‘flower’? was very thick, which 
leaves little doubt that the plant was the culti- 
vated variety. 

Col. E. P. Rendle, Indian Superintendent at 
Brantford, Canada, in a letter of March 9, 1948, 
states that he has been informed by the Indians 
on the reservation at present that generations of 
the Iroquoian tribes have used oil of sunflower 
achenes for dressing their hair at tribal cere- 
monies conducted during the special festival they 
have at the planting season. Sunflower seeds 
were also used in the False Face ceremonies, dur- 
ing which they were roasted over a fire, then 
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Fic. 1. ‘‘The Towne of Secota”’ (North Carolina) from drawing by John White. The cultivated sunflower is shown 
at E. This plant was not in White’s original watercolor but was added later (see Lorant, 1946: 191 and 264). 
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pounded and cooked with roasted white corn, 
sweetened with maple sugar, and used in some- 
what the same way we use lard. It was also 
used for medicinal purposes particularly for bad 
coughs. 

The sunflower is mentioned in the creation 
myth of the Onondago along with corn, beans, 
and squash (Hewitt, 1903). Such ceremonial 
usage of the sunflower among the various tribes 
of the Six Nations might indicate long usage of 
the sunflower, but care must be taken not to 
place too much emphasis upon these myths and 
ceremonial usages. Will (1948) states that the 
sunflower is also referred to in certain African 
myths, but it seems probable that the sunflower 
could not have reached Africa before the latter 
part of the sixteenth century. 

The sunflower is also found further to the south 
among the Algonquin Indians of the sound region 
of North Carolina (Hariot, 1588, Willoughby, 
1907, Swanton, 1946), and Hariot states: ‘‘There 
is also another great herbe . . . about sixe foote 
in height; the head . . . is a spanne in breadth” 
which was used for making both a ‘‘bread and 
broth.”” Excellent drawings of the sunflowers of 
this region are reproduced in The New World 
(Lorant, 1946) ; in the ‘“Town of Pomeiock”’ three 
sunflowers are shown outside of the stockade and 
the second “The Town of Secota”’ is reproduced 
here (fig. 1). From the description and drawings 
it is clear that this is the cultivated variety. 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA 


The cultivated sunflower appears to have been 
rather rare in what is now the southeastern 
United States. Swanton (1942, 1946) has assem- 
bled the literature on the sunflower among the 
Indians of this area and I have found no addi- 
tional references. The majority of the observa- 
tions (Espinosa, Morfi, Hidalgo, and Joutel) were 
made among the Hasinai Indians, who occupied 
a restricted area in the northeastern part of the 
present state of Texas (Swanton in letter, 1949). 
Although the wild sunflower, H. annuus var. len- 
ticularis occurs in eastern Texas there can be 
little doubt that these early references are to the 
cultivated plant. Hidalgo (1927), for example, 
states that these Indians “plant corn, beans, and 
sunflowers of great size.”’ 

Swanton (1946) also states that ‘“‘sunflowers 
seem to have been cultivated generally in the 
Chitimacha country’’—now southern Louisiana. 
He (citing the work of Romans, which I have not 
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seen) also mentions that seeds of Helianthus gigan- 
teus were used by the Choctaw for mixing with 
the flour of maize “to make a very palatable 
bread.”’ The species listed may well be a mis- 
take for H. giganteus is not now known to occur 
in the southern United States nor has the use of 
its seeds been mentioned by others. If the sun- 
flower mentioned were a cultivated plant it was 
in all probability Helianthus annuus var. macro- 
carpus. The Choctaw country visited by Romans 
was in southwestern Mississippi. 

I have not been able to secure Indian sunflower 
material from the southeastern area, and it seems 
unlikely that aboriginal strains of sunflowers are 
extant in this region. 


MIDDLE AREA 


The only definite stations for the cultivated 
sunflower in this area are on the Missouri River 
in the present state of North Dakota. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Alexander 
Henry (Coues, 1897) observed the cultivated sun- 
flower among the ‘‘Mandanes” and ‘“‘Saulteurs”’ 
near Fort Mandan. Nuttall (1818) states that 
‘‘ Helianthus tubaeformis (= H. annuus) occurs on 


the banks of the Missouri, particularly in the 
vicinity of aboriginal stations, often being culti- 
vated by them for the seed which is dried and 


ground into a flour.’”’ Maximilian (Thwaites, 
1906) has left us a rather complete description of 
the sunflower among the Mandans at Fort Clark 
—‘‘The sunflower is a large helianthus, which 
seems perfectly to resemble that cultivated in our 
gardens. It is planted in rows between the 
maize. There are two or three varieties, with 
red, and black, and one with smaller seeds.”’ He 
does not ‘state whether the sunflowers were 
branched or monocephalic, nor does he mention 
the possibility of the smaller seeds coming from 
wild sunflowers. Havard (according to Blankin- 
ship, 1905) and Gilmore (1919) state that the 
sunflower was cultivated by the Arikara, the 
Hidatsa, and Mandans at the Fort Berthold 
Agency, and it is still cultivated by these tribes 
today (George Will, in letter, 1947). 

One of the most complete accounts of the culti- 
vation and use of the sunflower is that given for 
the Hidatsa by Wilson (1917). Among these 
Indians the sunflower was the first seed to be 
planted in the spring, and the seeds were planted 
thinly around the edges of fields. ‘‘Of cultivated 
varieties we had . . . black, white, red, striped, 
named from the color of the seed,’’ which differed 
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only in color. ‘‘Each family raised the variety 
they preferred. The varieties were well fixed, 
black seed produced black; white seed, white. . . . 
A stalk . . . of one of our cultivated varieties 
had one, sometimes two, or even three larger 
heads, heavy and full. . . . Some of these big 
heads had a seed area as much as eleven inches 
across. Besides these larger heads, there were 
other and smaller heads on the stalk; and wild 
sunflowers bearing similar small heads grew in 
many places along the Missouri, and were sure 
to be found springing up in abandoned gardens. 
These smaller heads of the cultivated, and the 
heads of the wild plants, were never more than 
five inches across. . . . The sunflower was the 
last crop to be harvested in the fall. . . . The 
seeds of the large heads were sacked separate, and 
in the spring when we came to plant, our seed 
were always taken from” these. An excellent 
discussion of the use of the sunflower seed is also 
given. 

It is evident from Wilson’s account that con- 
siderable variation was present in these sunflowers 
both in the achenes and the branching. Most 
races of the sunflower cultivated by the Indians 
were monocephalic, but the Hidatsa’s sunflower 
frequently bore several heads. Although it is 
stated that the varieties were well fixed some 
mixing would be expected to occur among such 
cross pollinated plants as the sunflower. The 
presence of wild sunflowers in the vicinity and the 
fact that they were found in abandoned gardens 
is also significant, and it is not improbable that 
occasional crossing must have occurred between 
these wild and cultivated sunflowers. 

An important question that comes up in regard 
to all of the Indian sunflowers concerns the orig- 
inal source of the seed. Because most of the 
exchange of seed and migrations of the cultivated 
sunflower occurred in prehistoric times we have 
no direct information on this point and often only 
little indirect evidence. The Hidatsa, Mandan, 
and Arikara have come together in historic times 
and have shared the same agricultural products. 
Both Will and Hyde (1917) and Gilmore (1927) 
state that the Arikara came from the southwest, 
and according to Gilmore they brought their 
crops, including the sunflower, with them. These 
crops, he states, were gradually acclimatized to 
the more and more northern situations for cen- 
turies. The Mandans, and probably the Hidatsa 
also, came from the east, and the latter learned 
their agriculture from the Mandans (Will and 
Hyde, 1917). Archaeological material of the cul- 
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tivated sunflower is known from both the central 
and eastern areas (Jones, unpubl.), but thus far 
is lacking in the southwest. Although we can- 
not supply a fully satisfactory answer even after 
considering the botanical evidence it seems pos- 
sible that the sunflower came in with the Mandan 
from somewhere to the east and not from the 
southwest as supposed by Gilmore. There also 
exists the possibility that the cultivated sunflower 
may have originated on the Missouri River. 


SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


The sunflower is still cultivated by certain In- 
dian tribes in the Southwest. Our information 
is by far the most complete for the Hopi. Ste- 
phens (1936) who went to the Hopi country in 
1882 and lived with the Indians for a number of 
years mentions the cultivation of the sunflower. 
Forde (1931) lists the sunflower among the culti- 
vated plants of the Hopi, and Whiting (1936, 
1937, 1939) and Heiser (1945) have discussed the 
Hopi sunflower in some detail. Whiting (1937) 
is willing to concede a fairly long usage of the 
sunflower among the Hopi, although he does not 
think that it was first brought into cultivation by 
them. The Hopi used the achenes of the sun- 
flower for food, but a more important use was for 
purple dye obtained from the achene coats (Whit- 
ing, 1939). 

Spier (1928) records the sunflower among the 
food plants of the Havasupai. He considers it 
likely that many of the agricultural plants of the 
Havasupai were acquired from the Hopi. A 
color photograph of the sunflower in Supailand is 
reproduced in the July 1949 issue of Arizona 
Highways. Bourke (1895) wrote that the ‘‘Mo- 
quis [Hopi], Apaches, Navajoes, and Pueblos used 
to plant them [sunflower]; under cultivation, the 
seed disk attained enormous dimensions; | have 
seen them in the fields of the Moquis and Ava- 
Supais [Havasupai] at least a foot in diameter.” 
Castetter and Opler (1936) have pointed out that 
Bourke’s report is probably a mistake in so far as 
the Apaches are concerned. Cushing (1920) has 
mentioned the use of both the wild and cultivated 
sunflowers by the Zuni. Castetter (1935) states 
that the Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande “seem 
to have formerly cultivated the sunflower.” | 
have secured seeds of the sunflower from the 
Acoma, a Pueblo group of New Mexico, from 
Dr. Castetter, but White (1932) does not list the 
plant among the agricultural products of these 
Indians and in a letter of April 18, 1950 he states 
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that he does not recall having seen the cultivated 
sunflower at Acoma. 

Vestal and Schultes (1939) state that the sun- 
flower has been adopted by the younger members 
of the Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma, although the 
older members of the tribe did not use it. The 
Kiowa moved to its present locality in Oklahoma 
from the northwest. The cultivated sunflower 
is unknown among the Indians of the Northwest 
and in all probability the sunflower among the 
Kiowa, as Vestal and Schultes suggest, is a recent 
acquisition. 

Spier (1933) in his study of the Yuman tribes 
of the Gila River region and Castetter and Bell 
(1942) in their study of the Pima and Papago do 
not list the sunflower among the foodstuffs of 
these Indians. It is perhaps significant that the 
sunflower in the southeast was cultivated mainly 
by tribes of Anasazi affinities and was largely 
unknown for the Hohokam groups. Carter 
(1945) has suggested that the agriculture of the 
two groups had separate origins. 


MEXICO 


The sunflower has been known in Mexico from 
early times. Acosta in 1591 writes of ‘‘la flor que 
llaman del sol’’ among the plants of New Spain, 
and Cobo in 1652 (1890) lists the ‘‘tornasol.”’ 
Hernandez (1942), who also visited Mexico in 
the sixteenth century, has left us a rather com- 
plete account of the sunflower. He gives the 
native names of ‘“‘chimalacatl’’ and ‘‘anthilion”’ 
for the sunflower, and states that the plants had 
yellow disks, which is of interest because most 
Indian sunflowers today have purple disks. The 
work of Hernandez, edited by Francisco Ximenez 
(1615), agrees in all essentials with Hernandez 
proper (1942) but contains some additional infor- 
mation which was the result of his own observa- 
tions. Of particular interest is his mention of 
another kind of sunflower which is much branched 
and grows spontaneously although it is also 
planted from seed. This latter plant could con- 
ceivably be the weed or wild sunflower or it might 
possibly be a species of the closely related genus 
Tithonia, which is common as a weed in parts of 
Mexico. In more recent times the Russian expe- 
dition of the Institute of Applied Botany has 
observed the sunflower ‘‘cultivated in limited 
quantities together with maize” in- northern 
Mexico and found that the natives of central and 
southern America were not acquainted with its 
cultivation (Bukasov, 1930). The Mexican 
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forms studied by the Russians were all tall with 
the exception of one and all were late in maturing. 
An Indian strain from Jalisco has also recently 
been described (Heiser, 1946) and will be dis- 
cussed in some detail below with the Indian races 
of the sunflower. 

Mangelsdorf and Reeves (1939) maintain that 
the sunflower was not known in Mexico in early 
times, supporting their claim with the fact that 
the sunflower is known today only in northern 
Mexico and known by the name “maiz de teja’’ 
which “indicates that it was introduced from 
elsewhere, and after corn was already there.” 
Although the supposition that the sunflower ar- 
rived in Mexico after corn was present seems very 
likely it should be pointed out that the sunflower 
was also known under the names of “‘chimalacatl”’ 
and ‘‘anthilion” (Hernandez 1615, 1942) which 
are not derived from the word maize. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SUNFLOWER 
INTO EUROPE 


The first published record of the sunflower in 
Europe is in 1568 when the sunflower was illus- 
trated (fig. 2) and described very completely by 
Dodonaeus. Thereafter there are frequent ac- 
counts of the sunflower by the herbalists (Lobe- 
lius, 1576, 1581; Dodonaeus, 1578, 1586; Caesal- 
pinus, 1583; Matthiolus, 1586 (fig. 3); Tabernae- 
montanus, 1588, 1591; Gerard, 1597; Renealmus, 
1611 (fig. 4); Monardes, 1619; Bauhinus, 1623). 
The sunflower appeared quite early in Spain 
(Dodonaeus, 1568) and Belgium (Lobelius, 1576) 
and shortly afterwards in both Italy and Germany 
(Bauhinus, 1623). 

According to the descriptions given by the herb- 
alists, the first sunflowers introduced into Europe 
had purple disks, and there was considerable di- 
versity in the achene coloration—black, white, 
and striped forms are mentioned. The black (or 
purple) and striped achenes are known among the 
North American Indians, but thus far the white 
achenes*® are unknown for aboriginal strains, al- 
though they are not uncommon among the va- 
rieties grown by white man. 

Apparently several types of sunflower were 
introduced into Europe before the close of the 
sixteenth century, for Gerard (1597) recognizes 
four kinds: Flos Solis major (= H. annuus var. 


3 Burbank in his seed catalogue of 1917 describes a white 
coated form of the sunflower as a new creation, but if the 
descriptions given in the herbals are correct, the white 
achene is very ancient. 
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Fic. 2. The woodcut of the cultivated sunflower (Helianthus annuus var. macrocarpus) from Dodonaeus, 1568. 
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This is 


the earliest known illustration of the sunflower in Europe and was copied by many of the later herbalists. 
Fic. 3. Woodcut of the cultivated sunflower from Mattiolus, 1586. 


macrocarpus), Flos Solis minor (probably a 
branched ‘‘sport” of H. annuus var. macrocar- 
pus), Flos Solis minor mas (possibly H. annuus 
var. annuus), and Flos Solis minor foemina (re- 
ferred to H. multiflorus by Miller; I cannot assign 
it with certainty to any recognized species). 
Although it is possible that some of the varieties 
actually arose in Europe within a relatively short 
time, it seems more likely that the different kinds 
represent separate introductions from North 
America. 

Dodonaeus (1568) considered Peru the native 
home of the sunflower, and for a time it went 
under the name Chrysanthemum Peruvianum. | 
have found no evidence to substantiate the pre- 
Columbian occurrence of the sunflower in South 


America. Humboldt (1918) states that ‘‘the chi- 
malatl, or sun with the large flowers (helianthus 
annuus) came from Peru to New Spain.” It 
seems probable that his information came by way 
of the herbals and Hernandez’s work. The as- 
signment of plants to ‘‘Peru’”’ in the early herbals 
cannot always be taken literally, but simply as in- 
dications that the plant came from somewhere in 
the Americas. There can be little doubt that the 
sunflower is North American in origin as has pre- 
viously been pointed out by Decaisne (1881). 
The first introduction of the sunflower into Eu- 
rope probably came from Mexico by way of the 
Spanish explorers and subsequently from “Vir- 
ginia’’ and Canada by the French and English. 
The wild sunflower reaches its southern distri- 
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butional limits in northern Mexico which also 
apparently formed the southern limits of the cul- 
tivated sunflower. 


MODERN SUNFLOWER ‘VARIETIES 


The sunflower spread rapidly throughout Eu- 
rope, and eventually became an important crop 
plant in Russia. Many different varieties are 
known in Europe today, and the sunflower vari- 
eties now in cultivation by white man in North 
America came by way of Europe rather than 
directly from the Indians. The Mammoth Rus- 
sian variety is still one of the most widely grown 
in the United States, and its name alone is sug- 
gestive of its origin. How early the sunflower 
was reintroduced into North America is not 
known. It is listed in C. W. Dorr’s seed cata- 
logue in 1880 and was first offered by Burpee’s in 
1886. 

Classification of varieties of most cultivated 
plants offers many difficulties, and the sunflower 
isno exception. Satsyperov (1913, 1914) in the 
most comprehensive morphological study of the 
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Fic. 4. The first copperplate etching of the sunflower, from 
Renealmus, 1611. 
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cultivated sunflower to date proposed a classifi- 
cation based on achene coloring and anatomy. 
The most extensive classification of the modern 
sunflowers is offered by Ventslavovich (1941), 
who recognizes subspecies, varieties, and proles. 
The varieties or forms of the sunflower for the 
most part are characterized by only one or a few 
gene differences. Because of cross pollination 
and the free recombination which follows, the 
varieties tend to ‘‘break down”’ readily unless 
careful selection is exercised. 

I have grown fifteen varieties of modern culti- 
vated sunflowers. As regards vegetative char- 
acters these fifteen varieties were relatively uni- 
form. The leaves were broad, deeply cordate, 
and light to medium green in color. Both purple 
and yellow disk varieties occurred; the latter 
were the more common. In height they ranged 
from three to twelve feet, and with few excep- 
tions they were unbranched. The dwarf strains 
and those of medium height represent recent 
developments selected for harvesting with a com- 
bine. A majority of the forms grown by me, 
particularly the dwarf strains, were early in 
maturing; others were medium late and no late 
maturing varieties were found. Certain charac- 
teristics of the Mammoth Russian variety grown 
under Indiana conditions are enumerated in 
table 2. 

The achenes of these varieties present the 
greatest variation, both in size and coloring (fig. 
5). The size is in part correlated with the size of 
the plant. In general, however, achenes of all 
modern varieties are both wider and thicker in 
relation to their length than are the Indian vari- 
eties (table 1 and fig. 6). White, gray and white 
striped, and dull purple are the principal types of 
coloration. Satsyperov (1914) and Putt (1940) 
have made genetic studies on the inheritance of 
pigments in the fruit coat. Satsyperov distin- 
guished three genes controlling fruit color: P con- 
trolling the development of an armor layer be- 
tween the schlerenchyma and the subepidermal 
tissue; T controlling the presence of a water sol- 
uble black-violet pigment in the subepidermal 
tissue; and S controlling the presence of pigment 
in the epidermis. From his results it appears 
that no linkage was involved and this is also 
substantiated by Putt’s study. Putt apparently 
had not seen Satsyperov’s work and concluded 


4] am indebted to Dr. G. E. Blackman and the Central 


Experimental Farm at Ottawa for seeds of many of these 
varieties. 
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Fic. 5. Achenes of Helianthus annuus 1, H. annuus var. lenticularis, wild sunflower (Texas); 2, H. annuus vat. 
annuus, the ruderal sunflower (Missouri); 3-11, H. annuus var. macrocarpus, Indian varieties; 3—4, Arikara; 5, 
Acoma; 6, Seneca (Will); 7, Six-Nations (Rendle); 8, Havasupai; 9, Hopi; 10, Maiz negro; 11, Maiz de teja; 12-1/, 
H. annuus var. macrocarpus, modern varieties; 12, ‘Mennonite’ (an unusually diverse sample, probably the result 


of hybridization of Mennonite with other modern varieties); 13, Jupiter; 14, Mammoth Russian; 15, Rhodesian 
White; 16, Argentina Klein; 17, Sunrise. (slightly reduced) 
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from his own breeding experiments that there are 
three layers to the achene coat and that the pig- 
ment was developed independently in each of the 
three layers. All the color combinations found 
in the Indian sunflowers, with the exception of 
the deep shiny purple and mottled types, have 
been found in the modern cultivated varieties. 
The sunflower varieties under cultivation by 
white man today probably represent an amal- 
gamation of the several Indian varieties which 
were introduced into Europe. Some new genes 
have been added through mutation and through 
breeding programs; hybridization experiments 
involving other annual species and the wild forms 
of H. annuus have been carried on in the Soviet 
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since about 1915 (see Ventslavovich, 1941, for 
references). On the whole, however, the modern 
varieties differ very little from their putative 
Indian progenitors. 


INDIAN VARIETIES OF THE CULTIVATED 
SUNFLOWER 


Few aboriginal strains of the cultivated sun- 
flower are still in existence, and in view of the 
rapidly changing conditions in the agricultural 
and economic life of the North American Indians 
it is likely that the few remaining ones will dis- 
appear unless steps are taken to preserve them. 
No previous attempt has been made to catalogue 
and describe the sunflowers cultivated by the In- 


TABLE 1 


ACHENE LENGTH, WIDTH, AND THICKNESS OF INDIAN AND MODERN VARIETIES OF THE CULTIVATED SUNFLOWER 
(Helianthus annuus var. macrocarpus) 


Variety Source! 

. Hopi Castetter 10 

. Hopi Bartlett—O 10 

. Hopi B 11 

. Havasupai Clover—O 30 

. Havasupai B 41 

. Maiz de teja Sauer— O 

. Maiz de teja Cultivated, Davis, 
Calif. 

. Maiz negro Sauer 

. Six Nations Rendle 

. Seneca Will—O 

. Seneca B 

. Arikara U. of Mich. 

. Arikara Will—O 





Number 


. Arikara 

. Acoma 

. Mammoth Russian 
. Mammoth Russian 
. Rhodesian White 

. White 

. Gray Stripe 

. Manchurian 

. Hungarian Striped 
. Jupiter 

. Pole Star 

. Southern Cross 


. Argentina-La Prevision 


. Argentina-Klein 
. Mars 

. ““Mennonite’’’ 

. Sunrise 

. Sunrise 

. Sunrise 


1“Q” indicates the original sample and ‘‘B”’ is used for the plants cultivated at Bloomington, Indiana. 
stands for Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 

a Measurements are in millimeters. 
maximum. 
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Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Blackman 
Blackman 
Blackman 
Blackman 
Blackman 
Blackman 
Blackman 
Blackman 
Blackman 
C. BF. 
Blackman 
Cc. E. F.—O 
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Length? Width? Thickness? 


8.9 
9.9 
9.4 
12.2 
11.0 
13.1 
11.5 


10.6 
10.6 
10.2 
14.7 
13.6 
13.3 
12.0 


14.7 
11.0 
11.0 
16.4 
16.0 
13.5 
i a 


4.5 
5.2 
32 


4.3 
3.4 
aa 
$.3 
5.6 
3.7 
3.4 


8.9 
9.9 
8.9 
7.8 
9.6 
7.1 
6.3 
9.8 
11.6 
11.5 
11.4 
11.0 
11.8 
13.0 
8.7 
7.9 
7.3 
9.0 
10.5 
10.8 
75 
7.9 
he 
8.1 
8.3 


11.3 
11.4 
10.3 
9.8 
11.4 
8.6 
7.1 
10.4 
12.9 
13.0 
12.2 
13.4 
13.3 
1$.1 
10.4 
9.8 
9.1 
9.9 
12.3 
12.6 
9.8 
11.8 
8.3 
8.8 
9.3 


12.6 
13.4 
12.0 
13.0 
12.1 
10.0 
7.9 
11.0 
14.0 
14.4 
13.4 
14.7 
15.0 
17.8 
13:5 
LG | 
10.0 
11.6 
15.1 
15.7 
i235 
15.9 
8.9 
9.9 
11.8 


3.1 
3.4 
2.6 
2.9 
2.4 
2.4 
z5 
2.8 
4.0 
4.0 
5.0 
3.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.0 
4.2 
35 
5.4 
4.2 
32 
a 
3.4 
3.3 
4.0 
33 
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For details concerning the sources of the collections see text. 
The first figure is the minimum, the second the mean, and the third the 


* This “Mennonite” sample was extremely heterogenous (see fig. 5). 
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Fic. 6. Scatter diagram showing the correlation between 
achene length and width in modern and Indian races 
of the cultivated sunflower. For details concerning 
the source of the collections see table 1. 


dians, and it seems highly desirable that we 
know something of these sunflowers, both for 
their importance toward the eventual under- 
standing of the origin of cultivated plants and 
for their importance to the plant breeder who is 
attempting to produce superior races of the sun- 
flower for modern agricultural needs. A number 
of the Indian sunflowers appear to possess qual- 
ities which might prove desirable in modern 
breeding programs, and seeds have already been 
supplied to a number of agricultural workers. 

I have grown several Indian varieties (Seneca, 
Arikara, Hopi, Havasupai, and two Mexican 
strains) since 1946, and the study of these plants 
forms the basis for the following report. A com- 
parison of certain morphological features of the 
Indian varieties and the Mammoth Russian sun- 
flower, a ‘‘typical’” modern variety, is given in 
table 2 from plants cultivated in Bloomington, 
Indiana, during the summer of 1948. Achene 
measurements are given in table 1 and, wherever 
possible, include measurements from the original 
material and from the material grown in the 
experimental garden at Bloomington. 


IROQUOIS (NEW YORK AND ONTARIO) 


Achenes of sunflowers cultivated by the Iro- 
quois were secured from two sources. A Seneca 
strain was secured from Mr. George F. Will which 
he had in turn received from Dr. A. C. Parker of 
the Rochester Museum in New York. A second 
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sample of seeds was secured from the Six Na. 
tions Indian Reservation at Brantford, Ontario, 
through Col. E. P. Rendle. The first sample 
included only purple striped achenes and the sec- 
ond included purple striped, gray striped, and 
purple forms (fig. 5). In general the two lots of 
achenes were similar in shape, but the Canadian 
achenes were the larger (table 1). Only the seeds 
of the first strain were viable and the remainder 
of the discussion will be confined to them. 

Five of the 18 plants grown in 1948 produced 
lateral heads on short branches, and the remainder 
were monocephalic. The leaves were medium 
green in color, and the predominant disk color 
was purple, although four plants produced yellow 
disks. The four plants with yellow disks pro- 
duced gray and white striped achenes; the re- 
mainder produced purple striped seed. All of 
the parental seed was of the latter type. Neither 
type of seed possesses a water soluble pigment. 
This strain matures fairly early. 

Mr. Will, in his letter accompanying the seeds, 
stated that some mixing of this strain with other 
varieties cultivated by him may have occurred. 
For this reason the description of this variety as 
given here may not give a truly accurate repre- 
sentation of the sunflower of the Seneca Indians. 


ARIKARA (NORTH DAKOTA) 


Seeds of this variety were also secured from 
Mr. Will and again there is the possibility that 
contamination may have occurred in their ances- 
try. The achenes sent to me by Mr. Will were 
short and plump (fig. 5) and were exceedingly 
variable in color pattern, including purple, purple 
striped on light purple, gray stripe on white, gray 
striped and speckled, mottled gray, and black 
stripe on gray mottled. The mottled and speck- 
led achenes of this variety are similar to those of 
H. annuus var. annuus, except for their slightly 
larger size. There are two samples of achenes 
from the Arikara at the ethnobotanical labora- 
tory of the University of Michigan. One lot is 
essentially similar to that from Mr. Will, whereas 
the second comprises long narrow achenes, very 
similar to the prehistoric material from the Great 
Plains region (Heiser, unpubl.). Mr. Will (letter, 
1949) states that he has also seen this long, nar- 
row achene type among the Arikara and Mandan. 
No viable seeds of the latter type have been 
secured and the following description applies to 
the plants grown from the short, broad type of 
achene. 
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The plants of this variety are early in matur- 
ing. Of the thirty-three plants grown all but 
two were branched. The type of branching in 
many of the plants was very similar to that of 
ruderal sunflowers from the middle western 
United States (H. annuus var. annuus), whereas 
the others showed a restricted type of branching 
with only a few lateral heads. Mr. Will writes 
that the restricted type of branching is common 
in the plants he has observed among these In- 
dians. The leaves are either light or medium 
green in color. Sixteen of the plants had yellow 
disks and seventeen had purple disks. The 
achenes in the terminal heads were rather uniform 
in size and smaller than those of any other culti- 
vated variety (table 1). Water soluble pigments 
were not present in the achenes. 

The branching, the small size of the heads, and 
the size and coloring of the achenes of the Arikara 
sunflower all suggest a very close relationship to 
H. annuus var. annuus. Such an apparent rela- 
tionship could have come about as a result of 
hybridization between a monocephalic, large 
headed, large seeded cultivated form with the 
weed or wild sunflowers (H. annuus var. annuus 
or H. annuus var. lenticularis) which are known 
to occur in the vicinity of the region where this 
sunflower is cultivated. In the account of the 
Hidatsa sunflower (above) it was seen that rather 
careful seed selection was exercised by the Hi- 
datsa Indians, and yet the sunflowers were fre- 
quently branched. It seems possible then that 
hybridization with the wild or ruderal sunflowers 
has not played a major role in the development 
of the Arikara sunflower and that it represents a 
truly primitive form that has evolved but little 
from the progenitor. If this sunflower is a truly 
primitive type it is possible that it could have 


originated in this area and come down little 
changed. 


HOPI (ARIZONA) 


The characteristics of the Hopi sunflower have 
been treated in some detail elsewhere (Heiser, 
1945, 1946). I have seen achenes of the Hopi sun- 
flower from three separate sources. The achenes 
secured from K. Bartlett and E. F. Castetter are 
a shiny deep purple in color, and those at the 
University of Michigan are purple striped. All 
three samples are similar in shape. The sample 
at the ethnobotanical museum of the University 
of Michigan is similar to the achenes of F, hybrids 
of Hopi X Mammoth Russian and might possi- 
bly represent such a hybrid. The Hopi are 
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known to cultivate a limited amount of the Mam- 
moth Russian sunflower today (Heiser, 1945) but 
with the exception of this one sample there 
appears to have been little or no contamination 
as the result of hybridization. I have grown the 
Hopi variety for several years, and they are me- 
dium late in maturing with unbranched stems, 
although occasionally short lateral branches may 
be produced on the upper portion of the plant. 
The dark green leaves, purple disks, and a water 
soluble purple pigment in the achene coats are 
also prominent features of this sunflower. It is 
apparently very closely related to the sunflower 
of the Havasupai Indians. 


ACOMA (NEW MEXICO) 


Achenes of the sunflower grown by the Acoma 
were received from Dr. E. F. Castetter. The 
seeds were not viable, but the achenes present 
several features of interest. They are gray- 
striped very similar to the modern Sunrise vari- 
ety, but the shape and size (table 1) are more 
typical of that of other Indian varieties than of 
the modern varieties. 


HAVASUPAI (ARIZONA) 


Achenes of the sunflower cultivated by the 
Havasupai were obtained from Dr. E. U. Clover. 
These achenes are the largest known for any In- 
dian variety (table 1) and approach the modern 
cultivated varieties in size and shape. The 
achene coats present a variety of color patterns— 
gray and white striped, light and dark gray 
striped, purple striped, and purple. A water sol- 
uble pigment is present in the last two types. 
Except for the slight difference in rays (see table 


‘1) and the larger size and variety of the achenes 


the plants were very similar to the Hopi sun- 
flower. The plants had dark green leaves and 
were medium late in maturing. All the plants 
had purple disks and ten of the fourteen plants 
had short lateral branches above, the remaining 
four were monocephalic. 

If the original seeds of these sunflowers repre- 
sent an Indian strain uncontaminated with mod- 
ern sunflowers it appears unlikely that they could 
have come from the Hopi, at least in recent times. 
It would seem more likely that the Hopi and 
Havasupai forms come from a common source, 
or that the Hopi had acquired their sunflower 
from the Havasupai and had selected only the 
purple forms. Hybridization between purple 
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strains such as that of the Hopi and modern vari- 
eties, such as Mammoth Russian, however, could 
readily account for the present diversity of achene 
patterns found among the Havasupai. Whether 
or not the Havasupai have cultivated modern 
varieties is not known. 
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23 


19 
16 





MEXICAN STRAINS 


37 
40 


Two samples from Mexico have been grown 
which without much doubt represent Indian 
strains. The seeds were sent to me by Dr. Carl 
O. Sauer, who purchased them in Teocaltiche, 
Jalisco. The first sample bearing the name maiz 
de teja was purchased in 1944, and the second 
sample called maiz negro in 1947. The seed from 
the two samples gave plants which are similar in 
many respects and obviously closely related, but 
they are not identical. A water soluble purple 
pigment is present in both types. Mazz de teja 
has been described previously (Heiser, 1946) and 
only a few additional comments are necessary. 
The plants were extremely tall and all but one 
were unbranched. The leaves are dark green 
and the cordate base is less pronounced than in 
other varieties. This form is extremely late and 
would not set seed in Bloomington when planted 
on April 26, 1948. The beaked condition of the 
achene is apparently the most pronounced feature 
of this variety (fig. 5). 

Maiz negro is an extremely late form, un- 
branched, with dark green leaves, and purple 
achenes with a very slight beak (fig. 5). The 
population segregated into two more or less dis- 
tinct types, so that the averages given in table 2 
mean very little. The first type, five in number, 
were dwarfs, 3 to 43 feet in height, which bloomed 
in 78-92 days and produced only purple disks; 
the second type, seven in number, were taller, 
53 to 9 feet tall, which bloomed in 131-151 days 
and produced both yellow and purple disk forms. 
In other respects the two types are very similar 
and produce the same type of achenes. The 
giants appear to be almost identical with maiz de 
teja except for the slightly shorter beaks of the 
achenes. The heterozygosity of maiz negro could 
have come about as the result of hybridization 
with modern dwarf varieties, and the occurrence 
of the yellow disk, which otherwise is unknown in 
Indian sunflowers in recent times in the south- 
west or Mexico, could also have resulted from 
contamination with modern varieties. How- 
ever, Hernandez (1942) apparently observed yel- 
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low disk forms very early among Indian popula- 
tions in Mexico. 

The relationships of these Mexican forms is 
very obscure. Their nearest affinities among 
present day sunflowers appear to be with the 
Hopi variety. The beaked achene of the Mex- 
ican Indian material is a unique feature among 
sunflowers today. No wild species of the genus 
are known to possess such beaks. However, 
among the archaeological material which I have 
seen in the ethnobotanical museum at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, such beaks are present, and 
the achenes of matz de teja are very similar to 
those of prehistoric material from Mammoth 
Cave, Kentucky. It appears probable that the 
beaked condition appeared rather early in the 
cultivated sunflower and at one time was wide 
spread. This form has since been replaced in 
the United States and persists only in Mexico. 
Such an explanation seems rather probable in 
view of the fact that the sunflower almost cer- 
tainly was introduced into Mexico from the north. 
However, the occurrence of an independent gene 
mutation or mutations in Mexico giving rise to 
this condition also offers a possible explanation. 


DISCUSSION 


There are many slight differences among the 
varieties of the cultivated sunflowers, but more 
striking than the differences is the general uni- 
formity of all the varieties, both Indian and mod- 
ern. There are no well defined botanical vari- 
eties or subspecies to be recognized within the 
aggregation called H. annuus var. macrocarpus; 
the differences are more in the order of ‘‘formae.”’ 
There does not seem to be any valid reason for 
attempting to give formal Latin designations to 
any of the varieties which have been discussed 
here. 

However, attention should be called to certain 
slight differences among the Indian varieties 
which seem to show a geographical pattern. The 
central and eastern American forms of the Ari-. 
kara and Seneca, have rather small achenes, both 
purple and yellow disks, leaves medium green in 
color, lack of a water soluble pigment, and are 
early maturing. However, the differences in 
branching and achene coloration between the two 
are so extreme that it is doubtful that their rela- 
tionship is very close. The southwestern vari- 
eties of the Hopi and Havasupai, on the other 
hand, are obviously closely related. Both pos- 
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sess rather large achenes with purple water sol- 
uble pigments, purple disks only, dark green 
leaves, tall height, and are medium late in matur- 
ing. The Mexican varieties, on the whole, are 
very similar to the southwestern types except for 
the beaked achenes. In addition, they are ex- 
tremely late in maturing. Such late maturing 
forms obviously can only be grown where there is 
an extremely long growing season. The adjust- 
ment of these various sunflowers to different 
growing seasons is an important adaptation that 
must have required some time to develop. 

The greatest variation in the cultivated sun- 
flowers is in the achene—size, shape, and pigmen- 
tation. De Candolle (1884) long ago pointed 
out that the part for which a plant is grown is 
likely to show the greatest variation. Whenever 
possible all of the characters of the plant should 
be used in considering the origin and diffusion of 
our cultivated species. However, in the sun- 
flower it is necessary to concentrate on the 
achene, for among the prehistoric material the 
achenes nearly always are the only plant parts 
preserved. Hence, it is necessary that more de- 
tailed statistical, anatomical and genetical studies 
of the achene, in both wild and cultivated sun- 
flowers, be undertaken. 

The possibility of the Arikara sunflower being 
an extremely primitive form has been suggested. 
This sunflower possesses the following character- 
istics which are also found in wild sunflowers: 
branching, rather small achenes, speckled or mot- 
tled achene coats, and medium height. These 
features, however, lose their significance if it can 
be shown that hybridization with the wild sun- 
flower is responsible. Among the archaeological 
sunflower material we have less to go on, but the 
small disk size and small achenes of some of the 
material from Newt Kash Hollow Shelter, Ken- 
tucky® suggests a branching cultivated sunflower. 
The foregoing evidence does not necessarily imply 
that the sunflower originated in either North 
Dakota or Kentucky, but it is clear that these 
areas represent either primary or secondary cen- 
ters for the diversity of the cultivated sunflower. 
Although no definite conclusions regarding the 
origin of the cultivated sunflower can be reached 
in the present paper, this work should form a 
basis for future investigations. 


5 This material was loaned to the writer through the 
courtesy of Drs. Webb and Funkhouser of the University 
of Kentucky. 
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SUMMARY 


The wild sunflower (Helianthus annuus var. 
lenticularis) was widely used as a food, medicinal, 
and ceremonial plant by the Indians of the west- 
ern United States. The cultivated sunflower (H. 
annuus var. macrocarpus) was rather widely 
grown by the North American Indians. There 
are definite historical records of the cultivation 
of this sunflower in northeastern North America 
(Canada to North Carolina), the middle west 
on the upper Missouri River, Texas, the south- 
western United States, and Mexico. The sun- 
flower was introduced into Europe in the six- 
teenth century. A great many varieties of sun- 
flower are grown by white man today, and those 
now in cultivation in this country apparently 
came by way of Europe rather than directly from 
the North American Indians. The sunflower is 
still under cultivation by certain Indians of North 
America, and the writer has grown and studied 
varieties from the Seneca, Arikara, Hopi, Hava- 
supai, and Mexican Indians. The Hopi and 
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Havasupai varieties, both from Arizona, appear 
to be closely related, and the Mexican strains, 
maiz de teja and maiz negro, although possessing 
an unique beak on the achenes, also show affin- 
ities with these varieties. The Arikara sunflower 
possesses several characteristics which are re- 
garded as primitive for the cultivated sunflower, 
and it is possible that it is similar to the earliest 
cultivated varieties, although at present it cannot 
be ruled out that the apparent primitive traits 
came about as the result of hybridization with 
wild sunflowers. 


APPENDIX 
INDIAN NAMES FOR THE SUNFLOWER 


During this study a number of Indian names 
for the sunflower have been encountered, and at 
the suggestion of Dr. C. F. Voegelin of Indiana 
University I am including this material. These 
names, along with the Indian tribes employing 
them, their locality, the probable scientific name, 
and the source are given below. The scientific 























Tribe | Locality Name Pr Source 
Onondaga Ontario, Quebec, N. Y. uwe’ we’ sa’, o Gd’ we” sa’ | Ham | Waugh, 1916; Hewitt, 1903 
Hidatsa North Dakota mapi . Ham Wilson, 1917 
Dakota Nebr., Missouri R. wahchd zi, wahcha-siza Haa Gilmore, 1913, 1919 
Omaha | Missouri R. sha-zi Haa Gilmore, 1919 
Pawnee | Missouri R. | kirik-tara-kata Haa Gilmore, 1919 
Kiowa | Okla. | ho-sofi-a, ho-son-dau Hal? Vestal and Schultes, 1939 
Shoshoni Nev. a:k® Hal? Stewart, J. H., 1941 
Shoshoni | Wyo. do yaba:k Hp Shimkin, 1947 
Gosuite Utah i'um-pi Hal Chamberlin, 1911 
Paiute Utah awk Hal and Hp?) Palmer, 1878 

mokeach Ham? 
Paiute Calif. pak Hal Stewart, 1933 

pak H? 
Northern Paiute | Nev., Idaho, Calif. pacé Hal Stewart, O. C., 1941 
Hopi Arizona tceqa’’a: gaw’ u Ham Whiting, 1939 

a: gaw’ u 
Tiibatulabal Calif. ta-lata-ugibi-1 Ha? Voegelin, 1938 
Liusefio Calif. paukla Hal? Sparkman, 1908 
Tewa New Mexico anil Hal Robbins et al., 1916 
Apache New Mexico anil, non vile Hal Castetter and Opler, 1936 
Navajo New Mexico ndi--yili- Hal Wyman and Harris, 1941 
Keres New Mexico hi’ cti H? White, 1944 
Zuni New Mexico o’ matsapa Hal Stevenson, 1915 
Havasupai Arizona ak’ ota Ham Spier, 1928 
Yokuts Calif. wasi wat H? Gayton, 1948 
Yokuts and others | Calif. da xa l G, po kiib Hal? Driver, 1937 
Yana Calif. ga’ ma Hal? Sapir and Spier, 1943 
—— Mexico chimalacatl, anthilion Ham Hernandez, 1942 





* Abbreviations used: 












Ham = Helianthus annuus var. macrocarpus, the cultivated sunflower, 
Haa = H. annuus var. annuus, the weed sunflower, 
Hal = H. annuus var. lenticularis, the wild sunflower, 


Hp H. petiolaris. 
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identification must of necessity be a tentative one 
in so far as actual specimens have not been pre- 
served in most cases. The more questionable 
determinations are so indicated. 

The great diversity of vernacular names not 
only between but also within the various lin- 
guistic stocks is striking. This fact suggests that 
the original use, and perhaps even the domesti- 
cation, of the sunflower may have occurred inde- 
pendently in different areas. The possibility of 
a long use of the sunflower is also suggested. 
The study of these names and their full signifi- 
cance, however, must await the work of the 
linguist rather than of the botanist. 
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MONEY WILL NOT MANAGE ITSELF 


ALFRED H. WILLIAMS* 


President, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
(Read A pril 20, 1951) 


THE United States is at present in a period of 
marked inflation. Expenditures have been ex- 
ceeding available supplies of goods and services 
at current prices and hence have forced price 
levels sharply upward. This is not a unique 
experience in a defense economy; in fact, our four 
previous experiences with great inflations have 
all been associated with wars: Revolutionary, 
Civil, First and Second World Wars. 

Students of inflation are in fairly general agree- 
ment on the basic nature of the problem. The 
hard fact is that we cannot consume or store up 
more than we produce. To the extent that we 
devote part of our output to defense, we must 
live on less than we produce. We cannot use the 
same goods and services both for defense and for 
civilian consumption. We receive income for 
producing goods both for war and for civilian use. 
But we can buy with this income only the civilian 
part of the output. 

There is fairly widespread agreement also on 
the objectives and general principles involved in 
controlling inflation. It may be useful to trace 
some of the ways in which agreement on prin- 
ciples is dissipated before adequate action is 
reached. 

One obvious way to reduce inflationary pres- 
sure is to keep the expenditures of Government 
toa minimum. On this point everyone agrees. 
Unfortunately, however, governmental demand 
cannot be reduced in the abstract. Reductions 
must come in particular items. On the non- 
military front, citizens do not like to have their 
pet projects eliminated or Federal spending in 
their community reduced. Consequently the 
legislator who insists on reductions for govern- 
mental projects supported by his constituents 
and for expenditures in his own district runs the 
risk of defeat at the next election. Similarly, in 
the matter of military expenditures the legislator 
who insists and persists in demanding a dollar’s 


* Messrs. Karl R. Bopp and Clay J. Anderson, my col- 
leagues at the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, have 
contributed to the form as well as the content of the fore- 
going paper and I here acknowledge my indebtedness. 


worth of defense for each defense dollar spent 
runs the risk of being labeled unpatriotic and 
callous to the safety of the boys in uniform. 
Thus it is easier to get general agreement that 
governmental expenditures should be cut than to 
get determined individual action to cut them. 

Having reduced governmental expenditures to 
a minimum, we can now work to raise taxes high 
enough to put us on a pay-as-we-go basis. All 
are fully aware of the inflationary dangers of 
deficit financing. Moreover there is general— 
though not, of course, universal—agreement on 
increased taxation as one of the major remedies. 
In addition, taxation has the advantage of en- 
abling the people collectively through their 
elected representatives to allocate the burden of 
defense equitably. But again, governmental in- 
come cannot be increased in the abstract. The 
only way the pay-as-we-go principle can be im- 
plemented is by higher taxes on real—not ab- 
stract—individuals and business firms. And, 
more potent than general agreement on the prin- 
ciple of pay-as-we-go is the fact that a record of 
helping to increase taxes does not make for polit- 
ical popularity. This was recognized a long time 
ago by the sage who said: ‘‘To tax and to please, 
no more than to love and be wise, is not given to 
any man.”’ As-citizens we are willing to have 
others pay more taxes but regard our own as too 
heavy. 

Prompt and effective governmental action in 
cutting out non-essential expenditures and in in- 
creasing taxes is more difficult to obtain because 
the individual member of Congress can some- 
times absolve himself when taken to task for 
inaction by pointing out that he-is only one-of 
over five hundred who must pass on these tax 
and appropriation bills. In addition, Congress 
passes responsibility to the President and he 
passes it back to Congress. 

Turning from the governmental to the private 
sectors of the economy, it is clear that if all of us, 
individually and through our institutions, save 
enough we can keep demand within the bounds 
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of available supplies at existing prices. It is 
equally clear that if we do not save enough, prices 
will rise. We have ample experience, both his- 
torical and current, on this point. Excessive 
demand can be reduced through spending less 
and saving more of our income. But when peo- 
ple generally anticipate rising prices, they do not 
save more to prevent the rise; on the contrary 
they are tempted to spend before prices go up. 
Threats of shortages and scarcities, of course, 
aggravate the temptation to “buy now.”’ Thus, 
although all understand how the group must act 
to solve the problem of inflation, each is tempted 
to act in the opposite way to protect himself. 
Another source of excessive demand is borrow- 
ing which makes it possible to spend more than 
current income. It is important to distinguish 
between three types of lenders: namely, non-bank 
lenders, commercial banks, and central banks. 
In general, non-bankers can lend and invest only 
the money they have received. When they lend 
or invest they transfer ownership of part of their 
deposits in banks to the borrower or seller of the 
security. The act of lending results in a change 


in the character of assets the lender has but no 
change in the total. 

Commercial banks, however, are not so limited. 
When a bank lends it typically gives the borrower 


a new deposit which was not in existence before. 
It is true, of course, that the borrower will soon 
write checks against this deposit. But these 
checks in turn will be redeposited in banks. In 
other words, deposits of the banking system will 
permanently increase. This unique effect of 
bank lending and investing on our money supply 
is not always clearly understood. It is the char- 
acteristic that separates banks from other busi- 
ness organizations. 

The ability of commercial banks to expand our 
money supply arises from the fact that they are 
required to keep only.a fraction of their deposits 
in the form of reserves. Their ability to expand, 
therefore, depends on the amount of reserves 
available to them and the requirements for re- 
serves against deposits. 

It is at this point that central banks—the 
Federal Reserve System—enter the picture. 
This is true because the reserves of commercial 
banks—or more accurately of member banks— 
are deposits at the Federal Reserve Banks. These 
reserve deposits may be increased by the lending 
and investing activity of the Reserve Banks. 
When the Federal Reserve System purchases 
Government securities, it creates reserves which 
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under our fractional reserve system serve as the 
basis for a multiple expansion of deposits. A 
central bank cannot control the volume of re- 
serves and at the same time maintain fixed yields 
or prices on Government securities. In order to 
maintain fixed prices, it must buy securities when 
there is a tendency of prices to fall; and it must 
sell securities when there is a tendency of prices 
to rise above the fixed level. Since, however, 
each purchase creates reserves and each sale 
reduces them, control over reserves is lost in the 
process of maintaining the fixed prices. 

Unfortunately, when the volume of reserves is 
thus left to itself, it does not tend to adjust itself 
in the public interest. On the contrary, it tends 
to be perverse—and for a very good reason. In 
an inflationary period when prices are rising, the 
demand for loans increases because profits are 
large. If additional money is provided, business 
and consumers spend still more, thus forcing 
prices even higher and adding to inflationary 
pressures. Instead of further increases in the 
money supply making it less profitable to borrow, 
each increase tends to generate another increase. 
On the other hand, in periods of depression when 
prices are falling, the demand for loans decreases 
because profits are low—if indeed there are any 
profits at all. Asa result, the demand for credit 
decreases. If the supply of money is allowed to 
contract, however, businessmen and consumers 
have still less to spend and thus prices fall still 
more, adding to deflationary pressures. 

If the central bank is to prevent such excessive 
expansion and contraction in the money supply, 
the central banker must go against the current 
tide. As a boom develops he must be a warning 
Cassandra and must apply restrictive measures 
that are unpopular. Should a boom collapse, he 
is blamed both for having permitted it to develop 
and for having caused its collapse. In depres- 
sions when others are pessimistic and _faint- 
hearted, he must have vision, be optimistic, and 
act courageously to ease credit. 

We are now in a period requiring a restrictive 
monetary policy. This means that inflation will 
not be controlled if all the demands for money 
are met. This is recognized in the development 
of a program of voluntary restraint on the part of 
lending institutions. This approach to the prob- 
lem certainly is a step in the right direction, but 
it has inherent limitations. In the first place, 
loans even though for productive purposes add to 
purchasing power and unless industry can pro- 
duce more goods for this new money to buy, the 
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result is higher prices and more inflation. Sec- 
ond, there is great difficulty in ascertaining the 
necessity or productiveness of specific loans. 
Ordinary credit ratings and standards are inap- 
plicable. A business whose output is indispen- 
sable to the defense effort may need funds and 
vet have a low credit rating. Another business 
with an excellent credit rating may wish to bor- 
row to acquire non-essential materials against 
firm future orders. It is easier to tell the officer 
who is lending other people’s money to make 
the first loan and to turn down the second than 
it is to follow this advice as a lending officer 
importuned in the first case by a virtual stranger 
and in the second by a customer of long standing. 
Finally, this action is not made easier by knowl- 
edge that the latter may simply take his business 
to a less public-spirited competitor. Unless all 
lenders cooperate in the program, the action of 
those who do is nullified by those who do not. 

It is because of these inherent limitations in a 
voluntary program that other means are neces- 
sary to limit the availability of money. There are 
two basically different methods by which this can 
bedone. One is to limit the ability of the banks 
to expand the money supply through additional 
loans and investments. This can be accom- 
plished by limiting the supply of reserves banks 
can obtain to support new deposits created by 
loans and investments. The Federal Reserve 
System has tools both to influence the supply of 
reserves directly and to make it more or less 
expensive for banks to obtain reserves. Tech- 
nically, the instruments by which the System can 
influence the supply of bank reserves are called 
open market operations, discount rates, and 
reserve requirements. The outstanding feature 
of this method of regulating the money supply is 
that it affects the banks’ over-all ability to lend, 
leaving the individual local institutions free to 
distribute the available supply of credit among 
their borrowers as they see fit. The second 
method goes beyond limiting the supply of re- 
serves and therefore the banks’ ability to make 
loans. It would rely on some system of direct 
rationing under which a central authority would 
allow credit to be made available to some borrow- 
ers and for some purposes, but not others, on the 


basis of some system of priorities. The impor- 


tant distinction between these two methods is 
that under the latter some central authority 
would make the decisions on individual loans, 
whereas under the former such decisions would be 
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left to the individual local banks which are more 
familiar with the borrower’s needs. I might add 
here that unless we make the former work, we are 
likely to get some form of the latter which inter- 
feres much more with the freedom of the local 
institution. 

There are other aspects to this problem of why, 
with rather general agreement as to the steps 
necessary to stop inflation, we do not get more 
effective action. One reason is that despite our 
avowed concern over its evils, we like many of 
the elements of inflation. Inflation masquerades 
in very attractive forms—rising money wages for 
the worker, rising money income for the salaried 
and professional people, and rising profits for the 
businessman. Actually, we do not want to stop 
these things. We like them. Furthermore, the 
evils, such as rising prices, a depreciation in the 
value of the dollar, and a reduction in the real 
value of our savings, although obvious, evoke 
individual actions which aggravate rather than 
mitigate inflation. Rising prices generate more 
spending, not more saving; a demand for higher 
and not lower wages and incomes; more borrow- 
ing, not less; and an increase in the money supply 
instead of a decrease. Inflation, once started, 
generates more effective action to prolong those 
features we like than to prevent the evils which 
we know eventually will result. 

Another reason action lags behind understand- 
ing and our agreement on principles is that self- 
interest coincides with group welfare only when 
all or at least a large majority cooperate. If, for 
example, only a few people borrow less, spend 
less, and save more, rising prices will not be 
checked. As a result, the actions of the few are 
not only nullified but these people are penalized 
(by foregoing the opportunity to buy before 
prices rise), while those who rush to the markets 
and stock up benefit. Thus the correct beha- 
vior from the standpoint of inflation is penalized 
and the wrong action is rewarded. Moreover, 
the individual, through his own efforts, can pro- 
tect himself only by buying before prices rise. 
He cannot prevent them from rising. Only effec- 
tive group action, which he cannot control, can 
do this. 

The establishment of central banks to manage 
the money supply in the public interest is but one 
aspect of the larger problem of harmonizing indi- 
vidual actions with the welfare of the group. 
Many times we take action motivated by our 
own immediate self-interest which in the longer 
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run is to the best interest of neither the individual 
nor the group. Unless we use self-restraint in 
curbing such actions, some form of collective 
action is necessary. That is the history of Gov- 
ernment intervention in the United.States and 
elsewhere. When we discover that we have 
jeopardized the welfare of ourselves and others 
by acting solely in our own immediate, short-run 
self-interest, we have appealed to the Govern- 
ment to step in and protect us from ourselves. 
As one looks back on our experiences with infla- 
tion, it appears that contemporary officials felt 
they were doing an extremely difficult job fairly 
well. Subsequent historians, however, have 
almost universally come to the conclusion that a 
much better job could have been done. Why 
this difference in judgment? May it not be that 
we expect more of others than of ourselves? The 
analyst in retrospect abstracts from the pressures 
that squeeze the responsible official in the real 
world. It is always easier for the observer to 
point to errors of the players than to play an 
errorless game. Action rarely measures up to 
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our knowledge and understanding of what should 
be done. 3 

In closing, I want to emphasize that freedom 
is not free. Because of conditions which are 
inherent in certain segments of our economic life 
—for example, in our money system—collective 
action through Government is necessary to sup- 
plement that of the individual. It is to the inter- 
est of all of us that we use the instrument of 
Government whenever it is the best means of 
promoting the general welfare. However, the 
need for Government intervention largely depends 
on our willingness to exercise self-restraint. To 
the extent that we accomplish generally accepted 
objectives through self-restraint, Government 
restraint is unnecessary. The price tag on free- 


dom is self-discipline—the willingness to do the 
thing we know is best for all of us in the long run 
despite what may appear to be to our immediate 
self-interest in the short run. 

Goethe, the great German poet: 


In the words of 


Only he deserves freedom—as indeed life— 
wha daily must achieve it anew. 
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I WISH to single out for consideration certain 
aspects of Chinese culture that may be taken as 
characteristically Chinese, features that have not 
been stressed to the same extent in the West. 
Such an inquiry, though brief, is pertinent today 
because there is impinging on China an alien 
philosophy whose consequences cannot be ap- 
praised without some knowledge of the basic 
principles that have held Chinese society together 
these three thousand years. If the mental and 
moral assumptions that have operated so long 
are being undermined, or abandoned as some 
suppose, it is well to know what it is that is 
endangered. 

If, as we say in the West, every thinking person 
is either a Platonist or an Aristotelian, then in 
China every one is either a Confucianist or a 
Taoist—and usually both. True, every Chinese 
has been nourished by yet another line of thought 
—namely, Buddhism which came from India. 
But, except for the doctrine of karma and com- 
passion for all sentient beings, which permeated 
all Asia, Buddhism, especially its higher meta- 
physics, has always rested a little uneasily on the 
Chinese mind. 

Speaking generally, we may say that Taoism is 
a philosophy of consolation and Confucianism a 
philosophy of control.! Confucianism stresses 
above all else humane relationships. The key 
words, according to Confucius himself, are mutu- 
ality (shu) and human-heartedness (jen). Itisa 
philosophy that thinks well of mankind; believes 
in active participation in human affairs, and in 
the improvement of man’s lot by humane teach- 
ing in the family and in the school. A not unfair 
example of a Confucianist in American life is 
Benjamin Franklin, and of a Taoist is Henry 
Thoreau. 

The Taoists had a strong aversion to what 
Thoreau called, being ‘“‘pawed over by men’s insti- 
tutions.”” In their view our unhappiness comes 
from always trying to ‘‘make the duck’s legs long 

‘Compare a brief paper by Coss, John J., Consolation 


and Control, Essays in Honor of John Dewey, 118-121, 
N. Y., Henry Holt, 1929. 


and the crane’s legs short.’’? One does well not to 
insist on anything, let everything engage in the 
activity appropriate to it, have its own name, 
enjoy itsown fame. The wise man views fortune 
and misfortune, life and death, as the succession 
of day and night, and so becomes able as Chuang 
Tzu’ said, to “‘chariot on the normality of the 
universe,’ that is to say, on whatever he meets. 
Taoism is responsible for that vein of skepticism 
that pervades all Chinese life, rendering the peo- 
ple among the most intractable in the world to 
prolonged arbitrary rule. Those who tried it 
invariably found themselves in the dilemma, as 
the Chinese say, of the dog trying to catch a 
hedge-hog—there is no place to take hold. The 
Chinese learned from Taoism when to bend, from 
Confucianism they learned to resist any diminu- 
tion of their personalities, anything that looks 
like the apotheosis of power, or the employment 
of a technique for its own sake. Taoism is plainly 
not a system that could be practiced in govern- 
ment. Its inner message was revealed superbly 
and convincingly, however, in literature and in 
art. There one discovers a spaciousness, a seren- 
ity, and a poise that evoke the highest praise. 

By these two ways of looking at the world—the 
active way of Confucianism and the retiring way 
of Taoism—the one urging a man to take life 
seriously, the other not too seriously—the Chi- 
nese maintained a balance in their thinking which 
must account in part for their urbanity as persons 
and their perpetuity as a race. 

A feature of Chinese life not commonly grasped 
in the West is the ancient and pervasive concept 
of Fate. To this, and to the Taoist predilection 
for adjustment to nature rather than control, 
some have attributed China’s comparative tardi- 
ness in developing science. Whatever its de- 

2 Chuang Tzu, Chap. VIII. Passage translated in full in 
Fung, Yu-lan, Chuang Tzu, a New Selected Translation with 


an Exposition of the Philosophy of Kuo Hsiang, 9, Shanghai, 
Commercial Press, 1931. 
3 Loc. cit., 33. Appears in Chap. I of the Chinese text, 
a chapter entitled Hsiao Yao Yu (The Happy Excursion). 
‘It should be noted, however, that in the field of pho- 
netics, and in literary, textual, and historical criticism, the 
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fects, it is well to remember that Fate in China 
bears little resemblance to what we take it to 
have been in Greece and Rome. It is not a blind 
force to be stoically endured. Its harsher effects 
were mitigated by the Buddhist theory of karma 
which holds out the hope of altering one’s condi- 
tion—in future existences if not in this—by set- 
ting in motion, by good deeds or by faith, the 
causes that will produce the effects one earnestly 
desires. According to the Book of Changes,> the 
sage ‘‘rejoices in Nature and knows Fate. Hence 
he has no sorrow.”’ The fifth-century poet, 
T‘ao Ch‘ien, ends one of his finest poems with 
the line, ‘‘Content with the appointments of Fate, 
my spirit is free from care.’’ In his Essay on 
Burns Carlyle expresses, without knowing it, 
what is essentially the Chinese view: ‘“*‘ Manhood 
begins when we have in any way made truce with 
Necessity; begins when we have surrendered to 
Necessity as the most part only do; but begins 
joyfully and hopefully only when we have recon- 
ciled ourselves to Necessity, and thus, in reality 
triumphed over it, and feel that in Necessity we 
are free.”’ 

The phrase, “rejoice in Nature,” which I 
quoted, brings to mind a fact worth mentioning 
at this point: the development in China—cen- 
turies earlier than in the West—of a true land- 
scape art. There was something in the thinking 
of the Greeks and the Romans, and in the men of 
medieval times, that prevented their feeling en- 
tirely at home in the visible world, an uneasiness 
in the presence of nature that impeded a friendly, 
welcoming artistic presentation of it. Hence it 
was not until the fifteenth century that European 
artists were inspired to paint landscapes for their 
own sakes, and not merely as a background for 
the dominant human figure. It is owing to this 
accord with nature, moreover, that the older 
architecture of China, if not the new, seems to 
melt into the landscape—to enhance, and not to 
deface the scene. 

I am tempted, at this point, to say something 
about the Confucian view of happiness and 
where, in Chinese estimation, it is to be found. 
For them, the good of activity consists not in the 
accomplishment, but in the activity itself. The 
wise man finds his happiness in the efforts he 
makes toward gaining his objectives rather than 
in seeing them realized—in running the race 


inductive method was employed with marked success after 
A.D. 1600. 

5 The classic known in Chinese as the I-ching, Appendix 
III, Sec. I, Chap. 22. 
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rather than in winning it. ‘‘It was the process,” 
says Okakuro Kakuzo® “‘not the deed, which was 
interesting.’’ Benjamin Franklin must have had 
this thought in mind when he said, “‘It is better 
to travel than to arrive.”” In Hindu thinking, 
too, we encounter the view that work alone is 
what we are entitled to and not its fruits. The 
success or failure of an enterprise is often beyond 
our control, and hence is a matter of destiny. 
Not all men live to see their objectives realized; 
and if they pin their faith on the achievement, 
and forego the happiness that comes from doing, 
they are courting needless disappointment. 
Knowledge for the extension of power over 
nature, which since the time of Bacon has been a 
dominant concern in the West, was certainly 
neglected in China until recently—unquestion- 
ably with great loss. And this, despite the fact 
that, as a very practical people, the Chinese made 
for the world many of the most fundamental dis- 
coveries. By a tardy attention to science they 
prolonged for themselves the burdens and disa- 
bilities which the body has to bear. But the 
comforts of the mind, the sense of being at home 
in the world, they achieved in high degree. There 
is little use debating whether a people should 
specialize in one direction rather than in another. 
Certainly it is given to no group of men to be 


proficient in everything. The world is a garden 
of many colors, and who shall say it is not better 


so? Itis this very multifariousness that gives to 
life its charm, and makes study and travel worth 
while. 

The predominant concern of Chinese thinkers 
through the centuries, as shown in literature and 
in life, was a moral and ethical one: namely how 
men can live together in large social groups with 
maximum personal freedom and _ self-respect. 
That they failed to develop adequately the corre- 
sponding political techniques by which the power- 
ful states of the West ordered their corporate 
lives may be deplored, but this in no way lessens 
their achievements in their own sphere. It isa 
noteworthy fact that, despite China’s unceasing 
emphasis on human values, the subject of ethics 
or the discussion of ethical problems seldom de- 
generated into cant or became a hackneyed topic 
of conversation. It was everybody’s business. 
It concerned living issues and actual situations, 
and therefore could not easily be smothered in 
dogma, or evaporate in platitudes or philosoph- 


® Okakura, Kakuzo, The Book of Tea, 37, N. Y.. Duffield, 
1919. 
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ical theory. Its decisions rested on the long expe- 
rience of the race, but even more on those deeper 
intuitions where agreement is possible. My 
years in China taught me that the rules of con- 
duct can be made dull only at the hands of those 
who have a mistaken conception of them. One 
must live long in that land to realize how delicate 
and various the modes of human intercourse can 
be, how endless are the possibilities for increasing 
our skills, and with them our happiness, in this 
field. 

The moulders of Chinese thought made inde- 
pendently, and at the same time as the West, the 
greatest discovery the human race ever made: the 
discovery of the dignity of man. One cannot 
read the classics attentively without concluding 
that those thinkers contemplated, not just a class, 
but a whole society of upstanding self-directing 
persons who would walk in the light of their own 
consciences and, as Mencius said, would ‘‘refuse 
to bend to the menace of power and force.” 

To produce such a mentality it was necessary 
to postulate, as the Quakers did in the West, that 
in every man’s nature there is enough spark for 
him to be saved. Yet it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that this optimistic view—that men become 
trustworthy only by trusting them—was accepted 
in China without long and impassioned debate. 
All the familiar arguments for the cynical view of 
man were set down in writing more than twenty 
centuries ago, and when you read them today 
they sound astonishingly modern. They may be 
summed up in the words of a leading protagonist: 
“You cannot depend on men doing good of their 
own accord, you must bring it about that they 
can do no wrong.’’ This principle was amply 
tried out in government—and was rejected. The 
Confucian view prevailed, and the respect it 
accorded the individual man is surely one of the 
main reasons for the breakdown of feudalism in 
China as early as the third century B.c. It is 
responsible also for the climate of opinion that 
made possible an open, competitive civil service 
examination system that functioned for twelve 
centuries, and more, before 1905. Nothing of 
the sort was practicable in feudal Japan until the 
last century. It was natural, therefore, that 
there should develop in China a classless society, 
the kind that Confucius himself foresaw when he 
said: ‘Where there is education [meaning educa- 

"Han Fei Tzu, Chap. 50. For translation of the passage 


see Fung, Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philosophy, 
160, N. Y., Macmillan, 1948. 
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tion that takes a liberal view of man] there will 
be no class distinctions.”’ 

The quality in men which the Chinese came to 
prize most is reasonableness. It is an ideal they 
often failed to carry out in practice (no people, 
East or West, exemplify adequately their finest 
ideals), yet in all ranks of life it became the ac- 
cepted goal. One of the tragedies of our time 
is the way in which a fundamentally reasonable 
people, harassed by eight years of war, the dislo- 
cation of millions of inhabitants, and rampant 
inflation, were compelled by leaders who do not 
believe in them to make room for a system that 
was repudiated, in all its forms, twenty centuries 
ago. In due time the authentic characteristics 
of the people will reassert themselves. ‘‘When 
the water in the stream subsides,” says the prov- 
erb, ‘‘the rocks will reappear.” 

The theory of relativity which we accept as 
necessary for a fuller understanding of the phys- 
ical world the Chinese have long taken for granted 
in the sphere of human relations. Paradoxically, 
we who are relativists in matters of science tend 
to be perfectionists in the field of ethics and 
religion. We are always looking for some abso- 
lute good, some place where we can stop, some 
principle adequate for all places and all times. 
The Chinese believe in basic principles, too, but 
only those which their deepest intuitions tell them 
are common to all men. In matters that are 
local, temporary, and contingent they have learn- 
ed to yield. ‘‘The East side of my house,” says 
a proverb, ‘‘is the West side of my neighbor’s 
house.”’ That is to say, East and West are rela- 
tive terms; when I say East, I must permit my 
neighbor to say West. Is not this readiness to 
view relatively the things that are relative an 
indispensable part of that ‘Civilization of the 
Dialogue’”” which Chancellor Robert Hutchins 
declares is so important to the peace of the world? 
China has not lacked rulers who declined to keep 
the dialogue going, who presumed to utter the 
last word. But they seldom won popular acclaim 
or exercised their power long—public opinion 
repudiated them. 

What the Chinese call a reasonable solution is 
one that takes into account, not only the abstract 
principle of right (Jz), but one that gives due 
weight to the extenuating circumstances (ch’ing). 
From this point of view no two cases can ever be 
alike. Here is where the Chinese -people en- 
counter their greatest obstacle in adjusting to the 
Western concept of law—as in time they must. 
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In traditional Chinese society no one could speak 
of rights apart from obligations. As each mem- 
ber of the household moved through the cycle 
from infancy to old age, his duties and his privi- 
leges were always changing. If he, on occasion, 
was expected to yield, the time would come when 
he in turn would be yielded to. If he was obliged 
to be deferential, others in turn would be defer- 
ential to him. These rules of conduct were not 
evolved by philosophizing learnedly in the West- 
ern manner; they were hammered out on the 
anvil of long experience. No solution of a diffi- 
culty was considered right unless it left to each 
person concerned a measure of self-respect. To 
live is to live in relation; hence the feeling of 
belonging, of being wanted in society, came to be 
regarded as a very necessary thing. 

In Oriental social theory the means are as 
important as the ends, and to fail in one is to fail 
in the other. The way one does a thing is as 
important as the thing one intends doing. This 
is what Prime Minister Nehru of India meant 
when he remarked some months ago that the 
Western approach to Asia’s problems “lacks all 
subtlety,” that we ‘‘do not understand the mind 
and heart of Asia.”” By subtlety he did not mean 
anything savoring of cunning; he meant skill in 
the art of living. The late Ku Hung-ming® 
made the point more forcibly when he said, ‘‘The 


religion of the civilization [or the West] taught 
the people of Europe the knowledge of Right, but 


it did not teach them Tact.’”’ Without tact the 
best-conceived projects for the good of Asia will 
lose much of their value, and in the estimation of 
the people affected will scarcely seem worth pur- 
suing. Is it not a fact that everything done in 
the world is done for people; that no machine is 
worth running for its own sake? To ignore peo- 
ple, to cause them to feel unnecessarily dimin- 
ished, is to rob our activities of their true meaning. 
Efficiency is certainly a virtue, but in getting 
things done we must preserve in ourselves and in 
others that “‘human-heartedness” which Mencius 
said ‘‘makes a man a man.”” “You can build a 
cart indoors,’’ says a proverb, “but when you 
take it out on the road, it will have to conform 
to the ruts.” 

Many of the techniques of indirection in per- 
sonal relations which at times seem so odd to us, 
and which we sum up a little facetiously under 
the word ‘face,’ would not seem strange or sin- 


®* Ku, Hung-ming, The Spirit of the Chinese People, 16, 
Peking, Peking Daily News, 1915. 
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ister if we grasped the intention—which is often 
laudable. Since these intentions have been crys- 
talized in certain proverbs, I venture to quote a 
few of them here; the fact that they became pro- 
verbial indicates how deeply they got embedded 
in the consciousness of the people: 


Never injure friendly feelings face to face. 

In everything let there be standing room. 

A trifling impatience will confound a great 
project. 

If you are in the right, you do not need to 
speak in a loud voice. 


These are maxims for maintaining the social 
fabric, for patching up a modus vivendi, for oiling 
up the machinery of human intercourse, in order 
that life may be made livable, especially for that 
great mass of humankind who often have no 
other grounds for happiness than the dignity and 
self-respect which their fellow men can so easily 
and so pleasantly accord to them. It is not 
enough to speak the truth bluntly; we have an 
equal obligation to make it palatable. ‘‘Frank- 
ness uncontrolled,” said Confucius, ‘‘is effront- 
ery.” Isit carrying the point too far to add that 
only he has a right to be perfectly frank who first 
of all is perfectly kind? In the Western world 
where vast open spaces beckoned the adventur- 
ous, the dispossessed, the dissatisfied, or the un- 
ruly, a man could risk pushing a dispute to a 
brutal conclusion; he could move to another 
empty space and take his unaltered disposition 
with him. Geography will not be so kind to us 
in the future. New rules of the road will be 
invented. They will not be precisely those of 
China, but China’s thirty centuries of experience 
may be of some help. 

There never was a time when intellectual ex- 
change between the East and the West was so 
easy, and so necessary. If we can maintain a 
durable peace, reminding ourselves unceasingly 
that on a round earth there can be no favorite 
spot, we have every prospect of living more copi- 
ous and varied lives than our ancestors ever did. 
Each of us can echo in his own way the thought 
expressed by the eleventh-century Chinese poet 
and philosopher, Shao Yung, when he said, “I 
gather the springtimes of the world into my 
mind.’’® 


® A poem entitled, An Lo Yin (Song of Happiness) trans. 
in full in Fung, Yu-lan, A Short History of Chinese Philos- 
ophy, 291, N. Y., Macmillan, 1948. 
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AT AN informal gathering during the October 
Meeting of the American Philosophical Society, 
Dr. Waldo Leland made the suggestion that at 
the April Meeting Dr. A. W. Hummel might be 
asked to speak on how to understand China, and 
I to speak on how to understand America. 

Dr. Hummel has presented his paper on ‘‘Some 
Basic Principles in Chinese Culture.’’ There is 
no man better qualified than he to point out those 
fundamental principles which will not only help 
our American friends to appreciate China, but 
may also help the Chinese people to understand 
the American way of life. 

What I undertake to do tonight is less ambi- 
tious, less basic, but I believe more urgent. Ido 
not propose to speak on the general theme, How 
to understand America and the American cul- 
ture. I want to talk on only one particular phase 


of that general problem—that particular phase 
which must have mystified and pained you no 


less than it has mystified and pained me. I refer 
to the strange and unfortunate phenomenon of a 
rapid deterioration of relationship between China 
and the United States during the last eight or 
nine years. How am I to explain it? Can I 
explain it to my own satisfaction? 

I left my ambassadorship in Washington in 
September 1942. At that time China was still 
at the height of popularity in the mind and heart 
of the American people; and there was no doubt 
that the United States Government was sincerely 
and earnestly trying to build up China as a 
powerful ally in the common fight against aggres- 
sion. China had no more sincere friends than 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Cordell 
Hull and Henry L. Stimson. 

Yet, in the course of only a few years, the rela- 
tionship between the two governments began to 
become more and more difficult. This worsening 
of Sino-American relationship reached its first 
crisis in the Affair of General Stilwell and finally 
culminated in the secret Yalta Agreement on the 
Far East which, in the light of history, must be 
regarded as the abandonment of China to the 
mercy of Stalinist Russia. 


This process of deterioration of relationship has 
continued throughout the last few years. When 
I returned to this country exactly two years ago 
tomorrow, I was surprised and greatly saddened 
to find a completely changed atmosphere. Wher- 
ever I went, China had become a very unpopular 
country! In August 1949 the Department of 
State found it necessary to issue a ‘‘White Paper” 
of a thousand pages to tell the world that the 
United States Government had done its best 
to help China but that China was beyond 
redemption. 

All this was a mystery, an intellectual puzzle, 
to me. As a philosopher and historian, I could 
not accept such over-simplified explanations as 
that ‘‘the Department of State was controlled by 
Communists and their fellow travellers,’’ which 
is just as naive as the view that ‘‘Mao Tse-tung 
and his Red Army merely marched ovt of their 
caves, and the Chinese Government Armies just 
melted away.” 

No, I was not satisfied with these and other 
explanations. I wanted to understand what had 
actually happened—in particular, what had hap- 
pened in the minds of the great American lead- 
ers—to bring about this estrangement of rela- 
tions and this at least temporary abandonment of 
China by her friend of a hundred years’ standing. 

In a new book soon to be published on ‘The 
Collision of East and West,’’ my Quaker friend, 
Herrymon Maurer, has summed up this deteri- 
oration of Sino-American relations in these words: 


For some years, the U. S. had been fond of China to 
the point of sentimentality. . . . Yet almost as soon 
as the United States and the Chinese Governments 
became allies, the United States began to dislike the 
Chinese Government as emotionally as it once used 
to applaud it. 


What had happened to cause this emotional shift? 
I want to understand this phenomenon and I 
want to help my friends, Chinese and American, 
to understand it too. 

I venture to suggest a theory which may help 
to explain this psychological or emotional change 
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from fondness to dislike. It is a little theory or 
hypothesis based on psychology and common 
sense. 

My theory is that what led to this shift was the 
historical event of the “‘promotion”’ of China from 
a friend to an ally. That promotion (or shall I 
say ‘‘demotion’’?) was the cause of China’s down- 
fall in the mind and heart of her old friend, the 
United States. 

For nearly a century, China and the United 
States were merely friends, separated by the 
greatest ocean between them and with no aggres- 
sive designs toward each other. It was possible 
for the United States to cherish a truly disinter- 
ested friendship and even fondness for the China 
‘tof blue porcelain bowls and exquisite silk scrolls,” 
for the China of Laotse and Confucius, of Li Po, 
Tu Fu, and Po Chu-i, of Wu Tao-tse and Li 
Lung-mien. This genuine and disinterested 
friendship was fully appreciated and requited by 
China, which was sending every year hundreds 
and even thousands of her select young men and 
women to American universities and graduate 
schools in a sincere desire to understand this 
great nation which had tremendous strength but 
was so disciplined that she would not use it for 
aggression. 

As a beneficiary of this friendship, I can tell 
you that it was wonderful. It often made me 
think of those beautiful words of your poet-phi- 
losopher, Emerson, who said: ‘‘The essence of 
friendship is entireness, a total magnanimity and 
trust. . . . It treats its object as a god, that it 
may deify both.’”’ As I travelled up and down 
the country and walked through your many mu- 
seums where hundreds and thousands of Amer- 
icans looked at and enjoyed those silent yet elo- 
quent representatives of China—the Chinese 
bronzes, Chinese porcelains and Chinese paint- 
ings—I could not but recall those words of 
Emerson and bless the nation that was so sin- 
cerely glorifying China. 

But China’s woe began on that memorable day 
in January 1942, when she was invited by the 
United States Government to sign the Declara- 
tion of the United Nations together with the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the 
U.S.S.R. The other nations were invited to sign 
the next day according to alphabetical order. By 
that act of well-intentioned courtesy, China was 
made an ally of the three greatest powers fighting 
German and Japanese aggression. She became 
one of the Big Four! From that time on, China’s 
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relations with her Anglo-Saxon allies became 
more and more difficult. 

Asa ‘‘poor relation”’ of the mighty three, China 
could be forgiven for having acquired certain 
grand airs not unusual among those who are 
equals of the gods. She now aspired to play the 
role of the leader of Asia; she remembered the 
solemn pledge of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his Party 
to give aid to every Asiatic people seeking to 
achieve freedom from the yoke of imperialism; 
and Chiang Kai-shek even dared to lecture Great 
Britain on India and Burma. Indeed, he even 
dared to say no to some of the plans proposed by 
General Stilwell or by President Roosevelt. 

China’s greatest difficulty was her failure to 
live up to her American ally’s great expectations 
ofher. Asa great ally still claiming control over 
a population of 200 million, China was expected 
not only to hold her own in the China theatre, 
but rapidly to train her manpower in preparation 
for effective participation in the great allied offen- 
sive tocome. She would have been able to fulfill 
these reasonable minimum expectations if she 
could have received even a small fraction of the 
material aid that Soviet Russia was then receiv- 
ing from Britain and America. But Japan saw 
the threat of a Free China being adequately aided 
and armed by her allies. Japanese strategy on 
the Asiatic mainland—the rapid conquering of 
French Indo-China, Siam and Burma, the dis- 
abling of the Burma Road, the increasing effec- 
tiveness of the almost absolute economic block- 
ade against Free China—was clearly directed 
toward preventing China from receiving adequate 
military and material aid from the outside. It 
was the one phase of Japanese strategy which the 
Allied Powers failed to break up. 

And there were other expectations, probably 
equally natural and reasonable from the stand- 
point of China’s great allies. Nationalist China 
was asked to patch up its political differences 
with the Chinese Communists, to consent to 
American proposals to arm the Chinese Red 
Armies, to give the Chinese Communists a greater 
share in the Central Government, and soon. In 
discussing Chiang Kai-shek’s refusal to accept 
General Stilwell’s plan to arm the Chinese Red 
Army, President Roosevelt said to Chiang: 
‘‘When the enemy is pressing us toward possible 
disaster, it appears unsound to reject the aid of 
anyone who will kill Japanese.’’ At a time when 
Great Britain and the United States were giving 
every possible military aid to Soviet Russia, 
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thereby making her the greatest military power 
in European history, it did seem so ‘“‘unsound”’ 
and so unreasonable for Chiang Kai-shek to per- 
sist in his refusal to arm and supply the Chinese 
Communists. Could the Chinese Red Army 
possibly be more dangerous than the mighty Red 
Army of the U.S.S.R.? 

In short, it was China the new ally, the weakest 
member of the ‘“‘Grand Alliance,” that had to be 
somehow reconstructed and reformed so that 
she might be better fitted to play her part in the 
American war strategy, and later in the American 
idealistic plan for peace which was to be based 
on the central theme of Russian-American coop- 
eration. And when China sometimes failed to 
comply with any particular line or plan in that 
“reconstruction,” she came to be more and more 
disliked by her fond friend of an earlier period. 

Such is the little theory I submit to you for the 
explanation and understanding of the sad and 
unfortunate deterioration of the relationship 
between our two countries. The United States 
and China were loyal friends for many decades. 
But China’s elevation from a friend to an ally 
was the real cause of the worsening of Sino- 
American relations. 
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I would like to conclude and reinforce my little 
theory by a wise principle of human relations as 
propounded by the democratic philosopher of 
ancient China, Mencius. Mencius once said: 
‘‘Between father and son, there should be no 
reproving admonitions as to what is good and 
right. Such reproving admonitions lead to alien- 
ation, and there is nothing more inauspicious than 
alienation (between father and son).’’ And Men- 
cius told us on a different occasion that, for the 
same reason, the men of ancient times would not 
teach their own sons, but taught each other’s 
sons, so that they might be spared the danger of 
frequent reproving admonitions which lead to the 
alienation of affection between father and son. 

What Mencius did not wish to see existing 
between father and son, was actually practiced 
with vehement pressure by the government of 
one great power on the government of a weak 
ally. The inevitable result was dislike, recrim- 
ination, and cataclysmic disaster. 

May not this wise Chinese warning of over 
twenty-three centuries ago help us all to under- 
stand the historical lesson of the past decade, and 
to prepare to guard against its recurrence in future 
relations between nations! 
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